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INTRODUCTION 

Ai/i’hough Optics is one of the oldest of the sciences, it has 
been pursued mainly for its theoretical interest, and until com- 
paratively recently spectacles, the telescope and the microscope 
may be Siiid to have been its only outcome of commercial impor- 
tance. But in the last fifty years the development of photography, 
the improvement in the microscope following upon the work of 
Abbe and his successors, the invention of three-colour reproduc- 
tion, and the introduction of the coal-tar products into textile 
dyeing, have created problems of great and increasing importance, 
'fhose problems have, of course, arisen in the factories, and 
although manufacturers have frequently appointed distinguished 
mathematicians and men of science as experts to deal with them, 
these have — jxirily perhaps through trade jealousy — in the main 
worked independently, and only occasionally published any of 
their results. 

Meanwhile the treatment of Optics in most of our colleges, so 
far as it goes beyond the elementary notions, deals with it either 
as a framework upon which to hang pretty mathematical problems, 
or else deals with the fascinating, but comparatively non-practical 
questions of Physical Optics, .such as interference, polarisation 
anomalous dispersion, etc. P'or these reasons I have found the 
chapters to which I attach the greatest importance upon the 
Compound Lens, the Micro.scope, and upon Colour, the most 
difficult to write, and I reali.se that they are still far from complete. 

There can be. no doubt that it is to the advantage of the optical 
indu-stry both that the difficulties which manufacturers find should 
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be known to those whom scientific training may assist in their 
solution, and also that the experimental methods which have been' 
adopted by individual manufacturers should be known to each 
other, as well as to those whose interest may he chiefly theoretical. 
I feel, therefore, no need to apologise for having treated the Com- 
pound Lens and Colour Measurement more fully than usual, hut 
on the contrary, in order that the book may be made as useful as 
possible, I should be deeply grateful to any who have practical 
methods of dealing with the many problems in these connections, 
if they would give me an opportunity of learning them. 

I shall also be glad if any one finding mistakes will send me a 
note of them for future correction. 

The greater portion of this book was already written some ten 
years ago, when 1 published the more elen.cniary portions as 
Practical Exercises in L(e^/it, 

I am hopeful that this larger book may serve as something 
more than a mere text-book, and that it may help to interest 
some of the younger mathematicians in the experimental and 
practical side of a subject in which there is a large field for useful 
work. 

For those who liave to deal with Oi)tics commercially and wish 
to read the theory, I winild recommend Edser’s (Macmillan) 

as an elementary text-book. This may be followed by Southall’s 
Principles and Methods of Geometrical Optics (Macmillan), a bocik 
giving to k-nglish readers a very c’lear exposition of the j)roblems 
connected with the Compound Lens and their treatment by the 
modern German school. Dennis T aylor’s System of Optics is a 
valuable book for a lens computator, but is diflicmlt to read, owing 
to his involved system of signs. 

I desire to thank Mr. Edser for permission to reproduce Fig. 280, 
the only illustration not specially drawn for the book. 

U. S. CLAV. 


Northern 1*oi.ytkciinic Institute, 
I IOI.I.OWAY, 
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CHAPTER I 

PIN EXPERIMENTS 

Laws of Bellectioii of Light. 

Drawing-board and paper, plane mirror, that can 
be supported in a vertical plane, about 3 inches broad by i inch 
high, which must be of good glass — preferably ‘^patent plate 
(the great thickness of ordinary plate-glass is a disadvantage). 

1. Bquality of Angles of Inoidenoe and Befleotion. — Draw a straight 
line, AB, on the paper. Stand the mirror on the paper so that 
its silvered surface is 
vertically over this line. 

Stick a pin, Q, in the 
paper close to the front 
surface of the mirror, 
and another, P, as far 
as the paper wmII allow 
distant from it in an 
oblique direction. Txiok 
into the mirror along the 
line PQ joining these 
two pins so that the one, Q, nearest the mirror is hidden by the 
pin P. Without moving the head insert two more pins, R and 
S, one close to the surface of the mirror and one a long way off, 
in such positions that their images appear in the mirror along the 
continuation of the line P(^. 



Fig. I.— Reflection in a Plane Mirror. 
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If the head be moved so as to look along the line SR, the 
images of Q and P will be found to appear on the continuation, 
of the line SR. 

Remove the mirror, join PQ and SR, produce them to meet 
the line which coincided with the silvered surface of the mirror. 

They should intersect approximately at 
O on this line. With a set square 
draw a line, ON, through O perjjen- 
dicular to AB. Then the angles PON, 
NOS should be equal. 

With O as centre, and a mdius of 
about 12 cins., describe an arc of a 
circle cutting PO, ON, OS, in D, E, F. 

Measure the distances 1 )E, EF with 
a millimetre scale. Copy this figure 
on a reduced scale in your notebook, and enter these distances. 
The equality of these distances will measure the accuracy with 
which the experiment has been performed. 

2. Banality of IHatance of Imaio and Oldoot ftom the Reflecting 
anrlhoe. — (a) Method , — Draw a line, AB, upon the 

paper, and place the mirror .so that this line may coincide with 
its silvered surface. About 6 cms. in 
front of the mirror place a pin, Q. To 
find the position of the image, y, of 
this pin, insert pins, Pj, P.,, in such 
positions that they seem in a line with 
this image, so that looking along the 
line P^Pg, the pin P, appears to hide 
both Pg and y, the image of Q. In 
the same way, insert a pair of pins, 

Pg, P4, in some other direction. Remove the mirror, join PjPg 
and P,P 4 . and produce these lines till they meet at y. Join 
The line yQ should be at right angles to AB and be bisected 
by it. Actually measure the distances of y and Q from this line 
and insert them in your notebook. 

(jS) Parallax Method , — Place the mirror and pin Q as before. 
Looking in the mirror nearly normally, with the eye at such a 
height that only the lower part of the image of Q is visible in the 



/P, 
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mirror, place a pin, Q', in the paper at the back of the mirror so 
• that the upper part of this pin may seem to be a continoation of 
the image q of Q. Q' is evidently then on the line jdning the 
eye and the image q ; it may be in front of or behind this image. 

To determine this, move the eye to the right as far as the 
mirror will allow. If Q' still appears to be the continuation of 
the image of Q it has been so placed as to coincide with q exactly; 
but generally it will be found to separate from q» If it appears 



Fic. 4.—Poaltion of Image by Parallax. The image of Q appears to the right of Q*, 
and is therefore bdiinu Q'. Q* is to be moved fartner from the mirror. 


to have moved to the right of q (/>. to have moved in the same 
direction as the eye has been moved), it is too far away from the 
mirror and must be brought a little nearer. By repeated trials 
a position for Q' will be (bund such that, wherever the eye be 
placed, the image of Q and pin Q' will appear to be continuous. 
If the distances of Q and Q' from the line AB be now measured, 
they should be found equal. Their actual lengths must be taken 
and entered in the notebook, in which a reduced drawing should 
be made. 

3. Note on tbe Parallax Method. — We are accustomed to judge of the 
position of ordinary objects by two methods : firstly the c^arenf sise^ 
and secondly what we may call the stereoscopic method. In the first, 
knowing the actual size of the object, we are able by accumulated 
experience, very accurately to estimate the actual distance by the 
angle the object subtends at the eye ; Le. by its apparent size. In the 
second method, if we can sec the object with both eyes we can estimate 
its distance by the convergence of the axes of tlie eyes. 

In addition to these two methods, we can to some extent judge the 
distance by the change in the accommoiiaHon of the eye, and by 
observing its positiopi relative to that of objects at a known distance. 
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When, however, an image is formed by a lens or mirror, most of 
these methods fail us. As the lens or mirror is usually not large, 
enough to allow the image to be seen simultaneously by both eyes, we 
are unable to judge of its position by the convergence of the axes, and 
for near objects this is probably the one upon which we mostly rely in 
our everyday experience. The size of the image being as a rule quite 
different from that of the object, it is obvious that we shall be unable 
to judge its distance by its apparent size, since we have no means of 
estimating it. Indeed, as it is very difficult to dissociate the image 
from the object, the size of which we really know, the apparent size 
makes the distance of the image appear very different from its true 
distance and produces a powerful optical illusion ; an object seen 
through a concave lens, for instance, appears to be at a very much 
greater distance than it really is, since its apparent size is less than 
the size of the original ; and students frequently find it difficult to 
realize the fact that the image is really closer to them than the object. 
This illusion is so powerful that it more than neutralizes the estimate 
of the distance that should be furnished us by the accommodation of 
the eye. We are therefore left with only one method by which we 
can, without further apparatus, judge of the distance of the image— 
namely, its position relatively to other objects. It is this method 
which is referred to as the method of parallax. 

If an obsen'er will stand in front of a window, and between him 
and the window there is some object such as a retort stand or hanging 
gas lamp, if he moves sideways, say to the left, he will find that the 
retort stand appears to move across the window in the opposite 
direction — ^namely, to the right. On the other hand, if he looks 
through the window at some object outside, and moves to the left, 
he will find that the object moves across the window in the same 
direction — namely, to the left. So that an object which is further 
from him than the window (outside it) will appear to move across the 
window in the same direction as the observer moves, to the left when 
he moves to the left, to the right when he moves to the right. Exactly 
the opposite occurs when the object is within the room, i,e. nearer to 
him than the window ; it moves across the window to the right when 
he moves to the left, and vice versa. 

To apply this, let us suppose that a lens is placed in front of some 
object — ^a convex lens, for instance, at a distance of 2 or 3 feet from a 
sheet of newspaper, or better still, a poster. Look into the lens from 
some little distance. An image of the poster will probably be visible 
in the lens. Sometimes it will be erect and at others inverted, depend- 
ing upon the focal length and the distance of the object. Thinking of 
this lens as a window, it is obvious that if the image is on the &r side 
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of the lens, when the observer moves to the left, the image of the 
.poster will move across the lens to the left alsa Whilst if the image 
is on the observer’s side of the lens, a movement of the observer to 
the left should cause it to appear to move across the lens to the right 
Hy observing whether the movement of the image of the poster across 
the lens is in the same direction as the observer’s own movement, or 
whether it is in the opposite direction, he can therefore ascertain if 
the image is formed on the far side of the lens or on his side of 
the lens. 

Again, suppose there to be two objects at different distances outside 
the window, practically in a line with one another. If the observer 



Fig. 0/ Parallax, When the observer has moved to the right, C and IX 

which are within the room, have moved across the window to the left ; A and B 
have moved to the right. C, which is further from the observer, has moved to the 
right of D (although bi^h have moved to the left relatively to the window). 

moves to the left both of these will move across the window to the 
left, but it will be found that they no longer remain in line w’ith one 
another— the further one moves to the left across the window by a 
greater amount than the nearer one, so that the further one moves to 
the left of the nearer one. 

If he tries this with objects within the room, say two retort stands, 
placed in a line between him and the window, when he moves to the 
left both retort stands will move, across the window to the right, but 
they will not appear by equal ,amounts — the retort stand which is 
further from him moving less across the window to the right than the 
one nearer to him ; so that, considering the retort stands alone, the 
further retort stand is now apparently to the left of the nearer one. 
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Therefore, when we have two objects either without or within the 
room at different distances from the observer (and whether, therefore . 
the objects appear to move across the window in the same direction 
as the observer or the opposite one), in all cases the further object of 
the two will appear to move, relatively to the nearer object. In the same 
direction as the observer. 

This rule should be firmly impressed on the memory. 

Laws of Befraction. 

Apparatus , — A half plate cutting-shape,* drawing-board, (laper 
pins, and millimetre scale. 

4. The Ratio of the Sine of the Angle of Inoidenoe to the Sine of the 
Angle of Refraction, for any one Medinm. is a Constant, and is called the 

Refractive Index. — (a) Draw a line on the paper and place the 



Fig. Refraction from a Glass Plate into Air. 


edge, AB, of the plate upon this line. lx)oking through the 
surface AB, in a line with a pin, E, observe the corner D, and 
place a pin, P, in such a position close to tlie edge AD, that the 
corner I), as seen through the block, may seem to be continued 
above the bl(x:k by the pin P. Then the ray DE on emergence 
traverses along a line EF which is a continuation of the line PE. 

ED 

The refractive index is the ratio : for by drawing the normal 
at E it is easy to see that the angles EPA and EDA are equal 

'The glass plate used by a photographer to trim his prints. It must have 
rectangular edges, one with Ijevelled edges will be useless. 
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to the angles of incidence and refraction, NEF and N'ED, re- 
•siiectively, and therefore ^ 

AE 


/* = 


sin ; 
sin r 


sinEPA 
sin EDA 


EP 

XE‘ 

ED 


ED 

EP’ 




Repeat the experiment with 
the pin H in a different [xjsition, 

and again find the ratio ; 

r«r 

see that the two values of fi 
are the same, or nearly so. 

Copy the figures in your 
notebook on a reduced .scale, 
and fill in the distances you measure. 

(If) Draw' a line on the paj>er and place the edge AB of the 
block over it. Close to the edges CD and AB insert pins F and 
Q so that the line PQ may be oblique to the face AB. Hold- 
ing the head down so that F is seen through the block and 




N 

Fig. 7.— Refractive Index of a Glass Plate. 



Fig. 8.— Refraction through a Glass Plate. 


closing one eye, place yourself in such a position that the pin Q 
is in a line with (and therefore covers) the image of P as seen 
through the glass. (To make sure that beginners are really 
viewing the pin P through the block, it is helpful to put a piece 
of wood on the upper surface of the glass, so that the pin P 
can only be seen through the glass itself. To make sure that 
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the student is looking at P, and not at the image of one of the 
corners, C or D, the pin may be rocked slightly and the student 
told to observe that its image, at which he is looking, moves 
also.) Now insert at a distance of to or 12 cms. a third pin, R, 
so that it may appear in a line with Q and this image of P. 

Remove the block, draw the normal MM'. With Q as centre, 
describe a circle of about 8 cms. radius, cutting QP, QR in K 
and L. Drop perpendiculars KM', LM, 
and measure their lengths. 

The refractive index, /a, is given by 
_LM 
KM * 

Replace the block, and the pin 
and repeat the experiment for a new 
position of R. See that the value of /x 
now obtained agrees with the former 
one. 

Copy the figure about one-third size in your notebook, and 
insert the actual lengths found for KM', LM, in each case. 

5. When a Ray of Light inweeB 
ohUquhly through a Block of Glass 
with Parallel Sides, the Incident and 
Emergent Rays will be Parallel. — 

Place the block of glass on 
paper, and run a fine pencil line 
along the surfaces AB, Cl). In- 
sert the pins P, Q, R, as directed 
in the last experiment. 'Fhen 
looking in through the other side 
of the block, insert another pin 
in S, so that S, Q seem in a 
line. Remove the block, pro- 
duce the line SP, and drop 
perpendiculars on it from Q 
and R. 

Measure these perpendiculars : they should be equal. 

Make a reduced copy of the figure in your notebook, and 
insert the actual lengths of the lines. 




Fir.. 9. Refractive Index. 
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Beftaetioii Experimeats with a Ftism. 

Apparatus . — Glass prism, ^ drawing board, paper, pins, scale, 
and protractor. 

6. SyminaMml BataMtioa.- Place the prism on the [xiper, and 
with a fine pencil draw a line along the edges AB and AC. 



Fig. II. — Refraction through a Prism. 


Remove the prism for a moment, and insert pins at P and Q, 
so that the triangle APQ may be roughly isosceles. Replace 
the prism, seeing that its edges exactly coincide once more 
with the lines AB, AC. Looking in the prism in the direction 
RP with one eye closed, place yourself so that P is in line with 



Fig. t 3.— Refraction through a Prism. 


the image of Q, and insert a pin, R, as far from P as the paper 
will allow. Then, looking in the direction SQ, insert anoAer 
pin to appear in a line with Q and the image of P as seen 
through the prism. Remove the prism. Join the pins R, P, by 

< Large prisiii.s of about 3-inch face can be obtained at a low price for this 
experiment from Messrs. Pye and Co., Mill Lane, Cambridge. 
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a line, and produce this line to F, cutting the line AB at I). In 
the same way join S, Q, by a line, and produce it to meet the • 
other one at O, cutting the surface AC at E. 

Measure the angle FOS. 

If we imagine the ray to be incident along the line RP, it 
passes through the prism in the direction HE and emerges 
along ES. If the prism had not been there, this same ray 
would have proceeded along OF ; thus, the prism has bent the 
ray from the direction OF to the direction OS, and the angle 
FOS measures the deviation which the prism has jjroduced. 

Find this angle with the protractor, and also the angle BAC\ 
Copy the figure into your noteb(X}k, and enter the magnitudes 
of these angles. 

Observe that, when looking along SQ to insert the pin S, the 
image of K, seen in the distance, appears somewhat indistinct 
and coloured on emergence, blue on one side and red on the 
other. This is because the blue and red rays are unequally 
bent by the prism. It is on this account that you are advised 
to insert S looking along the line SQ, instead of along the 
line RP ; for it i§» difficult to say exactly where S should be placed 
if it is observed through the prism. 

7. Tbe Patb tbrongb a Frlsm of a Bay whicb has been internally 
reflected. — Begin by drawing the lines AB, A(', and B(', and 



Fig. 1 3. —Reflection in a Prism. 


insert the pins P and Q as in the last experiment. Ix)oking in 
the direction RP, an image of Q will be seen which has been 
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formed by reflection at the surface BC. That it is the image of 
Q can be verified by slightly rocking the pin, when the image 
will be seen to move also. Insert the pin R as far from P as 
possible to appear in a line with P and this image. In the 
same way, the pin S may be inserted by looking along the line 
SQ. But as it will be found that S is not coloured this time 
it may be equally well inserted by looking along RP. 

[If two students are working together on this experiment, one 
may look in the direction RP and the other in the direction SQ ; 
thus they may check each other.] 



1‘1G. 14.— Reflection in a Rribni. 


Reniijve the block, join RP and produce it to meet AB in 1), 
and Sy to meet AC in E. To obtain the direction of the 
ray DFE in the block, we must remember that it has been 
regularly reflected at F, and therefore that the image of any point 
such as E will be formed at E’ at an equal distance on the other 
side of BC. Therefore drop a perpendicular EM and produce it, 
making ME' = ME. Join OE’ cutting BC at F. Join FE 
Then EFD is the path of the ray in the prism. 

8. Detonnlaatioii of Um AniOo of a Fxlsm. — The following experi- 
ment, although not gi^■^ng good results, is useful as illustrating 
the method which is used for determining the angle with the 
spectrometer. 

Place the prism on the paper and draw' the lines AB and AC. 
Insert the pin P as far away from A as possible (on a separate 
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block at a distance) so that the line PA is approximately equally 
inclined to AB and AC ; and as far away as possible insert a pin,- 
Q, in such a position that looking along the line QA the image 
of P in the surface BA may be formed as close as possible to the 
angle A ; that is, so that the pin Q and the image F may be on 



Fig. 15.— Angle of a Prism. 


the line fiassing through the comer A. In the .same way insert 
the pin R so that the image of P formed in the surface AC may 
be as near the comer A as possible. 

Remove the prism. Join PA, QA, RA. 'Phe angle QAR will 
be double the angle of the prism BAC. 

To prove this, produce the line PA to L. T'hen, as the lines 
AP and AQ are equally inclined to the surface AB, 
lLAB*^BAQ, 

- LAQ * twice l LA B. 


and therefore 
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In the same way ^LAR» twice ^LAC, so that ^LOARatwice 
iBAC 


Copy the figure in your note- 
book on a reduced scale, and 
insert the actual values as found 
by the protractor of the angles 
QAR and BAG. 


Oaostie by Befteetioit at a 
Plane SorliMe. 

Apparatus . — A half plate cut- 
ting-shape * with rectangular 
edges, a drawing-board, pins, 
and set square. 

9. I.ay the plate down flat on a 
piece of drawing paper and draw 
a line along one edge of the 
glass. Place a pin, P, against 



Fig. i6.--CMistic by Refractioo at a Plane 
Sunace. 


the opposite long edge near 


Fig. xy.— Caustic by Refraction at a Plane Surface. 


one comer. Looking 
through the block at this 
pin, place two pins to 
appear in a line with it, 
one, Rj, close to the 
glass, and the other, S,, 
at a distance of about 
10 cms. In the same 
way place a series of 
pins, Rj, R,, R5, ... 

along the front edge 
of the block, wiUi 
another series of pins, S2, 
S3, S4, S5, ... each at 


about a distance of lo cms., so that the pins appear in pairs 


to be in a line with the one seen through the block. 


1 The glass shapes used by photographers to trim their prints (they sometimes 
have bevelled edges, but these would be useless for this experiment). 
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Remove the block and join each pair by a line, producing 
each line until it meets its neighbouring one. Draw a curve 
to touch all these lines and having its apex at the apparent 
position of the first pin when seen normally through the 
glass. This curve is the caustic^ or rather is one half of it, 
the other half being on the other side of the normal line OP, 
and being similar. 


Befleetion at a Ounred Suifime. 

ApparahiS . — A cylindrical mirror (the makers of the glass 
shades used to cover wax flowers, etc., will cut a ring from the 
bottom of such a shade for a few pence) : one from a shade of 
about 6 inches in diameter will be most useful. It .should be 
then cut in halves, making two semicircular rings ; one of these 
must be silvered * on the inner and the other on the outer surface, 
the silver, of course, being protected by varnish. 'Fhese rings 
are very fairly circular and give good results. Drawing-board; 
pins ; and scale. 

lo. Convex Surface. — Place the convex semicircular piece of glass 
on the drawing-paper and run a pencil round its silvered surface. 
IMace a pin, P, about 2 inches from its surface, and looking in 
the mirror, insert pairs of pins, QjRj, Q2R.1, .. to appear in a 
line with P as seen in the mirror. Remove the mirror, join the 
|)oints QiRj, QjR.j, and produce the lines until they meet. 
Draw a curve to touch all these lines. 'Phis curve is called 
the caustic. 

The lines .such as Q4R4, ... which are near the pin P, 

will be found to meet one another nearly at the same point, S. 
This point is called the ima,i!c of P. It is obvious that S is only 
the image of P for light incident nearly normally on the surface, 
as the lines, such as QjR,, which are at .some di.stance from P, do 
not pass through S. In the determination of the formula giving 

1 See Appendix i. It is. however, sufficient to dtack the semicircles with some 
black \'arnish, one on the outer and one on the inner surface, as the images of the 
pins can be quite easily seen against the black, though of course not nearly so well 
as in a silvered ntirror. 
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the position of S, it is always assumed that the light is incident 
nearly normally, and this experiment shows the reason for that 
assumption. 

The caustic will meet 
the circle at the point 
'r, where the tangent 
from P touches it. 

1 1 . Coneaye Burfaoe. — 

(rt) Place the concave 
semicircular piece of 
glass on the pa|)er and 
insert a pin, P, at about 
I inch from the concave 
surface. Run a pencil 
line round the surface 
of the mirror. See that 
the mirror is just touch- 
ing the line and insert 
pairs of pins, QiR,, 

- . . : Fig. i8. - Caustic formed by a Convex Mirror. 

Q.,R2, ... to appear in a 

line with the image of P. Then, as in the last experiment, it 


X 


j 


1 

1 

H 


R 

•R 



line with the image of P. Then, as in the last experiment, it 
will be found that the image S is behind the mirror for rays 
which are incident near the centre of the mirror. 

Instead of inserting the pins QjRi, Q.2R2, .--it is just as 
easy, and a great deal quicker, to place a scale upon the paper 

with its edge pointing to 
3, the image of P as seen in 
mirror, and to run a 

- along the edge of the 

' ^ scale, thus obtaining in one 

Y J operation the same lines 

^ that will be produced finally 

by joining the pins QiRj, 

Fig. 19.— Directions oi Rays from a point P after j i-hprp nn net 

Reflection in a Concave Mirror. atlQ mere IS nO HSK 

of joining the wrong pairs 
of pins. Continue to draw these lines for rays incident at points 
of the mirror further and further distant from the centre. It m\\ 
be found that at a certain distance from the centre the image 
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of the pin seems to broaden out and become indistinct; this 
is because the rays forming the image at this part of the mirror 
are, after reflection, almost parallel to one another, the image 
formed by those rays being at infinity. 

Still further from the centre the lines will be found to meet on 
the near side. Remove the mirror and produce those lines which 

meet behind the mirror. 
Notice the shape of the 
caustic, which has two 
branches as in Fig. 19, 
and that the image is 
only formed at S when 
the light is incident 
nearly normally. 

(i) Place P at a dis< 
tance of about 2^ inches 
from the samd mirror, 
and repeat. The image 
S will now be formed 
on the other side of the 
centre of curvature of 
the surface of the mirror. 
Notice that in this case the point S is only the image for rays 
very nearly normal, and that those rays which are reflected 
from the extremities of the semicircular glass are a considerable 
distance from S. The distance of the reflected ray from S is 
called its aberration^ and the distance measured along the line 
joining S to P — the axis — is called the axial or longitudinal 
aberration or the spherical alterration of the mirror. (Fig. 20.) 

(r) Place the pin P at about 6 inches from the surface, and 
repeat 

(d) Place P at exactly 3 inches ' from the surface, that is, at the 
centre of the circle. In this case it will be found that the lines 
joining the pairs of pins, QiRj, Q2R2’ always pass through 
P. There is therefore no aberration, and the image of P 
coincides with the pin itself. 

> If the diameter of the mirror is not 6 inches, these distances must be altered to 



Fm. aa^Rays from a pin P after Reflection in a 
Concave Mirror. They form a caustic of which the 
cusp S Is the conjugate foais of P. 
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12. Wava BnrflMe. Apparatus.— before; also set square, 
trying paper, and drawing pins. 

Draw the rays as directed in Experiment, § ii (a). (The 
drawing made in that experiment may be used.) Pin a piece 
of tracing paper over the drawing and, starting from a point 
on the central reflected ray 
about I inch on the near 
surface of the mirror, draw 
a short line at right angles 
to that ray until it meets 
the next reflected ray, as in 
Fig. 21. Continue tRis line 
by a short line at right 
angles to the second ray 
until it meets the third re- 
flected ray. Again continue 
it by a line at right angles 
to this third ray until it 
meets the fourth ray, and 
so on, until the surface of 
the mirror is reached. Con- 
tinue the line in a similar 
manner on the other side 
of the centre until it again meets the mirror. This line indicates 
the position and shape of the reflected wave, after it has travelled 
back a short distance from the mirror. * 

Beyond the ix>int where this wave meets the mirror, the wave 
from the point not yet having reached the mirror, will still lie 
on a sphere whose centre is at P. Thus it may be continued a 
short way by describing arcs of circles with P as centre. . 

In the same way draw wave* surfaces which [)ass through points 
on the central ray at distances of i inch, 2 inches, 3 inches, etc., 
from the mirror. Note that these latter reflected waves have a 
curious cusp, as seen at D in Fig. 21. 

Ooune of the Bays refracted through a Ourved Surfree. 

13. Oonvix SnrllMe. — Apparatus . — We shall require a glass ring 
cut from the bottom of a shade such as that already used as a 

C.I.. B 





FiG.ai -- FiveWave Fronts of the Light reflected 
fit>in a Concave Mirror. HK is a portion of the 
first wave from P that has not yet been reflected 
by the mirror ; similar portions of the next three 
waves are s^wn, they are arcs of circles of which 
the centre is at T. The concave portion of the 
serond wave near A becomes concentrated at the 
point on the caustic where the wave through O 
meets it ; hence this third wave bends abruptly at 
the caustic. The part KCF of the caustic belongs 
to the other half of the mirror. 
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cylindrical mirror (see page 14). Cement this on a circular 
glass plate, with Canada ^Isam, having first ground the edge 
with emery and turpentine. A convenient diameter for this 
trough will be about 6 inches. Stand two or three pins upright 
in small discs of sheet lead. These can then be placed anywhere 
within the trough. 

Place the trough upon the drawing-board and one pin within 
it about 2 inches from the edge. Pour water in to the depth of 
about half an inch, and looking through from without, place pairs 
of pins, one of each pair near the trough and the other about 
10 cms. away, so that they seem in a line with the one inside. 
We now want to mark the outline of the trough. If the glass 



Fig. 28.-~Refraction at a Curved Surface. 


plate does not project beyond the ring, this is quite easy. But 
otherwise, knowing its diameter, a circle may be described with 
compasses set to the right size passing through two points on 
its circumference (determined by actual measurement). Each 
pair of pins must now be connected by a line, and the lines 
produced until they meet. The caustic may then be drawn 
touching all these lines. The geometrical image of the pin is 
the apex of this caustic. 

Measure the distance of the actual pin within the trough from 
the surface, and that of its image from the surface, also the 
radius of the trough. Make a drawing on a reduced scale in 
your notebook, and enter the measurements upon it. 

14. The Oonrse of ParaUel Raya, represented by Pairs of Pins, through 
this Trough, and the Principal Focus. — It will easily be seen that 
only those rays which pass normally through the surfaces go at 
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all accurately through the geometrical focus, and that there is 
a considerable aberration for rays that are far from the central 
line. 


15. PatduofRaysrefhustedthronghaCylliulriealZ^ 

The lens may be made by cementing strips 3 or 4 inches long, 
cut from rings similar to those already 
used but of a diameter of 8 or 10 inches, 
on suitable bases. In this way troughs 
to represent a plano-convex or concave, 
double convex, meniscus or double con- 
cave lens may easily be formed. Instead 
of these troughs, a piece of cylindrical glass 
lens may be used. A strip a quarter of 
an inch deep, cut from a cylindrical lens 
of about 10 inches focus and 2^ inches 
diameter, is very suitable. Half a cracked 
lantern-condenser may be used. 

Stand the lens upon a piece of ruled r. a. .3. -Cylindrical Uns. 
foolscap so that its plane may be perpendicular to the ruling. 
Looking through the lens, place pairs of pins, one close to the 
lens and one at about lo cms. distance, to appear in a line with 




each line on the foolscap, as seen through the lens. Draw the 
trace of the surfaces of the lens on the paper. Move the lens and 
connect up the pins. The caustic may now be drawn in, to touch 
these lines. In the case of a plano-convex lens, the rays should 
be traced through in both directions, and the distance of the 
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geometrical focus from the surfaces measured, and also the 
difference in shape of the caustic observed. It will be seen 
that the aberration is very much greater — as indicated by the 
angle of the caustic being more obtuse — when the parallel rays 
enter the lens by its plane surface than when they enter by its 
curved surface. 

Focal Lines. 

i6. Focal Unas l« 7 Befraolio& at a Single PlaiieSiirflsoe. Apparatus , — 
Drawing board, pins, ruler and scale ; two small blocks carrying 
a vertical and a horizontal wire respectively (see Fig. 26) ; a 
trough of water a pie-dish) ; a piece (if zinc or a card with 
a horizontal and a vertical line ruled on it, and a support to 
hold it upright in the water : blocks to siipjwrt the draw'ing-board. 



Fill a trough nearly to the brim with water. Suptwrl the card 
in a vertical plane at one end. At the opposite end of the trough 
set up the drawing-board on blocks in such a iK>sition that its 
plane shall appear to coincide with the horizontal line on the card, 
that is, so that on putting the eye in this plane and looking along 
.the board in a line that just grazes the surface, the horizontal line 
on the card shall be just visible. 

The final adjustment is most easily affected by raising or 
lowering the card slightly in the water. 

Two pins — a long one and a .short one — must now be inserted 
in the l^rd and adjusted until the line joining their heads^ when 
produced shall also appear to meet the horizontal line on the card 
as in Fig. 25. This is most easily done by inserting the pins 
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in approximately the correct positions, and then bending the long 
one either forward or backward until correct. 

It is obvious that the image of the horizontal line must 
coincide with the point of intersection of the line joining the pins 
and the plane of the board. 

Next insert two pairs of pins as shewn in Fig. 25, so that the lines 
joining each pair may each seem to pass through the image bf the 
vertical line on the card. 'Fhe point of intersection of these two 
lines must therefore fix the position of this image. 

Measure the horizontal distance from the board to the card; 
The heights of each end of the board above the table ; the 
height of the surface of the water above the table; and the 
depth of the horizontal line on the card below the surface 
of the water. 

Without disturbing the drawing-lx)ard, carefully remove the trough 
of water. Then, looking along the feet of the pins, adjust the 
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vertical wire to coincide with their point of intersections (Fig. 26). 
In the same way adjust the horizontal pin (by varying both its height 
from the table, and its distance from the board) until it coincides 
both with the plane of the board and the line joining the tops of 
the long and short pins first inserted. These two wires are then 
in exactly the positions occupied pre>’iously by the images of the 
two lines on the card. Measure their distances from the board. 

Note that the position of the image of the horizontal line 
is determined by the intersection of rays -which lie in a 
vertical plane, and that the position of the image of the vertical 
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line is determined by tlie intersection of lines which lie in 
the plane of the board, />. very nearly by the lines which lie 
in a plane normal to the line. 

See that the positions, found by experiment, .agree with their 
theoretical ones. 


1 7. Fooal Lines by Refraction at a Single Curved Burfroe. Apparatus, 
— A reading microscope with a low power objective a 2 inch), 
.and a scale on the course adjustment : a lamp chimney of circular 
cross-section (an ordinary beaker will do for one portion of the 
experiment) ; a white card, or a piece of wood or metal painted 
white. T'his should be as long as the chimney with one vertical 
line down it lengthwise, and two horizontal lines, one of them just 

level with the greatest 
horizontal diameter of 
the chimney ; a irork 
to close the lower end : 
calipers ; water : pins ; 
clamps. 

Insert two pins in 
the card in the cen- 
tral line, and let their 
heads project exactly 
the same amount from 
the face of card (say 
2 cms.). 

Put the cork in the 
chimney, fill it with 
^ Wcater, put it upright 
and fix it. Set up the 
card in the chimney, 
let the pins touch the chimney at two points in its cylindrical 
portion, and let one of the cross-lines be just level with the 
greatest horizontal .section of the chimney. Adjust the reading 
microscope to \new in succession each of the crosses formed by 
the horizontal lines on the card with the vertical line, measuring 
in each case the distances of the images of the horizontal and 
vertical lines from the front of the glass, by racking the micro- 
scope body back until the glass itself comes into focus. 



Fh*. 27.— Focal lines. 
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As in the last experiment, the position of the image of the 
vertical line will be determined by the refraction in a plane normal 
to it, that is a horizontal plane. At both positions this refraction 
is refraction at a curved surface, of which the radius of curvature 
can be at once determined by measuring the diameter of the 
chimney there. 

The actual distance of the vertical line from the glass is 
also known (being the height of the pin's head above the face of 
the card). 'Fhus the position of the image of this line can be 
calculated from the ordinary formula for a curved surface, 


When /A is the reciprocal of 133, r is half the diameter of the 
chimney, and u is the height of the pin, should agree with 
the result of the experiment. 

At the lower position the difference in the radii of the glass 
in the two positions will have to be added to the height of the 
pins to get the true value of u. 

Again, the positions of the images of the horizontal lines 
will be determined by the refraction in the vertical plane. In 
the first case the vertical section of the chimney is a straight line, 
thus the position of the image is given by the ordinary formula for 
refraction at a plane, viz. : „ i 

o ; 

V.J u 

it and fi having the same meaning as above, z\y is the apparent 
distance of the image from the surface. 

In the second case the vertical section is neither a straight line 
nor (in general) a circle of the same diameter as the horizontal 
section of the chimney there. To find it approximately, cut a thin 
card (visiting card) along two straight lines which intersect at an 
angle of about 1 50“. 

Hold this card against the chimney in a vertical plane, and 
mark carefully the exact points at which they touch one another. 

Now lie the card on a sheet of paper, run a pencil along 
the card and mark the points of contact on the paper. Remove 
the card, and draw normals at these points ; they vtiM intersect 
at the centre of the circle, 'fhe length of either of these normals" 
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will be the radius of curvation of the vertical section of the surface 
and is the r of the formula, 

the u and have the same meanings as above. 

For Focal Lines by Oblique Reflection at a Concave Mirror, 
see S 125. 

Formation of the Rainbow. 

Apparatus as in § 13, except that about half the circle is to be 
silvered on the outside.^ 

18. Primary Rainbow. — Place a pin, Pp within the trough close 
to the silvered surface. lx)oking through the trough obliquely, 



place two pins, Kp .S,, to appear iiT a line with Pj, and two 
more pirn, T'j and V,, to appear in a line with the image of 
P| and S,, formed by reflection in the mirror. Place two other 
pin.s, S2 and in such positions that the line joining them 
is parallel to the line joining S|, Rp and looking along this 

1 If the trough is not silvered it must not l>e blacked, as the chief reflection will 
occur at the outer glass-air surface. The pin itself is very difficult to see, but if a 
silvered bead be threaded on it, in a good light, the bright spot formed by reflection 
in this bead can be seen against a black background, such as a roll of black velvet, 
and the experiment may be performed as first descrilxd. 
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line, place within the trough to seem in the same line. Again, 
looking, in the drop from the other side, place. Tg, Vg, to appear 
in the line with the image of Pg, S,„ Kg, reflected from the 
silvered surface. Proceed in this way to find the direction both 
within and without the trough of a series of rays all parallel 
to RjSi. 

It. will be found that one ray, R,S,T,V,, is less deviated than 
those on either side of it. It is in this direction that the raindrop 
would appear brightest if illuminated by a beam of light parallel 
to RS. Produce the lines RjSi, and VjTj, to meet at O, and 
measure the angle R, 0 |T,. It should be 41* 32'. 

19. Alternative Method with an Uneilvered Trongh . — If we assume 
that the refledtion follows the ordinary laws of reflection, a sil- 
vered trough is not necessary. Place the pin P in the trough 
touching the far surface. Looking through the trough obliquely, 
place pairs of pins R|S,, RgS.,, etc., to appear in a line with P. 
Or, which is much (juicker, place a scale on the paper to appear 
in a line w’ith P, and run a pencil along its edge. When the 
scale is almost tangential to the trough so that the light enters 
the surface very nearly at grazing int'idence, it will be seen that 
the image of the pin broadens out. It is this position which 
gives the minimum deviation. On moving the eye slightly this 
broad image will separate into two — one moving inwards towards 
the pin, and the other outwards to become the tangent to the 
surface. Follow the latter and draw the ray. Do this on each 
side. 

It will be found that the rays obtained from the second images 
of the pins, namely those that appear to move towards the 
tangent, cross the others.. The total deviation of these is there- 
fore greater. 

When the image broadened out, the rays became practically 
parallel. Produce any pair of these jxirallel rays, one on each 
side, until they meet, and measure the angle. It should be 
twice 41“ 32' (i\e. 83"* abx^ut). 

The angle seldom comes quite right as the trough is not 
sufficiently circular — a very small deviation from the circle having 
a very marked effect when the rays strike the surface at such oblique 
angles. 
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20. Seooiidary Rainbow. — 'Fhc only difference between this experi- 
ment and the last will be the selection of the direction, of RS, 
which must slope as shown. The vessel must be so placed that 
the two reflections occur upon the silvered i)art of the trough. 



A series of ruled lines such as those on a piece of ruled 
foolscap paper may be placed without the trough, in place of 
the parallel pairs of pins R, S. By looking at this sy.stem in 
the direction V I', it is easy to determine the one which is least 
deviated, and to see that the deviation of the one on each side 
of this is very nearly the sjune as that of this one, but that the 
deviation increases very rapidly for those still further away. 

Having found the one, R-jSaPgQgV.,, which is least deviated, 
measure the angle It should be 51* 58'. 

31 . Artiaoial Rainbow. — Apparatus . — An aspirator: glass and 
rubber tube; a short piece of glass tube with a bore i mm. in 
diameter ; drawing-board and pins ; gas flame — preferably in- 
candescent — in a T30X with a small aperture, or a simple candle : 
blocks and beaker. 

Attach the millimetre tube to the tubules of the aspirator, and 
support it vertically in the clip so that a vertical stream of water 
may flow out, which can be received in a beaker. Prop up the 
drawing-board so that its upper surface is on a level with this 
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stream. Place the gas flame at a distance of 3 or 4 feet from 
the jet, turning the box so that the light may fall upon the jet. 
'Phen, on bringing the eye as close to the jet as possible without 
intercepting the light, and looking through "the jet, with the back 
to the light, the primary and secondary rainbows will easily be 
seen, each accompanied by a large number (15 or 20) of super- 
numerary bows. The primary rainbow is the one nearest to the 
line joining the flame to the jet. 



Fig. Tp , — Arrangement of Apparatus to measure the Angles of the Primary and 
Secondary Rainliovirs. Standing^ back to the candle F, with the eye at En the 
primaiy bow is seen in the direction KtS|. The eye is at arben inserting the pins 
P, Q, in line with F and the jet A. 

Insert in the drawing-board a pair of pins, one close to the jet 
and one as far away as possible in a line with the jet and the 
j)rimary rainbow. Do the same for the secondar>^ rainbow, 
lastly, insert a pair of pins in the continuation of the line joining 
the light to the jet. 

To do this go round to the far side of the board, and with the 
eye nearly in the plane of the board, look along the line joining 
the jet to the candle. In this ]X)sition the surface of the {xiper 
or drawing-board will appear slightly shining ; in fact, it will 
partially reflect ^he light of the candle, and a shado\v of the jet 
will be seen along the surface. Insert one pin close to the jet 
in this shadow, and another at as great a distance as the board 
will allow. 
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Join the pins in pairs, and measure the angle between the 
lines so obtained. (As the lines will of course meet beyond the 
edge of the drawing-board, it will be found necessary to draw 
parallel lines on the Bbard in order to measure these angles.) 

Considering the simple nature of this experiment it gives 
remarkably accurate results. If the pins inserted in the direction 
of the rainbpw are placed to appear in a line with the yellow of 
that bow, the angle given by r should be 41*32', and the re.sult 
can easily be obtained to half a degree. 'Fhe difference betw'een 
the deviation of the red, yellow, and violet can easily be meiisured, 
amounting as it does to about two degrees. 


Determination of the Befhtctive Index of a Liquid by 
the Critical Angle. 


22. When a ray of light travelling in a denser medium strikes the 
'surface separating it from a rarer medium, it generally is partly re- 
flected and partly refracted into the rarer medium, where it makes an 
increased angle with the normal. For a certain angle of incidence this 
angle, the angle of refraction, becomes 90*. If the angle of incidence 
be still further increased, there will be no refracted ray : the whole 
light will be reflected, and wc obtain what is known as total reflection. 
The largest angle of incidence for which any of the light passes into 
the rarer medium is called the critical angle ; and since the angle of 
refraction is then 90”, and the light is passing from the rzirer into the 
denser medium, 


1 


fi sin 90 


sin / 
I 


and therefore 


smi=-. 


If a parallel plate of some other transparent substance separates the 
two media, when the ray resiches the critical angle from that substance 
tO the rarer medium, the angle of incidence on the plate from the 
denser medium will be the critical angle for that medium and the 
rarer one ; for instance, if a glass plate separates water from air as in 
Fig. 31, and if the plate be rotated until the ray, FQR, strikes the 
surface, R, at the critical angle, for glass and air, then it strikes 
the surface at Q at the critical angle, /, of water and air. 

For, if fA be the refractive index from water to A\r, and /jl the 
refractive index from glass to air, the refractive index from water 

to glass will be and s= 

^ sin / /ti ’ 
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The normal to the 


Thus, if sin /'as wc shall also have sinf**-. 

glass plate, therefore, makes an angle equal to the critical angle 
with the incident ray. 

Therefore, if we set 
the glass normal to 
the ray, and rotate it 
until the critical angle 
is reached, and meas- 
ure the angle through 
which it is turned, the 
reciprocal of the sine 
of this angle will be 
the refractive index of 
the water. 

Instead of attempt- 
ing to set the glass at 
right angles to the ray, 
it will be easier to 
turn it into the position 
shown by the dotted 
lines, in which the ray 
is again incident at the 
critical angle. The 
angle between the two 
positions of the glass 



Fig. 3T.>-Critical Angle. 


will now be double the critical angle. 

Apparatus . — A small glass tank alx)ut 2 or 3 inches cube — 
preferably with parallel sides, though this is not very important ; 

drawing-board ; pins ; millimetre scale : two 
pieces of thin patent plate about 2 inches 
S(|uare ; tinfoil ; shellac varnish ; and a wooden 
stcKjl about 6 inches long, tall enough to put 
over the trough. 



Cut a piece of tinfoil the size of the glass 
plates and remove the greater part of the 
centre, leaving a narrow strip all round. Clean 
Fic'.. 3a.-r.iaM Piat<» the two pieces of glass, and placing this tinfoil 
enclosing a layer of Air. between them (Fig. 32), attach them 

together top and bottom with cotton, and shellac varnish the 
edges so as to make them air-tight. A layer of air will thus be 
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enclosed between the two gUiss plates — the thinner this layer 
of air the better. Cut a slot in the wooden stool fiarallel to its 
long side, as in Fig. 33, and insert the upper end of the double 
plate above described^ fixing it in position with w’edges and the 
shellac varnish. To each foot of the stand attach a needle to 
act as a pointer. 

Place the drawing-board in front of a window, and put the 
trough on the centre of the drawing-board. Nearly fill it with 
water. Insert two pins, P and Q, perpendicular to the face of 
the trough. Place the stool over the trough so that the double 



Fig. 33.— Refractive Index of Water by ilie Critical Alible. 


glass plate containing the air-film may dip into the water.. Then, 
looking through the trough in the direction P(,), the pin Q should 
be visible through the water and the glass plates. Now’ turn the 
stool round, and in a certain position it will be found that the 
pin Q will disappear, and one half of the field will become dark. 
Mark the positions of the needles on the paper as at A, B, when 
the blue colour, with which the dark part of the field terminates, 
just reaches Q. Now turn the stool round until the pin Q is 
again on the point of di.sappearing, and mark the lines (', I) on 
the paper. 

The ray after passing through the first glass plate and the 
air-film will, until the critical angle is reached, enter the second 
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glass plate, and will emerge from it into the water parallel to 
the original incident ray, so that the light coming from Q passes 
right through to the eye at P. But when the critical angle is 
reached, the ray on entering the air-film passes along at grazing 
incidence, and strikes the tinfoil 
instead of the second glass plate, 
and no light from Q will reach 
the eye. If the glass plates are 
separated by a larger space, the 
light from Q will be cut off before 
the critical angle is reached. 

The blue colour indicates the 

disappearance of the yellow, and 

shows that we have reached the 

critical angle for yellow light ; the 

refractive index obtained should 

therefore be the refractive index 
^ ^ t n 1* Fig. 34.— Measurement of Ciitical Angle, 

of water for yellow light. ^ 

Now remove the stool and trough, join the lines AB, CD 
(Fig. 34), meeting at O. With centre O, draw a circle, cutting 
these lines at E and F. Join E, F. 'I'he critical angle will be 



half the angle EOF. 
And therefore 


sin t — 


.ll^F 
OE ’ 


or 


/» = 


2OE 

EF’ 


Detemiinatioii of tihe Befractive Index of a Lhitiid by the 
(Mtical Angle from the Liquid to Glass. 

23. Apparatus.— \ cubical glaw block or a right-angled glass 
prism, the refractive index of which is known ; drawing-board, 
pins, protractor; a piece of ground glass or paper screen that 
can be set up vertically ;^gas flame— preferably incandescent. 

Draw a long line AB on the drawing-board. Put a drop of 
the liquid, the refractive index of which is to be found, on one 
face of the block, and place the block on the drawing-board 
with this face, CD, vertically over the line AB. Look in the 
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directicm PQ through the face DE of the block, and place the 
ground glass, or paper screen, S (which must be well illuminated), 
so that its image is seen by reflection in the fitce CD. At the 



Pia 35.- Refractive Index of a Drop of Liquid. 


point where the drop of liquid is placed on ihc face CD, the 
reflection will generally be less perfect; on moving the eye 
towards B, at a certain angle, the liquid will begin to disappear, 



Fk;. 36. —Refractive Index of a Drop of Liquid. 


and the reflection become total. When the drop has only 
partly disappeared, a vertical blue line will be visible. Insert 
two pins, P and Q, on the line joining the eye to this blue line. 
In this direction, the yellow light has just reached its critical 
angle. 
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Thus, callin^j: i and r the angles of incidence and refraction at the 
surface I)K, since the ray is incident at CD at the criticjil angle, we 
have 

n 

cos ; 

// being the refractive index of the liquid, and N that of the glass ; 
also . . 


therefore 

Square and add, we get 




N 


8111*-;'+ cosV= ,^,5, ; 

therefore w = sinV. (i) 

Produce PQ to meet AH at R, and drop a perpendicular, PM, on 


AH. Then 

Thus, as N is known, n can be found by substituting in equation (i). 


. . PM 


Determination of the Befiractive Index of a Substance 
by Measuring the Apparent Thickness. 


24. Liquid. — Apparatus, — A 
shallow vessel will be retpiired to 
contain the li(|uid, preferably of 
glass, and a microscope with a 
low power objei*live ; it should 
have a scale on the coarse 
adjustment. 

The microscope is set up with 
its tube vertical, and is focussed 
upon the bottom of the empty 
vessel. The reading on the scale 
attached to the coarse adjust- 
ment is observed. [In default of 
such a scale, the height of some 
definite point on the tube of the 
instrument can be read with an 
ordinary millimetre scale.] With- 
out moving the vessel the liquid 
C.L. c 



Fig. 37.>- Refractive Index of a Liquid. 
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is poured in to a depth of i or 2 cms., depending upon 
the focal length of the objective, and the microscope is focussed 
upon the image of the bottom as seen through the liquid, and 
its position again noted. lastly, it is to be focussed upon the 
surface of the liquid ; for this pur|)ose a little lycopodium |)owder 
may be scattered upon the surface. 'The refractive index is the 

ratio th e real depth 
the apparent depth* 

25. A aiasfl Block. — Apparatus . — A cubical block of glass about 
ij inch edge: a microscope with a low power objective, its 
body either horizontal or vertical — preferably the former ; blocks 
and millimetre scale. 

If the block is new and free from scratches, it will be neccssar} 
to make its surface visible, either by fingering it, or by attaching a 
small .piece of stamp>paper. Set it up so that the stam[><paper 
can be seen in the microscope after refraction through the block, 
and focus the microscope upon it. If there is a scale attached 
to the rack of the microscope, take the reading u]x>n it; if not, 
measure to some fixed point on the tube with the millimetre scale. 
Withdraw the microscope until the front surface of the block is in 
focus, and measure the amount the objective has been moved, 
again using either the scale on the instrument, if it has one, or the 
millimetre scale. The amount of the motion is the apparent 
thickness of the blcK'k ; its real thickness can be determined 
directly with the millimetre scale. I'he refractive index is the 

ratio — — - thickness^ 

the apparent thickness* 

26. A Micro Cover Olaas. — Apparatus . — Some pieces of micro 
cover glass ; a microscope, of which the milled head of the fine 
adjustment must be graduated. 'Fhe actual value of the grada- 
tions will not be required. A higher power (at least ^ inch) 
objective will be necessary. 

Place the cover glass, whose surface must be rendered visible 
by some means (it is sufficient to finger it), on the stage of the 
microscope, so as to observe a part of its surface near the edge 
— the edge may be in the centre of the field. By focussing first 
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the lower and then the up|3er surface, determine its apparent 
thickness. 

Fix the attention now upon the edge itself; the terminations 
of the ujjper and lower surfaces will be visible owing to the 
large cone of rays whicli the objective admits, and therefore, 
the actual thickness of the surface may be measured, using the 
same fine adjustment screw. 'Fhe ratio of the real to the apparent 
thickness will be the refractive index. 

As we are dealing only with the ratio of the real and apparent 
thicknesses, it is sufficient to measure them in divisions of the 
milled head, it is not necessary to determine their absolute values 
in centimetres. 

Selection of a Piece of Parallel Glass, and Bough Determina- 
tion of the Angle between the Surfaces of a Piece of 
nearly Parallel Glass. 

27. If a distant bright point be observed at very oblique inci- 
dence in a piece of imrallel unsilvered or silvered glass, images are 
formed by reflection both at the 
upper and lower surfaces, and 
also after three, five, or more 
internal reflections. If tlie sur- 
faces of the glass arc truly parallel, 
these images w'ill all approximately 
coincide, and for an object at 
an infinite distance, will do so 
absolutely, for the rays after 
reflection will all be parallel, and 
will therefore appear to come 
from the same point. If a piece 
of ordinary glass be held up so 
that a distant flame is observed at 
almost grazing incidence, a series of images of the flame will 
nearly always be visible which gradually diminish in brightness. 
If the glass be now rotated in its own plane, this series will be 
seen to rotate also. I'his series is due to the two surfaces not 
being truly parallel. 



Fit;. 38.— Examination for Parallelism. 
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Let S (Fig. 40) be the distant bright point and AB and CD be 
the upper and lower surfaces of the mirror, and, to simplify the 



F(g. 39.— Series of Images of a Distant Candle seen by Oblique Incidence in a nearly 
Parallel Mirror. (This figure should be looked at obliquely.) 


figure, we will neglect the refraction so that we may treat AH and CD 
as two ordinary mirrors. Rays from S which enter the eye, after 



Fig. 4a— Single Image of a Distant Flame formed by Two Parallel Mirrors. 


reflection at these mirrors (since the lines SP, SQ arc parallel and 
the surfaces AB and CD arc also parallel), must obviously either 
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coincide or be parallel. Thus, as S is distant, only a single image 
will result. 

In Fig. 41, let the surfaces AB and Cl) make a small angle with one 
another, but suppose them each to be perpendicular to the plane of 
the paper .so that their line of intersection is normal to the paper. 










A 

,p 

B 


c 

q' ^ 

D 
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Fio. 41. —Multiple Images of .n Distant Flame, formed by Two Mirrors not quite 
parallel to one another. 

Let R,, R.J, be the images of the source formed by the surfaces AB 
and CD respectively. The angle S,PRi is twice the angle S,PB, the 
angle S^QR^ is twice the angle S.jQI^ ; therefore, the angle R|£R2 
must be twice the angle between AB and CD. It can easily be shown 
that, if R;, is the image formed after three reflections, the angle RsER.^ 
is also equal to twice the angle between the mirrors and so on. A 
series of images of the distant object will thus be formed at equal 
angular intervals. 

If the glass be turned round a little in its own plane, so that 
the line of intersection of the .surfiu'e.s is no longer perpendicular 
to the plane of incidence, the images formed by successive reflec- 
tions will no longer lie in the plane of the paper. 'They will 
appear to tail-off either to the right or the left. 

Apparatus , — Pieces of plate-glass, candles, and a metre scale. 

28. Examination and Selection. — Light one candle and put it as 
far away as the size of the room will permit. Examine the 
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appearance of the image or images, in one of the pieces of glass 
held very obliquely, so that the candle seems only a short distance 
from its image formed in the mirror. If a series of images is 
formed, rotate the glass and observe the rotation of the images. 
'Fhey make one complete revolution by the time the plate has 
been rotated (iiice in its own plane. Also move the plate in its 
owm i)lane so that the reflections occur at different parts of its 
surface. If the surfaces are not perfectly plane (so that the 
angle between them varies from point to point), this will be 
shown by the images closing up or opening out. If only a single 
image is visible or if the series of images be nearly coincident, 



Fi*;. 42.— Angle between Surfacef;. 


the })late is either i)arallel or nearly so. In the latter case it 
may happen that some part of the plate may be found to be 
parallel. Should such a part be found, it should be marked and 
put a.side, as it will be valuable for other experiments. 

29. The Angle between the Surfaces. — Support the mirror with its 
plane vertical. Rotate it in its own plane until the images of 
the distant candle are in a horizontal line. Then arrange two 
other candles at about the siime distance from the observer as 
the first, to appear (as seen through the gla.ss if unsilvered, or 
seen just over the edge of the glass if silvered) to coincide with 
the first tw'o images of the first candle. Measure the distance 
afwt of these last tw'o candles (a) and the distance from them to 
the eye (//). 'Then the angle betw^een the tw'o surfaces will be 

given approximately by ~ in circular mea.sure. 
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ADDITIONAL PRACTICAL EXERCISES TO CHAPTER I 

1. Stand two mirrors on a paper so that their surfaces are both 
vertical and at right angles to one another. Stick a pin in the paper 
about 3 inches in front of one mirror and i inch in front of the other 
mirror. Follow with pins the course of two rays from this pin to an 
eye placed to observe the image which has been formed after two 
reflections in the mirrors, producing the rays in each case until they 
meet, and so locate the positions of the successive images. See that 
the images lie on a circle whose centre is at the intersection of the 
mirrors, and passes through the original pin. 

2. Reduce the angle between the two mirrors in the last experiment 
to fe®. Note the number of images formed, and see that when the 
angle is not exactly correct, the diagonally opposite image of the pin 
seems suddenly to alter its position as the head is moved sideways, 
and that this alteration occurs when the line joining the image to the 
eye passes from the one mirror to the other. Follow the path of two 
rays which are forming this image from the pin to the eye. Again 
see that the successive images lie on a circle. 

3. Place two mirrors facing and parallel to one another, and about 
2 inches apart. Insert a pin between the mirrors and about half an 
inch from one of them. Looking in the mirrors a little to one side, 
note that a series of pairs of images are produced by these successive 
reflections, lly the method § 2 (^) find the positions of these successive 
images. 

4. Trace a ray in the last experiment from the pin to the eye which 
has suffered three reflections at the parallel mirrors. 

5. In Fig. 1 1 the two pins seen through the prism do not appear close 
to the surface of the prism, and do not reach down to the lines AB, 
AC. Why is this ? Examine which is the pin rnarked P in the figure, 
and trace the rays by which the pin is seen in this position. 

6. From the measurements in Experiment, 6, calculate the 
refractive index of the prism from the formula : 

sin i (5+ A) 
sin ^A ’ 

S being the angle FDS, and A the angle BAC of the prism (Fig. 12). 
The sines of the angles are to be taken from the table of natural sines 
given at the end of the book. 

7. In Experiment, § 7, draw a series of pairs of lines RP, SQ. See 
that (if the prism is isosceles, for instance, an equilateral one) the 
lines RP and SQ make equal angles with BC, and thus the prism 
acts in a sense as a mirror. Produce the pairs of lines to meet. They 
do not meet in the same plane. Note that the pin S may be plac^ 
on the other side of the line BC produced, and the reflections will still 
take place. 
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8 . From the measurements made in Experiment, I3» calculate the 
refractive index by means of the formula ; 

/A 1 

7' // r ' 
r 
u 

or H— — , 

r 

_ - I 

in which //, and arc the distances of the pin, iinaj-c, and the centre 
respectively, from the surface of the trough at which refraction takes 
place when the incidence is nearly normal, anil are to be reckoned 
positive when they are measured towards the inciilent light. As this is 
the case here, they will all be positive in the above formula. 

9 . In Experiment, S 14, calculate the geometrical focus, and compare 
its position with that found by experiment (assuming the refractive 
index of water to be by making two applications of the formula ! 

I^/A- I 

7 ' ti r 

10 . Place the concave semicircular glass on a slieet of paper as in 
E.xperiment, S 11. Eight a wax match and hold it 1 inch, 2^ inches, 
3 inches, and 6 inches from the surface. Note that the light reflected 
from the concave surface is much brighter along the caustic. Note that 
the paper is a little brighter within the t austic than it is outside. Hold 
a lead-pencil against the inner surface. It will form a shadow on the 
paper, w'hich comes to a point on the caustic. Move the pencil along 
the surface. See that the point of the shadow' always lies on the caustic, 
and the shadow* is always tangential to the caustic, 'fhe shadow', of 
course, marks the direc tion in which the light it cuts off would ha\e 
been reflected, and therefore shows that the reflected light passes 
thnjugh the caustic. As the shadow is pointed, it shows that the light 
reflected from the whole breadth of the pencil is coiuentratcd into one 
point, and therefore explains the greater intensity there. 

11 . Instead of the stream of water of Experiment, S 2r, use a glass 
rod, and find the angles of the primary and sccondai )* rainbow for glass. 
(The angle of the secondary bow will be found greater than a right 

angle.; 

12 . Place two right-angled prisms with their hypotenuses in contact 
to form a cube. On looking in one face of the cube only objects 
reflected in the hypotenuse will lx: visible. Insert a drop of water 
between the two faces in contact, the part wetted will become trans- 
parent. 

13 . Place this block on the drawing-board as in Figure 36, and 
find the direction PR in which the block just ceases to be tnansparent. 
Measure the lines KM, PK, as in that experiment, and calculate /x^ from 
the equations : 

• 1 • I KM 

and sin(0--45;-^- • TTo • 

/Xff 1 K 



CHAPTER II 

MIRRORS AND LENSES 


Position and Nature of the Image formed by a 
Concave Lens. 

30. — ("oiiciive lines of alxjut 15 cm. focal length; 

stand to hold the lens vertical : a card with large printed letters upon 
it, also sui)ported in a vertical plane. 

Place the lens at a distance of 5, 10, 

15, 20, ... cms. from the card, and 
examine the image seen through the 
lens. Move the eye to the left, .and, 
treating tlie lens as a window (p. 4), 
determine Avhelher the image is in front 
of or hehiiul it. Observe also the 
nature aiul character of the image — 
whether it is erect or inverted, magni- 
fied or diminished — at each distance. 

Enter the results thus : 

Is the image 
on the sain« 
side of the 
lens .as the 
object ? 


I Distance 
1 of object 
I from lens. 




To make the entries in the last column, we must remember, 
as pointed out above, that when viewing objects at different 
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distances from the observer that are practically in a line with 
one another, a movement of the observer to right or left will 

cause the farther object to 
appear to move relatively to 
the nearer one in the same 
direction as the observer : Le. 
if he moves to the left, the 
farther object will move to 
the left relatively to the 
nearer one. 'Fhey may both 
move to the left or right, 
but in either case the further 
one will finally be to the left 
of the nearer one. 'J'he 
object as seen outside the 
lens, and its image as seen 
through the lens, will be 
found both to move to the 
left across the lens if the 
observer moves to the left; 
but the motion of one of them across the lens will be greater 
than that of the other. 'Fhe object is therefore moving relatively 
to its image. If this relative motion is to the left, the object is 
further off than its image. 

The Position and Nature of the Image of an Object formed 
by Befiraction through a Convex Lens. 

31. Apparatus, — A convex lens of about 15 cms. focal length ; 
stand and printed card as before ; small gas flame and screen ; 
knitting needle in a vertical stand. 

Place the lens at a distance of 5, 10, 15, ... cms. from the 
card, and standing at a distance of 2 or 3 metres from the lens 
observe the image as seen through the lens. 

Enter the results in columns as in Experiment, § 30. 

It will be found that at some distances the image is erect and 
at other distances it is inverted. Also at some distances it will 
be magnified, whilst at other distances it will appear diminished ; 




F 4 g. 44. Fig. 45. 

Images in a Concave l>ens. 

Fig. 44.— Central position when a knitting needle 
is used as an object. 

FiCf. 45.— If it appears as in this figure, since 
the observer has moved to the left, and the object 
is now to the left of the image, the object must be 
further away than the image. 
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it is also sometimes on one side of the lens, and sometimes on 
the other. At one distance the image will be indistinct. This 
distance should be noticed. 

At those distances at which the image is formed on the 
observer’s side of the lens the image is real and can be 
received upon a screen; but there would not be sufficient light 
from the card to see this image. To find the image, place the 
knitting needle between the observer and the lens. On moving 
to the left, both image and knitting needle, being on the near 
side of the lens, will appear to move across its surface towards 



Fig. 46. Fic. 47. 

In Fig. 47 the observer has moved to the right, and the needle has moved from 
the S to the U, or has moved to the right relatively to the lettering. Thus, the 
needle is farther off than the image, and must lie movra towards the observer. 

the right. If the knitting needle is exactly in the same position 
as the image, it will move at exactly the same rate as the image 

across the lens, and will not seem to move relatively to the 

image itself. But this is not likely to occur at the first trial. 

The knitting needle will either be some distance in front or 

behind the image. If the knitting needle is farther from the 
observer than the image, when he moves to the left it will seem 
to move across the image towards the left. As beginners usually 
find some difficulty in distinguishing the relative motion of the 
knitting needle across the image from the motion of knitting 
needle and image across the lens, it is advisable to sketch the 
position of the knitting needle and the lettering, first when the 
observer is straight in front of the lens and again w'hen he has 
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moved some distance to the left. On comparing the two sketches 
it is easy to see if the needle has moved across the lettering to 
the left : if so, it is too far from the observer, and must be moved 
towards him. By repeating this several times, it is possible to 
find a position for the needle, in which this relative motion 
ceases, and then it and the image really coincide. 

If we now replace the knitting needle by a screen and the 
printed card hy a gas ilame, a clear image of the gas flame 
should be formi'd iiiion the screen. 

The Position and Nature of the Image formed by 
Reflection in a Convex Mirror. 

32. Apf*aratus. — ('onve\ mirror about 20 to cms. radius 
curvature, with stand, small gas flame, knitting needle in a 
vertical stand. 

Set up the convex mirror in a vertical plane, and place the 
gas flame at distances 5, 10, 15, ...cms. 
from a card, and observe its image as 
seen in the mirror. 

Enter the results in columns as before. 
It will be found that the image is 
always formed behind the mirror. IMace 
a knitting needle also behind the mirror ; 
of course, only the upjier and lower parts 
will be visible, the centre being obscured 
by the mirror itself. I-.ooking at the 
image of the gas flame, place the knitting 
needle so that the gas flame .seems in 
the same vertical line as the knitting 
needle. Move the head sideways to the right or left, Jind notice 
if the gas flame moves acro.ss the mirror at the same rate as the 
knitting needle ; that i.s, whether it still .seems in a line with 
the ends of the knitting needle even when the eye is considerably 
to one side. If not, consider whether the knitting needle i.s too 
far back or too near the mirror, using the rule given on p. 6, 
and move it accordingly. Do not move the needle by gues.s-work 
only and try to find its position by rule of thumb, but think 



Fir,. 48.— Convex Mirror. 
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first the direction in which it should move. If this is not 
systematically done, it will be found that not only will a great 
deal of time be wasted in obtaining even the approximate 
position, but the position will never be found with the same 
amount of accuracy as when the movement of the needle is 
made intelligently. 

Observe whether the needle or the fiame is nearer to the 
mirror. 

The Position and Nature of the Image formed by 
Reflection at a Concave Mirror. 

Apparatus , — The concave mirror of about 20 to 30 cms. radius 
of curvature, and of as large a diameter as possible (a shaviug- 
mirror does excellently) ; stand, gas fiame, knitting needle, and 
screen ; black card, vase, and flowers. 

33. Real and Virtual Images. — Proceed as described for the 
convex lens, placing the flame at 5, 10, 15, ...cms. in front of 



Fic. 49.— Real Image formed by a Concave Mirror. 


the mirror, and observe it from a distance of 2 or 3 metres. 
'Phen, as in that case, the image will sometimes be on one side 
of the mirror and sometimes on the other, and at some distance 
will become indistinct. When the image is formed on the 
observer’s side of the mirror, it will be real and] can be received 
upon a screen. Find the position of the image by setting up a 
knitting needle and using the parallax method as described for 
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the convex lens, and finally replace the knitting needle by the 
screen. If the position has been correctly found, the image 
should appear well in focus. One difficulty will be found in 
this case; namely, that the direct light from the flame as well 
as that reflected from the mirror will both reach the screen. 
This can only be avoided by placing the flame and .screen slightly 
on opposite sides of *the axis so that the reflection from the 
mirror is slightly oblique, and then a card can be interposed to 
shade the direct light of the flame from the screen, as in Fig. 49, 
p. 45- 

Notice that as the flame is brought nearer the mirror, the 
screen, in order to keep the image in focus, will have’ to be 
gradually withdrawn. 



Fir;. 5a~Forination of Aerial Image by a Conc.'ive Mirror. 


34. Centre of Ourvature. — Try to obtain a position in which the 
image is the same size as the object. It will be found that this 
occurs when the screen is the same distance from the mirror as 
the flame. This distance is the radius of curvature of the mirror, 
which may therefore be at once measured. If the flame is at a 
greater distance, the screen will have to be placed between the 
flame and the mirror (of course, it must be put slightly on one 
side of the axis and the flame slightly on the other, or the light 
cannot reach the mirror, and therefore no image can be formed 
on the screen). 

35. Qiitlcal mnsion. — Arrange a small flower vase on a block, 
so that its mouth may be on a level with, and near the centre of 
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curvature of, the mirror (Fig. 50). Against this, between it and the 
mirror, stand a black card which also reaches up to the same level. 
Suspend a small bunch of flowers against the back of the card. 
Adjust the distance, and inclination, of the mirror until the image 
of the bunch of flowers is formed above the vase ; and then, on 
looking into the mirror from a little distance, it is difficult to 
realise that it is only the image that is seen. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON CHAPTER II 

Apparatus , — Some long focus concave and convex lenses (old 
spectacle lenses, which may be obtained from any opticians, of powers 
I to 2 dioptres, will do excellently). 

1. Hold a convex lens close to the eye, and move it up and down 

in a vertical plane. Look through at some moderately distant object. 
The image of this object will appear to move up and down also. 
Notice whether the movement is m the same direction as that of the 
lens ; for instance, whether the image moves up when the lens is 
moved up. • 

Draw a diagram showing the course of rays from the object to the 
eye through the upper edge of the lens. 

See that the displacement observed agrees with that which you 
would expect from your drawing. 

2. Repeat this experiment with a concave lens. The motion of the 
image will be in the opposite direction to that caused by a convex 
lens. Make a drawing showing the course of rays through its upper 
edge, and compare the result of the experiment with your drawing. 

3. Sort a series of lenses, separating the convex from the concave 
by this method. It will be found very difficult to distinguish a ver>' 
weak convex lens from a concave lens by the appearance, but quite 
easy by this method. 

4. Arrange the convex lenses in order according to their powers ; 
that is, according to the amount of the displacement they produce. 
If two or more lenses produce equal displacements, they are of equal 
power, and should be put together. 

5. Next arrange the concave lenses in a similar manner. Attempt 
to pair £( convex and a concave lens ; ue, to find a convex and a 
concave lens which will, when placed in contact and moved up and 
down before the eye, prepuce no apparent displacement of the image. 
Such a pair will have equal focal lengths. 

6. If in the fourth exercise there were two or more convex lenses 01 
equal power, and if there is a concave lens to pair with one of them, 
test it with the others, and see if it pairs with them also. 

Hence test the equality of their powers. (If there is no concave lens 
that exactly compares, tiy with the one which is nearest.) 
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7 . Suddenly place a piece uf thq^plate glass used in Experiment, 
§ 27, in front of the eye, or suddenly remove it, and see if there is any 
apparent displacement of the image of an object seen through the glass, 
as compared with its actual position. If there is, it shows that the two 
surfaces of the glass arc not exactly parallel. Note the direction of 
the displacement, and hence determine in which direction the surfaces 
slope together. Compare the result with the appearance of the distant 
dame observed as in Experiment, § 27. 



CHAPTER III 

FOCAL LENGTH OF MIRRORS AND LENSES- 
OPTICAL BENCH 

The Optical Bench and Fittings. 

36. A very simple form of optical bench can he made by attach- 
ing a metre sc'ale to one side of the upper face of a board about 
5 inches broad and 1 inch thick, and siippc^rling lenses on short 
blocks of wood in uprights cut with V slots, as indicated in the 



Fki. 51. — Simple Optical, Bench. 


figure. Or the lenses can be held between two upright parallel 
pieces of wood which are attached somewhat loosely at the bottom 
to a block. At the top they are drawn together by an elastic 
band. The lens is held by it.s edges in V grooves cut in the inner 
faces of the uprights (Fig. 51). 

The object can be a piece of thin board about 6 inches 
square, supptirted on another block, with a J-inch hole exactly on 
c.i., i> 
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a level with the ceptres of the lenses; to the front surface of 
this attach a white card with drawing-pins, having a clean 
hole a little more than ^-inch in diameter opposite the centre of 
the larger hole in the wood, with a vertical and a horizontal 
cross-wire, for which a very fine glass capillary tube does 
excellently. 

A lamp, or better an incandescent gas flame, is placed behind 
this. The receiving screen can be another similar board and 
card, but without any hole. 

Owing to the warping of the w^ood caused by the heat of the 
lamp, it is better to make the first screen of zinc (the one with 

the hole in). This is bent into the 
shape shown in Fig. 52, and a card 
slipped in the turned over part, AB, 
so that there is an air space of about 
^ inch between the card* and the 
zinc, '^rhe zinc can be cemented 
in a groove cut in the wooden 
block (Fig. 52). The heights of the 

Fig. 5a.-Cross wiwi Screen with Centres of the lenscs and screens 
two holes. (When only one is required, need not be more than about 

the other IS to be covered.) . , , ,, , 

3 inches. [It will be w^ell to make 
them the same as that of the saccharimeter described on p. 461, 
so that the parts may be interchangeable.] The blocks should 
be of the same width, so that when ]>ressed against the 
metre scale, the centres shall be in a line. Each size lens 
will require a se{>arate V block in order that the centre may 
remain at the same height ; but as these are very easily made, 
and only about four lenses will be necessary, this is no serious 
matter. 

AB shows the .shape to which the zinc is bent, and the other 
figure shows the card in position. 

Spectacle lenses may be u.sed if desired. The most useful 
will be a lo-inch and a 20-inch convex lens, and a 14-inch and a 
20-inch concave lens. 'Phey should all have the .same diameter. 

If special lenses are bought for it, 2 inches diameter will be 
found a convenient size. 

A convex and a concave mirror, each of about 12 inches focus, 
will be wanted; also a plane mirror of good plate-glass, which 
must be mounted to stand vertically in a block. 

One stand will be required to hold both convex lenses in 
contact, and another the lo-inch convex and the 14-inch concave 
together. If an achromatic lens about 2 inches in diameter and 
6 to 10 inches focal length be obtained (such as are used for 
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marine glasses), the cost will probably be no more than that 
of a convex and concave lens. It will not only answer the 
purpose for which those lenses are wanted, but will be useful in 
other ways, and will be much better for the auxiliary lens 
in the methods which depend upon the use of a convergent 
beam. 

A better form of bench, allowing the stands to be brought 
closer to one another and allowing the centres to be adjusted in 
line, is shown in Fig. 53 in plan and section. 



Plan. Section. 

Fig. 53.— Improved Optical Bench. 


'File section of the base shows a ledge, upon which one 
foot of the stand rests. A second foot rests on the Imse-board, 
and the third foot is supported by a screw, S, also resting on the 
base. It will be noticed on examining the drawing of the stand 
itself, that this will allow the two stands to be brought very close 
to one another ; the foot K of one of the stands that rests on the 
ledge, sliding above and across the foot L of the other that rests 
on the ba.se-board. 'The screw S allows the stand to be tilted, and 
thus produces the effect of a transverse motion, enabling the lens 
to be set nearer or further away from the edge of the bench. 
Each stand has a tube about 6 inches long, strengthened at 
the top with a brass cap, and is split and sprung inwards, to grip 
smoothly an inner sliding tube which carries the lens or other 
fitting. 

For this bench it is preferable to mount the lenses and the 
various mirrors each on a separate inner tube, so that they may 
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be interchanged readily, and so that they are less likely to be 
broken. 

The back view of the screen next the lamp is sliown, to 
illustrate the method of attaching it to the inner tube. ABCU 





Fn;. 54.--Optical liemh, Staml, Nmlle, and Screens. 


(Fig. 54) is a piece of zinc bent as de.scribed before. To the 
back of this is screwed a tliin brass plate, EF. 'Fwo brass 
plates, G, H, are silver-soldered to this, and a tube j^asses 
through a hole in each of these and is soldered in. K is the 
half-inch hole through the zinc and exactly opposite it is the small 
hole in the cardboard sheet. 

The receiving screen is mounted on the inner tube in a 
similar manner, and consists merely of a hollow frame cut out 
of sheet brass, on which paper is stretched. A piece of good 
drawing paper is damped and left for about ten minutes to 
stretch ; the front of the frame is then pasted and placed upon 
the damp paper ; .some weights are put on, and it is left a day 
or two to dry. When dry it will be found to be stretched 
tightly and perfectly flat. 

37. Still another form of bench is shown in Fig. 55, in which 
also the stands may be brought close together. The bench 
consists of three stout metal tubes of nickled steel, let into blocks 
at their ends. The stands re.st on a V, and flat on the upper 
rods, and on a V on the lower rod. A thumb-screw on a 
swinging arm of the stand, and tightening on the under side 
of the lower rod, clamps the stand. 
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For holding any odd lenses that one may wish to experiment with, 
a very convenient stand can be made by joining a pair of curved 



Fig. .ss. -Optical Uench of Steel Tulles and two .^tancU. 


pieces of brass into a cros.s-piece, fixed to the top of a brassed 
that fits in the various stands. A nut with a 
conical upper surface screws up and down on 
this rod, and as it is screwed up, the edges of 
the curved pieces are forced together. These 
edges have a V cut on their inner edge, and 
therefore will clamp a lens of any size (Fig. 56). 

A steel rod with stjiiare ends about 8 or 
10 inches long will be required for finding 
the index error (p. 59). 'I'his should be 
mounted at right angles on another (inner) 
tube. 

Each of the stands should have an arrow 
on the leg K by which its position may be 
read, and the u|)per face (jf this leg must be 
on the same level as the upper face of the 
scale (Fig. 53). 

38. An optical bench, upon which a lot of work can be done, 

can be made very easily as 
shown in the accompanying 
drawings. Upon a hosLTd 
about 4" X i" and of any 
convenient length, say two 
feet, are attached a straight 
tube A about diameter, 
such as a piece of brass gas 
barrel, and a strip of plate 
glass about 2" wide. The 
rod and the glass must be 



Fig. 57. — Honie>inade Optical Bench. 
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parallel to one another. They may be attached to the board 
by plasticene, red wax, or sealing-wax, or they may be drilled 
and screwed on. 'Fwo such boards may be built up in one 
line or making an angle with one another. They can be 

temporarily attached to the table with 
small lumps of plasticene under their 
corners. 

Temporary lens stands can be made 
of wood as shown in Figs. 57 and 58 
A small piece of wn)od I ) has two blocks 
M, N glued on, which have a V cut in 
them to slide on the nxl A of the bench 
(Fig. 58). A screw P is put through 
the other end, which will rest on the 
glass 11. The lens is either inserted in 
a turned recess in C and held in pla* ; 
by a spring of brass wire, which fits in 
the recess, or it may be simply attachcil with a few pellets of 
plasticene round its edge. * 'Lhe screw P enables the lens to be. 
raised or lowered, and rotating C on the scTew S moves the lens 
tq^nsversely across the bench. 'Phus it can be centred. A weight 
VV of sheet lead is nece.s.s«ary to keep the stand from tipping over. 
The heavier the lens stand is the steailier it is ; thus stands of 
similar design in cast-iron are much to be preferred to wooden 
ones. They need not be filed up. P and S can be two set 
screws ; the feet will of course be cast on ; a washer ('an be put 
between C and I> t<j allow C to turn smoothly ; C may be made 
of wood. 

39. For-^ny own experimental work I have found a piec'e of angle 
brass, supported horizontally at a convenient height on a kind of 
heavy retort stand, with the V upwards, very convenient. The 
lenses must be mounted in short lengths of brass tube (“telescope 
tube ”), which must all be of the same diameter. 'I'hey will then 
always be coaxial.^ 1 use tuV>es of two size.s, the one sliding in 
the other ; the lens is ground to such a size that it just fits in the 
outer tube and shoulders against the inner tube ; the lens is held 
in, either by a wire spring ring, which goes tightly into the outer 
tube, or by another very short length of the inner tube. Any 
number of lenses can be put up in a row, and will at once be 
coaxial, and have their planes normal to their common axis. They 
can be slid to and fro, or lifted off, or put back instantly. In 
this way experimental microscopes, telescopes, etc., can be set up 
in a few minutes, or the best arrangement of lenses for any 
particular purpose can be easily tried. Stops can, of course, also 



Fit.. «3. — End view of Home-made 
Benvli. 
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be mounted in the same way, in the same or similar tubes. A 
two-foot length of one-inch angle brass, and tubes diameter, I"", 



2", and 4" long, are convenient sizes for most purposes. 1 
have also found angle brass and tubes very good. ^ 

Buie of Signs. 

40. I n all formulae, measurements from the surface of the lens or mirsor 
towards the light will be considered positive, those from the surface 
away from the light, negative. 

To apply this, imagine yourself 
standing at the surface where re- 
flection or refraction is occurring, 
and turn so that the incident 
light falls upon your face. If by 
walking forwards -from the sur- 
face, you come to any point, the 
distaifce of that point from the 
surface is to be considered Fig, 60.— Divergent incident Beam, 

positive. But if to reach a point 

it is necessar)' to turn round and walk in the flther direction, that 
distance is to be reckoned negative. 



EXAMPLES. 

i. A divergent beam falling on a lens or mirror (Fig. 60). 

Suppose A to be the surface of the mirror and P the bright point. 
Applying the above rule, we see that the distance AP is positive. 

ii. A convergent beam falling on a mirror or lens (Fig. 61).^ 

If a beam travel in the direction BQ and fall upon the surface A, 
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the point of the cone of light that we are dealing with is Q. To 
reach this point starting from the surface A, you would have to turn 
your back upon the light, and thus the distance AQ is negative. 



Fir.. 6i. — A Convergent Incident Beam. 


iii. Suppose a beam of light falling upon the len^ A, afterwards :i 
diverge so that it appears to come from a point R. Then R is the 



Fir,. 62. — Kniergent Diverging Beam. 


vertex of the cone of rays that is leaving the lens. To reach R from 
A we should be walking towards the incident light, and the distance 
AR is positive. * 


'A 


Fig. 63.— Emergent Converging Beam. 

iv. Light converging after passing through the lens. 

Suppose it to converge to the point S. Then to reach S we shall 
have to walk away from the light, and the distance AS is negative. 
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In the formula, u always is used to refer to the incident cone of 
light, and is the distance from the surface to the vertex of that cone. 
V in the same way is used to refer to the emergent cone — that is, 
the cone after reflection or refraction as the case may be. So that in 
Fig. 6o, the distance AF is //. In Fig. 6i, AQ is numerically equal 
to //, but being negative, it really is -i/. In Fig. 62, AR = 7^, and in 
P'ig. 63, AS= -7A 

If the incident light is parallel, the emergent light either comes 
from, or proceeds to, a point which is called the principal focus of the 
lens, and the distance AR or AS is the focal length. It is obvious 
from Figs. 62 and 63 that the focal length of a concave lens will be 
positive and that of a convex lens negative. 

V. Using these conventions, the formula for a mirror is 


where is the radius of curvature of the surface ; and for a lens it is 

I — i 
V u~ f' 

If we use U, \^ F, R to stand for the reciprocals of these measure- 
ments in metresy the formulje become 

U + V'== F = 2R for the mirror, and 
V - U ~ F for the lens. 

F is called the ptnocr of the mirror, or lens as the case may be, U 
and V' measure the an-^Hiturcs of the waves at the surface of the lens 
or mirror, and R that of the surface of the mirror itself, the curvature 
of a sphere of radius i metre being taken as unity.* In words these 
formuhe express that the sum of the curvatures of the incident and 
reflected waves is equal to the power of the mirror, and is also twice 
its curvature ; and that the increase of curvature caused by refraction 
through a lens is equal to the power of the lens. From this way of 
stating it, it is obvious that if a second lens is placed close against 
the first one, the curvature will be again increased by the power of 
that lens, and thus, that the power of two lenses in contact is equal to 
the sum of the powers of the individual lenses, the power of a convex 
lens being taken, of course, to be negative. The power of a lens as 
defined above is said to be so many dioptres: 

The following way of stating the formula is instructive. 

When a spherical wave of light falls normally upon a lens, the 
change in the curvature is always the same. This change in the 
curvature is called the power of the lens. 

The measurements on the optical bench will be those of //, and /, 
respectively. These must be converted into U, V, Fy by the table of 
reciprocals given at the end of the book. 

* Do not confuse curvature with radius of curvature. If a spherical surface has 
a small radius, its curvature will be very large ; but the surface becomes a plane, 
and therefore has no curvature, when the radius becomes infinite. The curvature 
is the reciprocal in metres of the radius of curvature. 
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Focal Length of Oonvez Lens. 

41. Flrit Method. — Apparatus . — Optical bench; cross<wire and 
receiving screens; flame; lo-inch lens; thin metal rod 6 or 8 
inches long, a knitting needle, for the index error; squared 
paper. 

Set up the gas flame, the screen with the hole and cross-wire, 
also the lo-inch lens and the paper screen in a line, so that the 
light from the cross-wire after passing through the lens falls upon 


A 

B 

1 


i 

1 

1 ’ 
i 

C 


Fig. 64.— 'Focal Length of a Convex Lens. 


the paper screen. A bright |>atch will be seen on the latter. 
Move this to and fro, and see if an image can be formed upon it 
of the cross-wire. This will not be jxissible if the lens is not at 
a greater distance from the cross-wire than its focal length. To 
obtain an image on the far side of the lens, the curvature of the 
emergent light has to be negative. The curvature of the incident 
light is po.sitive, and if, therefore, the curvature of the incident 
light is greater than the power of the lens, it would be impossible 
for that lens to render it negative. The curvature must be 
reduced by increasing the distance from the lens to the cross- 
wire until it is less than the (X)wer of the lens. By placing the 
eye close to the lens and looking through it at the cross-wire, 
some idea may be formed of the behaviour of the light. If the 
curvature is still positive, it will be possible to see the cross-wire 
distinctly through the lens. It will merely appear magnified. 
When the curvature becomes negative so that a converging beam 
is falling upon the eye, it very soon becomes impossible to focus 
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this clearly on the retina, and if the light be received on the 
screen, the image can be found at a short distance. If the 
lens is one of very low power indeed, it may not be possible 
to make the curvature of the incident ray small enough in the 
length of the bench, and its power will have to be determined 
by an indirect method. Supposing however the image found, 
the reading of the scale arrows on each of the stands must be 
taken. 

Index Error. — I'he difference between the readings on the cross- 
wire stand and the lens stand would be the distance //, if there 
were no “index errors.” In the same way, the difference between 
the readings on the lens stand and the receiving screen stand 
would be - V. Hut the distance from the screen to the lens will 
not, as a rule, be exactly the distance from the one arrow to the 
other: it will differ from it by a constant amount, the “index 
error.” 'I'his constant amount must be found by the steel 
rod. 

AVithdraw the lens stand from the cross-wire screen, and insert 
the rod horizontally between them on a line with the centre of 
thii lens, and adjust it just to touch the card by the cross-wire 
at one end and move up the lens lightly, to touch it at the 
other end. 'I'lieir true distance is now exactly the length of 
the rod. 

Carefully lift out the rod without disturbing anything else, and 
place it on the scale, with one end exactly opposite the arrow 
on the stand of the cross-wire screen. If the other end of the 
rod is exactly opposite the arrow' on the lens stand, there is no 
index error. If not, note how much the distance is from the end 
of the rod to the arrow. If the needle is longer than the distance 
between the arrows, the error is positive, and you will w'rite^ 
“ index A to B 2-3 cms.” (say). If the needle is shorter than 
the distance apart of the arrows, the error is negative. This 
error is to be added with its proper sign to all the readings of 
the distances AB, that are subsequently taken. 

Repeat the operation with the lens and receiving screen. 

A series of readings of the distances u and v can now be 
taken. 
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Enter the results thus : 


SCAl.K R|0 AI)IN(;s. 


Croi.N-wire. 

Len.s. Screen. | w 


u 

V 

< 

1 

c 

s 

■ 

1“ ■“ 

! 

1 

i 

1 1 

j 

■ 

i i 

1 1 

1 




The column F is the power of the lens in dioptres, 

U, \ , F are found fri)m tables of reciprocals at the end of the 
book. 

I'he mean (^f the columns F and /should be taken 
42. 'Mie graphical solution should also be found. 



T’he values of /z-,, (Fig. 65) are to be marked off along 

XO, and the values of v.,, (being negative) are to be 

measured off along OY. Join the corresponding points. These 
lines should all meet a line, OF, bi.secting the angle XOY, in the 
same point, F. 

The mean position of this point must be found, since the lines 
will not all meet in OF in exactly the same point. Then the 
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length of the perpendicular FM should agree with the mean 
value of / found from the last column. 

'The best results will be obtained when // and v are nearly 
equal to one another, as the errors of measurement are then less 
important. 

43. Second Metbod. — Apparatus — As before, with the addition 
of a plane plate-glass mirror and stand. 
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Place a plane mirror, M, close behind the lens, and adjust the 
distance of the lens L from the cross-wire until the image of 
the cross-wire is formed on the screen P itself close by the side 
of the cross-wire, so that the 
light is practically returning 
along its own path. 'To 
do this it must be striking 
the mirror nearly perpen- 
dicularly, or as it is a plane 
mirror, the light falling upon 
the mirror must be parallel. 

It has, therefore, no curva- 
ture, and the power of the 
lens must be ecpial and opposite to the curvature of the 
incident fight. 'I'he distance of the lens from the cross-wire 
must therefore be the focal length t)f the lens. I'he distance 
between the arrows corrected for index error will be the focal 
length. 

This is the most accurate method as well as the simplest. 



Fill. 67.— Focal Length of a Convex Lens. 
Mirror Method. 
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44. Third Method. — Apparatus . — The same as for the first 
method. 

If the cross-wire, lens, and screen be adjusted as in the first 
method, to form an image of the cross-wire P on the screen at Q 
with the lens at A, it will be found that there is another position, 
B, for the lens at which an image of P is again formed at Q. 
That is to say, that with the cross-wire* P and the screen at a 
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given distance aparj, a, there will be two positions of the lens, 
A and B, at which the image will be sharply formed. Also 
the distance AP will be equal to the distance B(J, and AQ 
equal to BP, so that in the formula 


I 1 __ I 
ir f 


the magnitudes of the u and v can be interchanged. 

(It must be remembered that v is - AQ or - liQ by the rule of 
signs, p. 56.) 

For this reason the {X)ints P and are frequently called 
conjtigate foci of the lens A. 

If PQ = /^ = AP + AQ = // 4 -(-t/), 

and AB = rt^AQ- AP = ( - 7;) - 

- ^uv ; 


but 


III 

C3 - 

V u f 


or 


If, 


, m 

u-v~ 4^ 

therefore, we measure the distance b between the two 
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screens, and a between the two positions of the lens, we can 
calculate / 

It will be obvious that the measurement of a will be independent 
of index errors, as it is merely the distance the arrow attached 
to the lens stand is moved, and it will not therefore involve 
any determinations of the exact position of the optical centre 
of the lens. It does, however, involve index error in the 
measurement of A (This method is nearly correct for the 
measurement of the focal length of an ordinar>’ photographic lens. 
The following method is theoretically correct for such a lens.) 



Fig. 69. —Magnification of Imagi^ 


45. Fourtli Method : Abbe's Method. — Apparatus, — Optical bench ; 
receiving screen ; gas flame ; pair of dividers ; millimetre scale ; 
in place of the ordinary cross-wire screen, the screen with two 
holes, vertically one above the other, about 2 mms. in diameter, 
and 2 cms. apart, with a horizontal cross-w’ire stretched over each 

(Fig- 52)- 


When the image of an object placed at P is fonned on a 
screen at Q, the ratio of the size of the image to the object, the 

magnificatioHy is equal to the ratio If this ratio is negative, 

the ima^e is inverted. This is obvious from similar triangles, 
if it is remembered that the light passes through the centre of 
the lens without bending. 


Since 


therefore 


u 


I 1 I 

V u^f 
I I _f-V . 
Vf 


f 


the magnifleation. 
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If, without moving the lens, the screen Q be withdrawn a known 
distance, so that v becomes we have 

/•- 7 / 


/ 


S///2, the new magnification. 


Subtracting (and remembering that 7'= -AQ, and that ///j and 

are negative quantities) we have * 

ti - ti 

- = or /= . 


To determine the magnification, focus the two cross-wires on 
the receiving screen, and set the dividers to the exact distance 
apart of the images of the two cross-wires. Measure this distance, 
t/, on the millimetre scale — if jiossihle estimating to fractions of 
a millimetre. Note the position of the receiving screen ; with- 
draw it a definite distance from the lens without the latter^ 

and adjust the cross-wire screen, until the images of the cross- 
wire are once more sharply in fi»cus. Again take the distance 
ajmrt, of the (Toss-wires with the dividers. \'ery (arefully 
measure the actual distance ajxirt, c, of the cross-wires themselves, 
'fhe distance d is, of course, the amount the screen Q is moved 
as measured by the arrows on its stand. 

Numerically, Wj will be the ratio and will be thus 
the focal length is given by 


'rhere are no index errors to be allowed for, and it is true for a 
compound lens. 


46. FUth Method.— Tor a lens of long focus, that is, a lens of 
very low power. 

Appap’atus , — 'Fho same as for the first method, and in •'addition 
a long focus convex lens and stand (if. obtainable, the short focus 
convex lens is much better replaced by a plu)tographic, or even 
a lantern objective) ; .S(|uared paper. 

Remembering that the power of a lens is the difference between 
the curvatures of the incident and refracted waves, it will be 
obvious that if a lens be interposed in a converging beam, i,e, 
one whose curvature is already negative, it will increase that 
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negative curvature if the lens is a convex one, and the change in 
the curvature will be the power of the lens. 

Set up therefore the cross-wire screen at P, an auxiliary lens, L 
(preferably a good photographic objective, or failing that a good 



Fig. 70.— Auxiliary I^ns Method. 

achromatic lens), and screen at Q. Adjust the distance so that 
an image of P is formed at Q. If now a convex lens, A, of low 
power, be interposed between L and Q, it will increase the 
curvature of the light falling upon it, and cause it to focus at 
some point, Q\ nearer L. 



Fig. 71.— Auxiliary ].ens Method tor a I.ow-Power Convex Lens. 


Note the position of the screen at Q, and then move it forward 
to Q', again noting its position. Read also the position of A. 
Find the index error between A and Q. 


The curvature of the incident ray was equal to - 


AQ 


-U. 


The curvature of the emergent ray = - = 


V. 


Therefore the power of the lens, F = V - U, can be found. 

This method may also be used to find the focal length of any 
concave lens, and, with a good photographic objective as an 
auxiliary lens, is the best method to employ. 


C.L. 
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47. Biztli MAthod. — Apparatus , — Telescope ; lo-inch lens and 
stand ; cross-wire, stand, and optical bench ; knitting needle ; 
rod for index error. 

Focus a telescope on a distant object. Place it to receive 
the light coming through the lens A from the cross-wire P, and 
adjust the distance of the lens A from the cross-wire until the 
cross-wire is seen sharply in focus. If the telescope hfis been 



Fig. 72. — ^Telescope Method 01 obuining the Focal Lengih*of a Convex I.ens. 


properly adjusted, the light entering it will be parallel light, and 
thus the cross-wire is at the princijMil focus of the lens A, and 
the distance AP is its focal length. 

Focal Length of Concave Lens. 

48. First Method. —The focal length of a concave lens is best 
found with the aid of an auxiliary lens, and is similar to 
Exjxjriment, § 46, for a convex lens. 



Fig. 73.— Focal Length of a Concave Len.s. Auxiliary l^ns Method. 


Apparatus , — Optical bench; cros.s-wire and receiving screen; 
photographic or lantern objective — or, failing this, a convex lens 
of 6 to 10 inches focus — on a stand ; gas flame ; concave lens and 
stand ; squared paper. 
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Set up the screen P and the auxiliary lens L to produce an 
image of P on the screen at Q. Note the position of this 
screen. Withdraw the screen to the end of the bench at Q'. 
Introduce the concave lens, and adjust it until the image of P is 
in focus at Q'. Note the position of the lens A, and find the 
index error from A to Q. As the light is coming from left to 
right, the distances AQ and AQ' will both have to be reckoned 
negative. The vertex of the incident cone of light is on Q. 
Thus AQ is - u and AQ' will be - v. 



Several readings must be taken, and tabulated as in Experi- 
ment, § 41. 

T'he graph will be that shown in Fig. 74. 

49. Second Metbod. — As the power of a lens measures the 
increase in the curvature of the wave passing through it, two 
lenses in contact will increase the curvature by an amount equal 
to the sum of their powers, and this will be, of course, the power 
of the combined lens. So that if Fj, F^, F, be the powers of 
the separate lenses and of the combination respectively, 
F=Fi + F„ and if any two of these are known, the third can be 
calculated. 

Apparatus , — Optical bench ; cross-wire and receiving screens ; 
gas flame; convex and concave lenses, and a stand w^hich will 
support them in contact with one another, the convex lens 
being stronger than the concave ; rod for index error. 

Place the concave lens the power of which is required in 
contact with a convex lens of known i^w^er, and determine the 
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power of the combination ; that of the concave lens can then be 
calcMleted. If the power of the latter is less than that of the 
convex lens, the combination will act as a convex lens, and its 
focal length can be determined by any of the methods given for 
a convex lens, preferably the second method, both as being the 
most accurate and the simplest In the same way the focal 
length of the convex lens alone can be found, and thus that 
of the concave obtained. 

As the combination of these lenses will not have negligible 
thickness, there will necessarily exist some uncertainty as to the 



Fi<i. 75.— Focal Length of a Concave.Lens hy combining it with a stronger Convex one. 

point to which* measurements are to be made. If the surfaces 
of the convex lens are about equally curved, the measurements 
should be made from its centre approximately, and if the index 
error is taken from its front surface, half the thickness should 
be added. If the len.ses arc of fairly long focal length, and the 
thickness small, the error produced by neglecting it will not 
be very great. 

In performing the experiment, the two lenses will both have 
to be mounted in contact on one support so that they may be 
moved about together. 

If there is any appreciable distance between the lenses, the 
power of the combination is not the sum of the powers of 
the individual lenses. 

The formula then becomes — 

F = F, + F2 + aFiF2, 

Ilia 
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where a is the distance between the lenses, and the combination 
will have to be treated as a compound lens,” see § 45 or 131. 

When substituting in the formula, it must be remembered 
that the power of the convex lens is negative. The answer, 
being the power of a concave lens, should be positive. 

50. TUrd Metbod, by tbe use of a Virtual Imaao. 

Apparatus . — Optical bench ; concave lens ; knitting needle and 
needle on stands ; plane plate-glass mirror and stand. « 

I^t P be the screen with the cross-wire, or better, a knitting 
needle in a vertical stand, and A the concave lens. To the 



Fill. 76. — Virtual Image Method for a Concave Leii!». 


right of A, place vertically a silvered mirror, B, covering the 
lower half of the lens, and facing to the right, so that an eye 
placed as in the figure will be able to see the reflection in this 
mirror of a pin at C. This image will, of course, be formed at Q, 
as far behind the mirror as C is in front of it. 

At the same time, through the upper half of the lens, the 
image of the knitting needle, P, will be visible somewhere 
between P and A. By altering the position of C, Q, the image 
of A may be formed at any desired point, and therefore may be 
caused to coincide with the image of P, seen in the upper half 
of the lens. When these two images coincide, a movement of 
the eye will not alter their relative position. 

To adjust C, therefore, place the eye in such a position that 
the image of the pin, seen in the mirror, coincides with that of 
the knitting needle seen in the upper half of the lens. [The 
image of the pin will be much more easily seen if a piece of 
white paper, H, is placed behind it so that it appears as a dark 
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line on a white surface.] Move the. eye to the right or left, and 
if the images do not remain coincident it shows that they are 
not really formed in the same position. If on moving the eye to 
the right, the image of the pin moves to the right of the image 
of the needle, it shows that the former is behind the latter. To 
improve the result, the pin, (', must be pushed a little closer to 
the mirror. In this way it is not difficult to obtain the coincidence 
of the images of C" and P. 

The distance AP will be the // of the formula, and AQ will 
be V. AP can, of course, be read off directly, correction being 
made for the index error. 

AQ-BQ-AB, which is BC-AB. The readings should be 
taken from the silvered surface of the mirror, or more iiccurately 
still, from the point in the thickness of the mirror one-third 
its thickness from the silvered surface. 
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Fig. 77. — Direct Me£t.wreineiit of the Focal Length 01 .1 Concave l.< 


5 1 . Fourtb Method, with the aid of two auxiliary Convex Lenses. 

////anr/wf. —Optical bench; concave lens; cross-wire and 
receiving .screens ; the two convex auxiliary lenses, of 6 to 
lo inches focal length (half-plate photographic lenses, if possible). 

Adjust the first convex lens L .so that the light from the cross- 
wire P shall emerge [)arallel. 'Phis is most conveniently done 
by placing a plane mirror behind it, as in Method, § 43 (p. 61). 
Place the concave lens A lo receive this light, and then with the 
.second convex lens L', form an image of P on a screen Q. Note 
the po.sition of A. Remove A and L and shift P forward to P' 
until its image is again focussed at Q. 'Phen the light which 
emerged from A must have been apimrently coming from P', 
and as the light falling on A was |)arallel, AP' is the focal length 
of the lens. ' 
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Read the position of P, therefore, and the distance AP' 
corrected for index error will be the focal length of the lens. 
Whether this method will give good results will depend upon 
the lenses L and L'. They should be telescopic or photographic 
objectives. 

Focal Length of a Concave Mirror. 

Although the theory of the concave and convex mirrors always 
precedes that of the lenses, yet as the experimental determinations of 
the focal lengths of lenses are not only more important but are more 
easily performed, there is an advantage in placing them first in the 
practical work. This also allows us to use lenses in determining 
the focal lengths of mirrors. 

52. First Method. — Apparatus, — Optical bench ; concave mirror ; 
cross-wire screen. 

Adjust the mirror facing the screen P at such a distance that 
an image of the cross-wire is formed on P, close by the side 
of the wire itself, and 

after 

returned exactl} upon Kn-,. 7s. Radius of Curvature ol a Concave Mirror. 

its ixith, and thus have 

.struck the surface of the mirror normally. But lines which 
are normal to a spherical surface are radii of the sphere of 
which it is a \ysirt. So that the cross-wire is at the centre of 
curvature of the surface, and the distance from it to the mirror is 
the radius of curvature of the mirror r, and is double the focal 
length of the mirror. 

This is the most accurate method of determining the focal 
length of a mirror as well as the simplest. It has the further 
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advantage that the image and object can be kept practically on 
the axis of the mirror, that is, on the line joining its centre of 
curvattire to the centre of its surface. 

53. Second Metbod. — Apparatus . — Optical bench ; concave 
mirror ; cross-wire and receiving screens. 

Interpose a screen Bfetween the cross-wire P and the mirror, 
and let the edge of the screen r(^ch just about to the line 
joining P to the centre of the mirror (the axis of the mirror), 
withdraw the mirror and tilt it a little until the image of the 
cross-wire is formed on this screen close to its edge (as in Fig. 49). 
In this way the object and im£^e will be very nearly on the axis 
of the mirror. 'Fhe distances from V and Q to the mirror will 
be the // and zf in the formula for the mirror. 

By using a receiving screen not more than half an inch in 
diameter, the image can be kept on the axis of the mirror. 

Repeat this experiment with the screen Q at different 
distances. 

'Fhe results can be entered thus : 


Position of . rorrccted 

for index 

P. Q. Mirror. error. 

Q.V correi leil 
for index error. 

* -U. 

V 

Uf V-F. 

i 

j 



i 

1 

i 


'Fhe mean of the last column, wdiich should be nearly con- 
stant, gives the power of the mirror. 

^ Also obtain the focal length graphically as in Fig. 79. 

54. Tbird Metbod. — Apparatus , — Optical bench ; concave mirror ; 
silvered and unsilvered plane mirrors ; cross-wire and receiving 
screens. 

Between P and A, Fig. 80, interpose a flat plate of thin 
unsilvered patent plate-glass. The light reflected ^rom this glass 
falls upon the screen Q. 

Adjust Q until the image is. in focus. The distance of the 
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image will now be the sum of the distances AM and MQ, which 
can be read with an independent scale. 

The disadvantage of this method lies in the fact that there 
will be a reflection from both the front and back surfaces of the 



glass plate, resulting ki a certain amount of uncertainty in the 
position of Q. By using a silvered mirror from which some of 
the silver has been removed over a small area in the centre 



Fig. 8o.— Focal Length of a Concave Mirror. 


through which the light from P shall pas.s, this difficulty will be 
overcome, since the light reflected from the silvered surface 
will be much more intense than that reflected from the un- 
silvered portion. In this case, the distances AM, MQ must 
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be measured to the silvered surface, or more accurately, as 
before, to a point in the mirror a third of the thickness from 
the silvered surface. 

In the above experiment we have supposed the distance AMQ 
to be greater than the distance AP. If the mirror is arranged 



Fig. 8i. -Concave Mirror and Small Plane Mirror. 


SO that AP is the greater, it will be best to u.se a small .silvered 
mirror on the axis to reflect the light to the screen Q. In this 
case, the mirror may be of speculum metal, and the distance 
AMQ can then be found accurately. 

This method is introduced as illustrating the principle of the 
reflecting telescope. 
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Fig. 8a. — Parallel Ileam Method Tor a Concave Mirror. 


55. Fourth Method. — Apparatus . — Concave mirror ; optical bench ; 
a small white receiving screen, about i inch diameter, on stand. 

Allow the light to pass through the lens L, placed at its focal 
length from P so that a parallel beam falls upon the mirror A. 
Receive the reflected light upon a very small screen Q placed 
on the axis of the mirror. 
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The distance AQ will be the focal length of the mirror. 

If the lens L is a good one a photographic objective), 
this will give good results. 

56. Pifth Blethod. — A/>para/i/s.— 0 \)UcsL\ bench ; a needle and a 
knitting needle, or two knitting needles, on stands. 

Place two needles P and Q in stands of the optical bench and 
put P in front of the mirror. An image of P will be visible in 
the mirror. If P is close to the mirror, this image is erect 
and magnified. At a greater distance, it will be seen inverted, 
and may be either mfignified or diminished according to the 
distance. 



n 

Fi(f. 83. — Par.'iilax MethoU fur a Concave Mirror. 


IMace it at such a distance that it is inverted and somewhat 
magnified. Now put the needle Q in such a position that it 
appears to coincide with the image of P. That is to say, get 
P and Q in a line on the a.xis of the mirror. It may be necessary 
to rotate the mirror slightly and to adjust the heights of P and Q. 
'The image of P should appear inverted with the point of the 
needle exactly in a line with, and touching the point of, the needle 
Q itself. 

Move the eye sideway.s. If the image of P and the needle Q 
still appear coincident, they are really together. But if they 
se|>arate, Q must be moved nearer or fartlier from the mirror 
until the coincidence is perfect, remembering that the one 
which moves in the same direction as the eye is moved, is 
the farther from the eye. The distance PA and QA may now 
be measured either by using the scale on the optical bench 
and obtaining the index error, or by holding an independent 
scale against the surface of the mirror and reading the distances 
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of P and Q directly. They will be the a, //, and v of our 
formula. 


Focal Length of Qonvex Mirror. 

The convex mirror does not form a real image of a real object, and 
thus we cannot obtain its power and curvature directly, but must 

employ methods similar to those adopted for the concave lens. « 

* 

57. Pint Method. — Apparatus — Optical bench; cross-wire and 
receiving screens; convex mirror; a short focus convex lens 
(preferably a photographic objective^. 


p 
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Fig. 84. — Auxiliary Leii& Method for a Convex Mirror. 


With an auxiliary lens L, form an image of the cross-wire P 
on a screen Q. Note the position of Q. Interpose the mirror 
A between L and Q. The light will now be reflected back, 
and by adjusting A it will be possible to form an image of 
the cross-wire on the screen P by the side of the cross-wire 
itself. When this is the case, the light being returned upon 
its path must strike the mirror A normally, and thus the rays 
must be radii of the surface A, and w'ould, if produced, meet at 
its centre. But they do focus at Q when the mirror is not in 
the way. Thus Q is the centre of curvature of the mirror, and 
the distance AQ is its radius of curvature. 

If the mirror A has a very small curvature, it will be necessary 
to put L in such a position that Q is at the end of the bench. 
Generally the lens should be so adjusted that A is fairly close to 
it to give the best results. 

With a good lens this is the best method. 
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58. Beoond MetluHL — Apparatus ^ — Optical bench ; convex and 
plane mirrors on stands ; needle and knitting needle on 
stands. 

Place a plain silvered mirror B in front of the lower half of 
the convex mirror A. At some distance from it place a large 


i 


needle, a knitting needle for instance, P, in a stand of an 
optical bench. An eye placed behind this at E will see a 
diminished image of the needle formed in the upper half of the 
concave mirjror at Q. 

If a small needle P' be placed at a short distance in front of 
B, an image will be formed by B of this needle, at an equal 
distance behind it. By adjusting the position of P', it can be so 
arranged that this image formed in the plane mirror B and the 
image of P formed in the upper half of the convex mirror A 
may coincide at Q. This coincidence may be determined as 
usual by moving the eye to and fro, when no change in the 
relative positions of the two images should occur. 

Then AQ = BQ - BA = BP' - BA. 

This is the v of the formula, and is negative. 

'Phe distance AP is the u of the formula, and can be measured 
directly. 

A piece of white paper to the right of P will make the images 
in the mirrors more easily distinguished by providing a plain 
white background for them. 
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FujT 85. —Parallax Method for a Convex Mirror. 
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Three or four readings should be Uiken and the results 
entered in c:olunms as in the case of the concave mirror. 
Experiment, § 53. Also obtmn the focal length graphically as 
in Fig. 86. 


w 

X 


Fig. 86.— (iraph of a Convex Mirrror. The lines //...rij, etc., .pcet OF in a point. 
The focal lon}>th is represented by Fal, and is net>ai:ve. 

59. Third Method. — Apparatus , — (Convex mirror on stand ; glass 
scale and liiinscn clip or stand for same ; card on stand ; small 
cork borer to make the holes in the curd. 




Fic;. 87.— Focal Length of Convex Mirror by Virtual linage Methixl. 

Set the mirror up facing the window. 

I.^t Pj and P., be two of the window bars. A reduced ii^ge 
of these will be formed in the mirror at Q, and Q.,. 

Place a glass scale, S, close in front of the mirror, and, 
standing at a distance of 2 feet away, observe with one eye 
the number of divisions subtended by the image on the scale. 
This will not' give the true size of the image owing to the 
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convergence of the rays from Q, and Qjj to E, but it may be 
treated as a first approximation. Now make two small holes 
in ‘a piece of card at this distance a|)art, place the card in a 
clip with the holes horizontal, and observe Qj through the hole A, 
and Q .2 through the hole IL 'Fhe size of the image will now 
be found to a second approximation and may be taken as correct. 
I^t it be A Measure the distance apart of Pj and P,, a. Then w, 
the magnification, which as the image is erect is a small positive 
quantity, is given by 

a u u-f 

The distance from A to the window can be easify measured, 
and therefore (which is of course negative) is given by 

- mu 

Instead of two window bars, a pair of candles may be used. 

6o. Fourth Method for an Unsilvered Mirror, €,g, one of the surfaces 
of a lens. 


Apparatus , — Convex lens; fusible metal, test-tube, and a 
beaker of water ; rubber ring ; metal or cardboard ring. 

Place a few sticks of fusible metal in a test-tube and put the 
latter in a vessel of hot water. In a short time the metal 
will melt. At the same time warm the 
mirror carefully by putting it in cold water 
and gradually adding hot water, so that 
it may not crack. Make a [Kiper, or Fig. 88.-Mrthod^ of Casting 
cardboard, ring to fit tightly round the 

edge of the lens so as to make a small vessel into which 
the melted metal may be poured. The surface the curvature 
of which is wanted is to be the bottom of this vessel. 

Or, better still, place an indiarubber ring on the surface and 
press a short piece of brass tube down on this so that it makes 
a water-tight cell. Pour in the fusible metal. It will very soon 
set, and, when quite cold, a smart blow with a piece of wood 
will sepamte it from the lens. (It is not advisable to try this 
for the first time with a very valuable lens, as even if the heat 
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does not ctack the lens, it is sometimes difficult to separate 
the two surfaces.) 

This metal casting will now be found to make a very gSod 
bright concave mirror, the curvature of which can be determined 
by any of the methods given. 

6i. FlfOi Method. — To find the onrvatnre of the convex snifiece of a 
convex lens. 

Apparatus . — Optical bench; cross-wire screen; convex lens 
on stand. 



Fig. 89.— Curvature of Convex Surface of a Convex I.en.s. 


Place the lens on the optical bench near the cross-wire. 

A patch of light will be seen on the .screen P. This is caused 
by tjie reflections from the front and back surfaces of the lens. 
Gradually withdraw the lens. If the surface A, farthest from 
the screen, is convex, and the lens be gradually withdrawn, the 
light reflected from this surface will at a certain distance be 
focussed on the .screen P, and, by tilting the lens, the image may 
be formed close to the cross-wire. 

As the light is now reflected back upon its original path, it 
must be striking the far surface A of the lens normally, and 
therefore, in the glass it must be travelling along radii of this 
surface. Owing to the refraction at the near surface of the lens, 
this will not be the case in the space between P and the lens. 
The ray, as we have seen, is striking the surface A normally, 
the light which emerges— and the greater part of the light does 
emerge — will dp so without bending, and the point from which it 
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seems to come must therefore be the centre of curvature of that 
surface. But the point from which the emergent light appears 
to come is also the “image.” Thus, when the light which 
strikes the back surface of the lens is reflected back along its 
path to P, that light which emerges is coming both from the 
image of P and from the centre of curvature of the surface, and 
these two points arc. coincident. 

Now if we know the focal length of the lens, and the distance 
of the object, we can, of course, calculate the distance of the 
image. Therefore : 

(1) Find the distance AP = //. 

(2) Find the focal length of the lens f (by placing the plane 
mirror behind it and obtaining the image on the screen as in 
Method, § 43 (p. 61) ). 

Then the radius of curvature of the surface AQ, or is given 
by ^ + " = y (remember that being the focal length of a convex 
lens, is negative). 

62. Sixth Method. — If the curvature of the surface is very slight 
indeed, it may be found with great accuracy by the method of 
Newton’s rings (p. 290). 

63. Radius of curvature of a surface of a very small lens or mirror, 
e.g. a part of a mlcro-oldectiye. 

Apparatus , — An adapter to screw on the end of the tube in 
place of the micro-objective, furnished at its lower end with a 
screw to carry the latter. 'Phis ada])ter has an aperture, CD, on 
one side, and it also has a plane semi-silvered mirror, B, set. at 
an angle of 45“ to the axis, to reflect the light from the lamp at 
A down through the objective. I'he lamp must have a zinc 
chimney with a small hole at A, across which one or two fine 
wires are stretched. 

The distance from A to the mirror B must be made approxi- 
mately equal to the distance from B to K, the focal plane of the 
eye-piece. Place the surface S to be tested on the stage, and 
adjust it so that its centre of curvature may be in line with the 
axis of the microscope. The light from A should now be 
reflected down by B and returned up the tube by S, so that 
a certain amount of light should be perceived in the eye-piece. 

C.L. K 
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On racking the tube up or down, when the convergent cone of 
rays emerging from O has its vertex at the centre of curvature 
of S, each ray will strike the surface S normally and will be 
returned along its path, and the reflected cone will converge to 
foci both at A and E. Thus an image of the aperture A with 
its cross-wires will be seen. When this occurs the centre of 
curvature of the surface S is conjugate to A or E. 



Fig. 90. —Radius of Curvature of a Small Mirror. 


Scatter a few starch grains on the surface S and focus them. 
The surface itself is therefore now at the conjugate focus to E. 
The distance the tube has to be raised or low'ered, to pass from 
the position in which the image of A is in focus to that in w^hich 
the starch grains are so, is the radius of curvature of the surface ; 
if it has to be raised it is convex, if laivered concave. 

Ophthalmometers. 

An ophthalmometer is essentially an instrument for measuring 
the curvature of a convex mirror of small radius. In § 59 it was 

proved that ^ ■*'*^'^* image produced by the 

mirror of an object of known dimensions at a known distance 
from the mirror can be found, / (or r) can be easily calculated. 
In measuring the curvature of the cornea of the eye, no method 
which depends upon the eye remaining stationary while two 
independent readings arc taken is of any use ; all ophthalmometers 
which have proved successful have obtained the size of the image 
by the method of doubling. 
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64. Let MN be a double-image prism, and suppose A and B two 
points on the image. Then, if A and B are viewed through the prism, 
each will appear double as AA', BB'. If now the distance between the 
image AB and the prism MN is increased (either by moving the object, 
or the prism) so that A and B are now at C and D relatively to the 



Fk;. 91.— Doubling produced by Double-image prism. 


prism, the other images will coincide at O. The angle AKA' is a 
constant of the prism ; thus if the distance CK is known, the distance 
CD ( = 2. CO) is also known. In this way the size of the image can 
be found, and the measurement is almost independent of a small motion 
of the eye, as this causes A and B to move together (it is affected 
slightly as the surface of the cornea is not a perfect sphere). 

The doubling can be [)roduced in a great number of ways, of 
which the following are some : 

(a) Helmholtz used two thick plates through which the light passed 
obliquely, the pLates being inclined in opposite directions. 

(^) Hardy used a bi-plate (see p. 272). 

(r) Two equal prisms placed bases or apices together. 

(r/) A Wollaston or a Kochon prism. 

(r) Two similar de-centcred lenses, each lens being cut across a 
chord, and either the two larger seg- 
ments or the two smaller ones being put 
together to make one double lens. 

The above all give fixed .se|>arations 
at a fixed distance. There are two 
giving a variable separation. 

(/) A pair of rotating prisms, which 
revolve over one another in opposite 
directions, causing the image to move 
in a straight line. The rays forming 
the other image go by the side of them, or through a hole in them. 
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M Probably the best is that invented by Sutchne. It consists of a 


pair of weak cylinders of equal 



Fit;. 93.— Cylinders C, I>, E. The base or 
thick end is at B in each case. 


doubling can be varied at pleasui 
of the decentration. 


strength crossed (/>. with their 
axes at right angles). Such a 
pair is equivalent to a simple 
spherical lens. Then if one of 
these cylinders is cut into three 
strips C, I), £, at right angles 
to its axis, and thq middle one 
D is de-centered, it will produce 
a doubled image, of which the 
^ since it depends upon the amount 


65. One of these systems is put between tlie objet'tive and eye- 
piece of a low-power microscope (magnifying ab(>ut ten diameters), 
and thus the eye-piece views the doubled image. In 
the case of the systems (a) the plate or ])rism 
may be moved nearer or farther from the image 
to vary the doubling, and in every case the size of 
the image is to be varied until the selected 
points just coincide. The cx|)eriment is usually 
conducted in a darkened room, and the object is 94 -Mirc. 

some illuminated design ; Sutcliffe uses a circle 
with hooks. He splits /fofA cylinders, and so is able to measure 
the curvatures in two meridians at right angles simultaneously. 

T'he appearance when adjustment is 
perfect is shown in Fig. 95. The 
curvature is marked on the .scale. 

As an ophthalmometer is chiefly of 
use to obtain a difference of curvatures in 
two meridians, the absolute curvature 
is comparatively unimportant, and the 
graduations are, as a rule, more or less 
on an arbitrary scale. For accurate work 
Fig. 95.~Adjusted of would havc to be Calibrated. To do 

this it should (a) be pointed at a millimetre glass scale (which 
will of course appear double). 'Then it should be adjusted so that 
the overlapping is exactly i, 2, 3 mm., etc., the corresponding read- 
ings on the scale taken, and a curve plotted, connecting the size 
of image and the scale readings, {d) I'he actual size of the object 
(or mire as it is called) must be measured. Then if {c) the mire 
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is set up at a known distance from the mirror of which the radius 
is required, and (d) the size of the image it forms is measured 
(using the calibration curve previously plotted), the actual magni- 
fication can be found. From it the radius of curvature, r, is 

obtained, since r = 2/= [ = ” 2 nearly if m is small], where 

m is the magnification of the mirror under test, r is a small positive 
(juantity. / is of course negative. 


The Magnification produced by a Lens. 

66. Apparatus , — In place of the ordinary cross-wire screen w’e 
shall require one with two holes, one vertically above the other, 
about i inch apart, each w’ith a single horizontal cross-wire (Fig. 52). 

Adjust the lens so that its axis shall be on a line normal 
to the screen and cutting the screen at a point halfway between 
the two cross-wires, and form an image of these magnified 
successively to i inch, 2 and 3 inches on the screen. W^ith a 
millimetre scale measure in each case the exact distance apart of 
the images of the cross-wires on the screen. Find the distances 
from the lens to the cross-wires, and to the screen, correcting for 
index error as usual. Measure also the actual distance between 
the cross-wires. 

Enter the results thus : 


Position of 



Ratio. 


Size of 


Cross-wire. 

Lens. 

Screen. 



u 

Object. 

Image. 

Ratio. 

1 








i 

— * 


Loss of Power of a Lens in Water. 

67. Apparatus , — A convex lens about 10 or 12 inches focal 
length and a trough with parallel sides large enough to contain 
it; the optical bench. 
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Determine the focal length of the lens in air and then place it 
in the trough, seeing that the lens is vertical. Fill the trough 

with the liquid and again 
determine the focal length of 
the lens, using the mirror 
method (§ 43). As, in this 
method, the light on the 
mirror side of the lens is 
parallel, if the lens is placed 
close to one side of the 
trough and the mirror behind 
the other side, the thickness 
of the trough will have no 
appreciable effect on this 
determination, iind we may 
itssume the focal length to be 
the distance from the lens to the screen. The focal length of 
the lens in the water is given by the formula : 



Fig. 96.— Power of a Lens immersed in a Liquid. 
L, lens ; T, trough ; M, mirror. 




/ 

The focal length in air is given by : 




/ 

So that if the refractive index, /i, of the lens is known, that of 
the water, /x^, can be found. 


Refraction at Spherical Surfaces. 

68. Apparatus . — A globular flask (such as is used for the prej)ara- 
tion of oxygen or for vapour density determinations) ; a suppe^rt 
for the flask ; a screen with a hole about in diameter fur- 
nished with a cro.s.s-wire ; a white receiving screen; gas flame; 
meter scale ; calipers ; black [mper, scissors and water. 

Take the diameter (2a) of the spherical body of the flask ; fill 
it with water, and support it with its centre on a level with the 
cross-wire. Set the cross-wire up near the surface of the flask, 
and the flame beyond it ; let the light, after passing through the 
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hole in the screen, pass along a diameter of the flask, and receive 
it on the white screen. Cut a circular hole about f " diameter in 
a piece of black paper, 
and attach the paper to 
the flask so that it may 
act as a “ stop ” to limit 
the aperture of the light 
emerging from the flask. 

'The receiving screen can 
now be so adjusted that 
an image of the cross- 
wire is focussed upon it. 

Measure the distance ()f 
the cross-wire from the 
surface of the flask, add 
to it the radius of the flask a (already measured), and so obtain the 
distance of the cross-wire from the centre of the flask /, measured 
towards the incident light. In the same way measure the distance 
from the flask to the receiving screen, and add the radius to it to 
obtain its distance from the centre of the flask. As, however, it is 
measured aw'ay from the incident light it must be called a negative 
quantity ( - //), 

'I'hen the refractive index of the water (/x) is obtained from the 



Fig. 97. — Refraction through Spherical Globe 
of Liquid. 


formula : 


I I 



For if O is the centre of a sphere filled with liquid of refractive 
index /x, and P be a bright point, the image Q, of P is given by 



P 9 \ '» 

where /= OP, ^i = OQ|, and a is the radius of the sphere. 

When the light emerges from the second surface, substitute - 


for for rr, and qx for p |in order to find the position of the 

final image Q, and ^ 

9 \ 9 


qx q a 


(ii) 


or 
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adding (i) and (ii) and dividing by /«, 



(iii) 


Flo. q 6. 'Refraction through a Sphere. 


Repeat with otlier distancc.s, and lai)ulate resii'ts thus : 


Radius of 
Sphere. ' 

j Jrroin 
' surface. 


I Distance ol Object I Hstance of Screen 


From From • From 
centre 5=/. .surface. I centre -y. 


.’. mean value of ’- ) = 

2 \ p (// 


I 




Sum of last two 
Columns. 


Sum 

Mean value of 

I I __ 


ADDITIONAL KXKRCISES ON CHAITEK III 

1. Arrange a conve.x lens and a plane mirror to form an inverted 
image of the cross-wire on the screen the same size as the original. 
See that rotating the mirror moves this image ; also that the distance 
of the mirror from the lens is immaterial. 

2. Place the plane mirror at a little more than four times the focal 
length of a convex lens from the screen. Interpose the convex lens. 

* From table of reciprocals, p. 510. 
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A bright patch will be seen on the screen. Focus this by adjusting the 
disUince of the lens from the screen. It will be found, that when in 
focus, the image coincides exactly with the original cross-wire, and 
therefore becomes invisible. Explain the formation of this image. 

Breathe upon the mirror, iind see that the cross-wire is focussed on 
the surface of the mirror. 

3 . Sec that there is a second position of the lens in which the patch 
again comes in focus, and that this occurs when the cross-wire is again 
focussed on the mirror. 

4 . Move the lens a little so that the image is thrown a little out of 
focus, and is not quite' coincident with the original; by passing a 
knitting needle over the cross-wire, see tliat the image of the needle 
moves in the same direction, and therefore that the image is erect. 

5 . Slightly rotate the mirror, and see that the image does not move. 
Explain this with the aid of a diagram. 

6. Fair a convex and a concave lens as described on p. 47, Ex. 5. 
Determine the focal length of the convex lens by the mirror method, 
r Experiment, § 43.) The focal length of the concave lens will of course 
be numerically the same. Measure it by one of the methods described 
in this chapter, and compare your results. 

7 . Place a convex lens sufficiently far from the screen to form a real 
image. Place a concave mirror in a line with the centres of the cross- 
wire and lens, but beyond this image. If the mirror receives the light 
directly, a bright patch will appear on the screen. Adjust the distance 
of the mirror until this patch comes into focus. It will be found that 
when this occurs, the image coincides with the original cross-wire, 
moving the lens either nearer or farther, causing it to separate on the 
screen. 

8. See if tilting the mirror alters the position. The distance from 
the mirror to the image is of course the radius of cur\'ature of the 
mirror. 

9 . Place a convex lens and a concave mirror in contact. Adjust 
them to form an image of the cross-wire by the side of the cross-wire. 
The light striking the concave mirror must now be returning along its 
path, and therefore it is striking it normally, and must be coming from 
Its centre of curvature. Call the distance from the lens to the screen u. 
Measure the focal length of the lens, and determine the conjugate 
focus of the cross-wire by substituting in the formula. The value of 
so determined will be the radius of curvature of the concave mirror. 
It can then be determined directly .as in Experiment, § 52, and the 
results compared. 

10 . Combine a weak concave lens with a concave mirror, and form 
an image of the cross- wire by the cross- wire itself, as in the last 
experiment. Measure the distance from the screen to the lens, and the 
radius of curvature of the concjive mirror by Experiment, § 52. 
Calculate the focal length of the conc<avc lens by substituting these for 
u and V respectively in the formula. 
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11. On the graph of Experimenty § 42, set off any distance OA 
along the line OX, and double that distance OB along the line OY. 
Join the points A, B, and draw through F a line parallel to AH cutting 
the axes OX and OY in C and D respectively. Then OC and OD 
represent the distances from the lens to the cross- wire and receiving 
screen, at which the image will l>e twice the size of the object. Adjust 
the lens and screen to these distances, and test your result. 

12. Adjust a con<*ave mirror, the screen with two cross-wires, and 

the receiving screen to form a real image, as in Fig. 49 ; and hence 
measure the magnification pix>duccd by a concave mirror. Enter the 
results as in Experiment, § 66. « 

13. Repeat Experiment, § substituting two knitting needles side 
by side at alx>ut i inch afxirt for the single one P, and .adjust two 
needles for the one at P', to coincide with the two images of the 
knitting needles. Measure the distances apart, both of the needles P, 
and of the needles P' ; use them as the sizes of the object and image, 
and enter the results as in Experiment, § 66. 

14. Set up a convergent meniscus lens with its convex side facing the 
cross-wire. As the lens is convergent, it will be possible to obtain an 
image, by the reflection from the further surface of the lens, uixm the 
cross- wire screen close to ‘the cross- wire, as in Experiment, S^i. In 
this case, as the light is being normally reflected from a convex surface, 
the light which proceeds through the lens will converge to a real image, 
and may be received on a screen as usual. The distance from this 
screen to the lens will he the radius of curvature of the surface. 
Calculate it from the formula as in the experiment referred to, and 
compare the results. 



CHAPTER IV 

O PT I C A L 1 1 \ STR U M E N TS 

The Astronomical Telescope. 

69. Apparaiiis .^ — A long focus convex lens 1 5 to 30 inches focus; 
a short ffx'us <'r>nvex lens of i or 2 incrhes focus, which need only be 
half an inch in diameter ; stands for same ; knitting needle on 
stand ; some j)rinted matter at the far end f)f the room — for 
instance, a poster. 

Set the long focus lens up to Aice the i)rinting. Stand at 
some little distance and look into the lens. An inverted image 
of the printing will be seen. 

That this image is on the 
observer’s side of the lens 
can be proved by moving 
the head, when the image 
will move across the lens 
in the opjxjsite direction. 

Adjust the knitting needle 
to coincide with this image, 
by the method of parallax 
(p. 3). l^tly, place the 
short focus lens in a line with the other lens and knitting needle, 
and adjust its distance from the knitting needle so that the latter 
may be in focus when the eye is placed close against the lens. 
Then, as the knitting needle has been made to coincide with the 
image of the distant printing, this printing will be in focus also, and 
an enlarged and inverted image of a part of the poster will be seen. 

*The experiments in this chapter, $69 to §72, can be more easily performed 
with the apixiratus of § 39. It is. however, better exercise for the student to do 
them AS here described. 



Fig. 99.— rriiiciple of the Astronomic.^1 Telescope. 
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Oalileo’8 Telescope. 

70. Apparatus , — A long focus convex lens ; knitting needle on 
stand ; a concave lens half an inch in diameter, and about 2 inches 
focus. 

Adjust the knitting needle to coincide with the image formed 
by the i5*inch lens as before. 'Fhen insert the concave lens 
between the knitting needle and the long focus lens, at about 
its focal length from the needle. Remove the needle, place the 
eye close to the concave lens, and the image will be at once seen, 
and a slight adjustment of the lens will bring it into focus. 

The Terrestrial Telescope. 

71. Apparatus , — A long focus convex lens 15 to 30 inches f(x:u.' ; 
two short focus convex lenses of i or 2 inches focus and half an 
inch in diameter ; stands for same ; two knitting needles on 
stands ; some printed matter at the far end of the room. 

Adjust the knitting needle as before, to coincide with the image 
of the poster formed by the long focus lens, l^lace one of the 
short f<x:us lenses at about double its focal length from this 
needle. It will form a real image of the knitting needle on the 
other .side of the lens at about an ecjual distance. Adjust the 
second knitting needle to coincide with this image. I-astly, place 
the second short focus lens at such a distance from the second 
needle, that the needle may appear sharply in focus when the 
eye is placed close to the lens. Then, as the needles have in 
succession been adjusted to coincide with the images of the 
poster formed by the long focus lens and the first short focus 
lens, the image of the poster also should be in focus when 
observed through the second short focus lens. It will be found 
to be erect. To succeed in these adjustments the lenses must 
be all exactly in the .same line, and care must be taken that the 
needles are made accurately to coincide with the image.s. 

The Oompotind Microscope. 

72. Apparatus.— Two convex lenses of about 1 or 2 inches 
focus, and half an inch in, diameter ; some small print on a 
stand ; knitting needle. 
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Place one of the short focus lenses at about double its focal 
length from the print. A real inverted image will be formed. 
(If the image is not inverted, the lens is too close to the print, 
and the image will not be real.) Adjust the knitting needle to 
coincide with this image, and the second lens to view the knitting 
needle. An enlarged image of the print should be visible at the 
same time. 

T'he magnification will depend upon the focal length of this 
second lens and upon the ratio of the distances of the image 



Fn;. loo. — Principle of the Compound Microscope. 


and object from the first lens. By bringing the print a little 
nearer to the first lens and withdrawing the second lens to a 
greater distance at the same time, the magnification can be 
increased ; but with ordinary lenses the image becomes ver}^ 
distorted if the distance of the image is more than two or 
three times that of the object. 

Optical Lantern. 

73- Apparatus, — The optical bench with convex lenses of to'^ 
and 6" focal length and about 2 " diameter : cross-wire and receiving 
screen ; a lantern slide — preferably one containing black lines 
and clear sfiaces, for instance, a diagram ; elastic bands ; card- 
board. 

Put the 10 " lens, L, at about the middle of the optical bench, 
and with the receiving screen, S, at the far end find the {Xisition 
at which the cross-wire screen must be placed so that its image 
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is focussed on the screen S. Clip the lantern slide, B, againsj 
the fece of the 6" lens, C, with rubber bands, and replace the 
cross-wire screen by this lens and slide, so that the slide, H, may 
be in such a position that its image will be focussed on the screen 
S. Hold a piece of card, or paper, against the surface of the lens 
L and adjust the cross-wire screen at such a distance behind the 
lens C that the cross-wire is focussed at L. 

On removing the paper a clear image of the lantern slide 
should appear on the screen S, and should be evenly illuminated. 

To see the necessity for fcnnissing the cross- wire screen cm the 
lens cut a hole almut I'" in diameter in a card and clip the 



Fu.. loi.—Path of Kays ihruu^ch the Optical l.;iiiterii. 


card with a rubber band against the surftice of the lens L, so 
that the hole in the card may l)e against the centre of the lens. 

It will now be found that if the screen A be moved a little 
fon\'ard, the edges of the image on the screen S will become 
dark ; whilst if the ^screen A be moved liack to a greater 
distance from C, a shadow will form in the centre of the image 
on S. 'There is only one position for A in which neither of 
these shadows occur, and a very small movement either nearer 
or farther will cause them. As in the ordinary optical lantern 
the lens C has a much larger diameter, namely about 4 or 4J 
inches, this is even more noticeable than when the lens has a 
diameter of only 2". 

another card be cut having a hole only iibout J" in diameter, 
it will probably be found impossible to avoid shadows for any 
[xisition of the screen A. This is due to the fact that the lens 
C does not converge the light from A again accurately to a 
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point, so that it cannot be made to go through a hole as small 
£5 that mentioned. And with the 4" lens at C, or Condenser as 
it is called, this fault is still more noticeable ; unless the lens L 
has a large aixjrture, it is sometimes very difficult to avoid these 
shadows. When a convex lens cannot be made to converge the 
light from a point exactly to a point again, the inability is said to 
be due to Spherical aberration. 

The Magnifying Power of a Telescope. 

Apparatus. — T'elescope ; metre scale ; a i>air of dividers. 

74. Plmt Method. — Place a metre or 2-metre scale at one end 
of a room. From the other end observe it through the telescope, 
and adjust the latter until the divisions on the scale are clearly 
focussed. Now open both eyes, and whilst looking with one eye 
through the telescope at these divisions, with the other eye look 
at the scale itself. 

A difficulty will often be found in seeing the scale vrith the 
one eye, and the divisions with the other, clearly focussed at the 
same time. 'Phis may be partly due to a difference in illumina- 
tion, if the objective aperture is too small for its magnifying 
power. But it is prolmbly due chiefly to the accommodation of 
the eye. 

When observing the divisions in the telescope with the one 
eye closed, it was possible to see them clearly when the image 
formed by the telescope was at any distance within the range of 
vision, that is for a normal-sighted person anywhere between 
8 inches and infinity, and the telescope may therefore have been 
adjusted so that the image of the scale was formed at a short 
distance. In order to see this clearly, therefore, the eye had 
to be accommodated to that short distance. When on opening 
the other eye the attempt was made to see the scale itself at the 
far end of the room, and its inu^e at a short distance, at the 
same time, it is obvious that the attempt must fail, as we cannot 
accommodate one eye to a great distance and the other to a ne^r 
distance simultaneously. But if, while observing the scale in the 
telescope, we imagine it to be at the end of the room, and focus 
the telescope with this idea clearly in our minds (especially if at 
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the same time we open the other eye, and so fix the accommo- 
dation of the eye to that distance), it will be |)ossihle to adjust 
the focus so that the image shall be actually formed at that 
distance. 

The coincidence may be tested by slightly mdving the head, 
still keeping both eyes open. If the image is now really formed 
at the far end of the room, a motion of the head will not displace 
it relatively to the objects situated at that di.stance, and the focus 
should be adjusted until this is the case. 

If now the image of the divisions of the scale do not (juite 
coincide with the position of the scale as seen by the other eye, 
the direction of the telescojx; should be adjusted until they do 
coincide, and the number of divisions seen in the telescope 
which correspond to the whole length of the scale must be 
determined. 

The magnification is then obviously the length of the scale 
divided by the number of divisions it subtends in its image. 

75. Second Method. — Focus the telescope on infinity, then point- 
ing it at the sun, receive the emergent light on a piece of paper 
placed at a short distance from the eye-piece. If the telescope 
has been focussed at infinity, the light will emerge as a |)arallel 
bundle of rays. If a piece of ground glass be placed to cut 
the emergent bundle of light, there will be a bright circular 
patch of light on the glass. This is ( ailed the “ Ramsden 
Circle." 

Measure th(; diameter of this bundle of rays and the diameter 
of the objective. 

The magnification will be the ratio of the one to the other. 

Or, place a diaphragm over the objective, pierced w'ith two 
small holes on a diameter at a known distance afmrt, ^|. Two 
bundles will emerge from the eye-piece which correspond to these 
holes. Measure on a good glass scale their distance apart, (^2* 
The ratio of the distance apart of the holes themselves to the 
distance a|)art of the emergent bundles will be the magnification 



CattHon . — On no account observe the sun directly through the 
telescope. 
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The Tangent Lens Gauge, 

A very simple instrument for measuring the radius of curvature of 
a convex surface described by Mr. C. J. Birch, Phil, Mag,^ 1897. 

76. Apparatus . — The whole instrument can he made from 
patent plate glass. On to a strip of about 6 inches long and 



Fig. 102. — Tangent Lens (iauge. 


ij inches broad at one end are attached, with marine glue, two 
other strips each about 2 inches long and ^ i^^ch broad, making 
a small angle with one another. The instrument is shown in 
Fig. 102. 'Fhc end view figure (Fig. 103) shows the way in which 
the glasses arc to be tilted to one another. The two inclined 
plates will touch the lens at two 
points, and a small system of New- 
ton's rings will be formed at each 
point of contact. 

The apparent distance between 
these points of contact is to be 
measured with a reading microscope. This will be the distance 
a. The true distance between these points will be slightly less 
than a owing to the refraction through the glass. The amount 
e to be subtracted will, however, be a constant, which can be 
measured once for all by measuring the apparent distance between 
two 'needle points, seen through the glass plates, and their true 
distance apart when the glass is removed. Subtracting this 
constant amount from rt, we obtain the true distance, between 
the two Newton’s ring systems. As the angle, 0 (Fig. 104), 
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between the glasses is a constiint, if R is the radius uf curvature 
of the surface: 

0 

aR.siii- . 


and therefore 



2 sin ~ 


or putting A for 


j, which is a constant of the instrument, we 


2 sin - 
2 

may write R = A {a - e). 

The angle 6 may be found either by means of a surface of 
known radius of curvature, or by setting the instrument uj) 



vertically on the spectrometer table, and reflecting the light from 
the surfaces AB and BC in turn. The angle the telescope of 
the spectrometer has to be moved through w^ill be To be 
certain that the reflection takes jilace from the front of the 
surface AB, and not at the back surface A'B', the latter may be 
breathed on to destroy the image reflected from it. 

If the angle is so chosen that a is fairly large, it may be 
measured with an ordinary glass scale with sufficient accuracy, 
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and then the instrument becomes a very simple one and will 
give better results than the ordinary cheap spherometers." 

The Sextant. 

Apparatus . — A sextant, artificial horizon, and metre tape. 

I'he artificial horizon may be a plane mirror or piece of black 
glass, and if so, it must be mounted on levelling screws, and a 
level will be needed as w^ell. A mercury bath may be used in 
place of the mirror and level, if the observations are being made 
in a place free from vibration ; in a room in which other students 
are working, or in a town, a mercury bath is practically useless. 

77. Adjustments. — Assuming the circle to be accurately divided, 
and to be concentric with the arm, there are still several 
adjustmenl.s. 

(a) Each mirror must be perpendicular to the plane of the circle. 

(/^) 'Fhey should be parallel to one another when the arm is 
at the zero division. 

{c) 'Fhe axis of the telescope should also be parallel to the 
plane of the instrument. 

To see that the mirrors are perpendicular to the plane of the 
instrument, look oblicjuely in the mirror attached to the arm, at 
the image of the divided circle. If the plane of the mirror is 
perpendicular to the circle, this image will appear to be a 
continuation of the circle itself. If not, the image and the 
circle will be inclined one to the other. 

Then, placing the pointer at zero, point the instrument at 
some very distant object, two images of this will usually be 
seen in the telescope at the same time, the one transmitted 
directly through the unsilvered half of the small mirror, and 
the other formed after two reflections, one from each mirror. 
If the mirrors are perfectly |mrallcl, these two images will 
coincide. If they do not, see if they may be made to coincide 
by a slight movement of the arm, and if this is sufficient to 
produce coincidence, take the reading and treat it as an index 
error. If the reading is very much wrong, the adjusting screws 
of the smaller mirror may be altered. There are usually two 
of these ; one is the end of a tangent screw which rotates the 
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mirror on an axis perpendicular to the plane of the circle, and 
this screw will adjust the index error. T'o adjust it, set the arm 
at zero by the scale, and turn this screw until the images coincide. 
If the instrument is held with its plane vertical, a movement 
of this screw should move the iniiages relatively to one another in 
a vertical direction. If, while the plane of the instrument is held 
vertical, the images are separated from one another horizontally, 
the adjustment must be made by the screw at the Ixack of this 
mirror, which alters its inclination to the plane of the instrument. 
The student should never interfere, however, with either of these 
adjustments ; he should be content with reading the indwc error. 



Frc.. los.—Angle lictwccii Two Distant Objects. 


78. Oraduatioii. — Let Mj and M., be the movable and fixed 
mirrors respectively, and E the eye-piece of the telescope ; then 
when Mj and M.2 are parallel to one another, it is obvious that 
parallel rays S^M, and S2M.2 incident on the mirrors and M.^, 
respectively, will, after reflection, coincide in the ray M^E. If 
Ml be turned through any angle, the ray SjMj will be turned 
through twice that angle ; thus the ray from an object S3 making 
an angle 0 with the rays from Sj will be brought into coincidence 
with the ray from Sj when the mirror has been turned through 
an angle In order to read the angle 0 directly, the gradua- 
tions on the arm are always marked in half degrees \ thus the 
angle which is really only 60® is numbered 120*. 'Phe readings 
on the scale’give the angle 0 directly. 
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In finding the zero of the instrument, it is necessary that the 
rays and S.2M2 shall really be ]>arallel, and it is useless, 

therefore, to attempt to adjust the instrument with an object that 
is not a very great distance— even a distance of 200 yards is 
insufficient. 

The instrument may, however, be used to find the angle between 
two objects, Sjj and S3, if that angle is fairly large, without appreci- 
able error ; for it is obvious from the figure, that the angle found 
is the angle subtended at O, the point of intersection of the lines 
S3M1 and S0M2, and therefore, that if the angle 6 is of any appreci- 
able size, the position of this point, O, is practically that of the 
observer. But when S3 is very near Sg, this point may be a 
considerable distance behind the observer. 

79. Determination of tbe Angular Elevation of a Point 

Let I* be a point and 11 L the artificial horizon. With a sextant we 
can measure the angle between the lines PO and OQ. But — 

POQ = - POKH-^ KOQ=j. VOK+L PQL. 

If P be sufficiently distant in comparison with the length of the line 
OQ, these angles may be supposed equal, and we may assume that 
the angle POQ is twice 
the angle POK. If the 
object is not at a very 
great distance, the sex- 
tant should l3C used as 
near the horizon glass 
as possible, so that the 
distance OQ may be kept 
small. 

W^c have first to level 
the horizon gla.ss. If 
this is mounted on 
three levelling screws 
as usual, the level 
should first be placed 
parallel to the line joining two of these screws, A, B (Fig. 107) and 
the horizon glass adjusted until the bubble is in the centre. The 
level .should then be turned through 180" to see if the bubble is 
still in tjje centre. If not, the level is not perfect, and the new 
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position of the bubble should be observed. T 1 ie correct position 
of the bubble will probably be half way between this latter one 
and the former, and the horizon glass should be adjusted until 
the bubble takes this position. Again turn the level and sec 
whether the bubble now is in the same place. If not, note the 
mean position, and adjust the horizon glass to get the bubble 

there. In this way, with a few trials, even if the level is not 

perfect, the horizon glass can l>e adjusted so that the bubble is 
in the siime place in its two positions. 

Now place the level at right angles to its previous position, and 
adjust the third levelling screw C until the bubble comes to the 

place which has already been 

found to be its correc't position. 
Reverse the level, and see if 

it remains in tile same f)lace. 
OiK'e more place the level 
parallel to the line joining the 
first levelling screws. A, H, and 
sei* whether it is still correct : 
generally a slight adjustment will 
he necessary, and if so, the third 
levelling screw, (', must also 
again be adjusted. 

'rhe bubble should now remain 
in the same place in the level however the latter is turned. If 
it is intended to use a silvered mirror instead of a black glass 
one, as the reflection will take place at the hack surfiice «)f the 
mirror, either a piece of mirror whose front and ba('k surfaces 
are parallel must be selected as described already; or the mirror 
must be placed in such a position that the series of images formed 
by it at grazing incidence (p. 36) lie in a direction at right angles 
to the plane in which the observations with the sextant arc to be 
made, for the want of |)arallelism will then have the lca.st effect. 
If now the upper surface be levelled, the lower surface, although 
not level, will yet be parallel to the horizon in the plane of 
incidence. 

Holding the sextant in the right hand, with its plane vertical, 
point it down so that the telescope is directed to the;^ image in 
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the horizon glass of the distant point the altitude of which is to 
be determined, and rotate the movable arm until the image 
formed after the two reflections in the mirrors of the sextant is 
brought to coincide with the image formed by the horizon glass. 
If the horizon glass be only a black mirror, its image will probably 
be very much fainter than the one formed by the sextant mirrors, 
and it may be necessary to place one of the dark glasses in the 
path of the rays forming the latter. If the axis of the telescope 
can be moved further from the plane of the instrument so as to 
receive a greater proportion of the light through the unsilvered 
half of the small mirror, this will be a better way of equalising 
the two images. When the coincidence is perfect, the angle 
can be read upon the scale, 'lo this must be added the zero 
error of the instrument, if there is one, with its proper sign, 
and the sum will give the angle POQ. The altitude required 
is half this. 

It is a good exercise to find the altitude of two points vertically 
above one another, and also to find the angular distance between 
the two points ; the latter should e([ual the difference between the 
two altitudes, and thus the observations can be checked against 
one another. 

Optical Lever. 

So. Apparatus, — 1'his is an instrument for measuring the thick- 
ness of thin slabs, such as a piece of micro-covered glass. It consists 



Fig. io8.— Optical Lever. 


of a bar of brass, of any convenient size, say about 6 in. long and 
I in. wide, standing upon four points. Two of these are placed 
cross-wise about the middle of its length, and there is one at each 
end. One of the latter may be the point of a screw, so that the 
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amount it projects can be varied to suit the thickness of the slab 
that is to be measured. Mounted cross-wise in a vertical plane 
on the top of the bar is a plain mirror. 

A metre scale ; a telescope on stand ; and a flat surface upon 
which the lever shall stand will be required (a piece of plate 
glass does fairly well, but it is necessary to mark on the glass the 
|^K>sition upon which the points shall rest, so that it may always 
rock upon the same surface, and then any slight curvature of the 
glass will not affect the result). 

An i>ptical lever about a (juarier of the si/e above given is 
convenient for lens measurement. 

At some known distance, Siiy a metre, the scale is put up verti- 
cally facing the mirror, with the telescope mounted horizontally 
by the side of it also fiicing the mirror, and adjusted so that the 
image of the scale formed by the mirror shall be in focus. A 
small weight, say lo grms., is used to put alternately on the 
one end or the other of the Inir, so that it may rest at one time 
on the two centre points and the front one, or, by putting the 
weight at the opposite end, upon the two centre points and 
the back one. 

The scale readings are taken with ea('h posititm of the weight 
in order to determine the amount the mirror rocks upon the l>iire 

surface. Fhen the slab, the 
thickness of which is recjuired, 
is inserted under one of the end 
points, and the amount that the 
mirror rocks again determined 
by means of the scale readings. 

Theory.— If the thickness c of the 
glass C (Fig. 109) to be measured 
is very small the following approxi- 
mation will give .sufficiently |^cur- 
atc results. Calling the angle AQH 
between the position of the lever 
when the front point is on the slab and when the glass is interposed, 0 ^ 

e, is given by: ^ 

sinfi'^-, or 0 s=-~ nearly, 
a a ^ 

where a is the distance QO from the line joining the two central 
points to the front point Q. 
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The reflected light is always turned through twice this angle ; thus 
if d is the distance from the mirror to the scale, / the apparent move- 
ment of the scale as seen in the telescope : 

/ 

tan 261=219 nearly. 

Thus, 

Mirrors of Fixed Deviation. 

8i. When light is reflected successively by two mirrors inclined 
at an angle to one another, the final deviation depends only upon 
the inclination of the mirrors to each other and is independent 
of the angle of incidence of the light upon the first mirror ; also 
if the angle between the mirrors is kept constant, the mirrors 
may be rocked about their line of intersection, and if the plane 
of the incidence of the ^ 
light is normal to this 
line, the direction of the 
reflected beam >\nll not be 
affected by the motion. 

For if 0 be the angle the 
ray makes with the surface 
at incidence on the first 
mirror it is obvious that 
the light is rotated counter- 
clockwise through an angle 
20 . 

Also, if be the angle 
the ray makes with the sur- 
face at incidence on the 
second mirror the light is further turned counter-clockwise through 
an angle 2^. Thus the total amount the light is deviated from its 
origin^ direction is 2 d+ 2 <^. 

Let (a be the angle between the plane of the mirrors. Then, is 
the external angle of a triangle of which 0 and are the internal 
opposite angles, and therefore fo=6^+^. Therefore the light is turned 
through an angle 2 bi. 

To ensure that the angles between the mirrors shall really be 
constant, the mirrors may be the surfaces of such a prism as 
shown in Fig. 1 1 1. In the latter case, to avoid unequal deviation 



Flu. iia — Succcsbive Reflection at Two Plane 
Mirro^^. 
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produced by the refraction in and out of the prism, the surfaces 
must be symmetrically inclined to the light, and then it will be 
easily seen that the effect of dispersion will disappear. 

If the two mirrors are parallel to one another, and the light is 
reflected from them successively, they may be rotated in any 
direction, not only about a normal to the plane of incidence, but 
may also be turned obliquely to that plane ; the light will still 
emerge parallel to the incident light, and the image of a distant 
object will not l)e aflected by any motion of the mirrors.’ 

To l>end the light through an obtuse angle or a right angle the 
light paths should be allowed to cross as in the figure. It is 

quite easy to ilesign a prism to pro- 
duce any deviation r; quired, for draw 
the lines AO and OB to represent 
the direction of the incident and the 
desiretl beam, ])rodiice the lines to 
any two points (' and I), so that 
Or^-Ol). Join ('D. 'fhen the 

path of light should be ACDH 

obviously. 'I'herefore, the mirrors 

Fig. III.— Prijtm turning; a R.iy of iiuisi be normal to tho bisectors of 

Light.itaRij;hlAn«le. ^ 

entrant and emergent faces of the prism may also most con- 
veniently be normal to the rays AC and BI). 'fhe i)rism can 
be completed by an unpolished surface i) R. 

82. These prisms have been extensively used in range finders. 
For instance. Major Forbes has made use of this device in the 
construction of a portable range finder, which can be folded up 
without risk of making it inaccurate. In this instrument the light 
from a distant object falls upon iw'o of these prisms, A and 15, which 
are some six feet afKirt. Each is constructed to bend the light 
through a right angle, and jdaced .so that the emergent light is 
bent inwards. Midway between them arc two other prisms C, 13, 
placed to reflect the light again through a right angle, along lines 
parallel to their original directions and about 2 \" apart. 'Fhese 

*The emergent ray will lx; parallel to, but not in the same line as the incident 
ray ; thus the image of a near object is not coincident with the object, but will be 
a little to one side of it ; it is on a line through the object, normal to the mirrors, 
at a distance from the object equal to twice the distance apart of the mirrors. 
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beams enter the objective of an opera glass. Thus the observer 
looking through the opera glass* sees the distant object with an 
increased stereoscopic effect, in fact the same effect as would 
be produced if his eyes could be put six feet apart. In each 
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eye-piece of the oj)era glass there is a photograph of a balloon 
with a trailing rope, one of which, K, is mounted with a screw 
and may be moved transversely, and this transverse motion gives 
it the appearance, owing to the stereoscopic relief of moving to a 
greater or less distance from the observer. T'he screw is turned 
until the balloon appears 
immediately over the object 
of which the distance is re- 
quired. The screw is gra- 
duated so that its readings 
give the distance directly. 

'^rhe .Siiine [jrinciple under- 
lies the theory of the sextant. 

If two di.stant objects are 
brought into coincidence (the 
tele-scope being removed), it 
will be found that the instru- 
ment may be rocked to and 
fro in its own plane without 
destroying the coincidence. 

Also in the “ opti('al square 
this |)rinciple is employed. Kk;. iii.-Opticai Square. 

Light from a distant object 

entering along AC (Fig. 113), as before, after two reflections at C 
and 1 ) respectively, emerges along DE, and light from an object 
entering along Bl) goes straight through. Thus an eye at E can 
view both objects superposed, if D is semi-silvered, or half-silvered. 
By providing C with a graduated screw to alter its inclination, 
angles that are nearly a right .angle c.an be measured. 
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Selection of an Optically Flat Micro-cover Glass, or other 
XJnsilvered (flass Surface. 

83. Arrange an optically flat glass plate (such as the surface of 
a prism or cube, or even a piece of plate glass) in front of a sodium 
flame. See that it is clean and free from dust. Clean the cover 
glasses, and drop them on the surftice one by one. The black 
and yellow Newton*s fringes will be visible in the light reflected 
from the surface, and will generally form a pattern such as a 
hyperbola, or air ellipse, owing to the curvature of the glasses. 
A few glasses will have nearly |)arallel or circular fringes ; these 
should be laid aside. 

If also a thin one is desired, it can be eiisily sorted out from 
the others by Boys' method of the glasses on the table, 

when, if they are all of the same diameter, the thinner ones will 
give a lower note than the thick ones. 

To Test the Optical Flatness of a Plane Mirror Silvered 
on the Face. 

84. Apparatus . — A good collimator and a telescope. 'I'he colli- 
mator, in place of the usual slit, should be furnished with a glass 
plate which has been silvered and had the silver removed in some 
definite manner, say a cross and circle. If the collimator and 

telescope of the spectnaneter 
are sufficiently good they 
may be used provided the 
slit can be removed, but 
they generally have too small 
an aperture. A pair of good 
telescope objectives of about 

Fig. 114. — Mounting of Collimator and Telescope. 2 ^ diameter and 30 foCUS 

would usually be better. If 
these are mounted at the ends of boxes about 1 2" scpiare inside 
and of the necessary length, they will be u.sefiil for many purpose.s. 
They are far better thus mounted than in tubes ; for when 
mounted in tubes there is always a large amount of light reflected 
from the walls of the tubes which no black will entirely eliminate, 
and this light is practically absent with the boxes suggested. The 
boxes can also be made at a very small cost. If the boxes are 
both the same size they can lie on the table, and whether it is 
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desired to point them at one another or to set them obliquely, no 
other support will be necessary. The one to be used as a tele- 
scope should have at the eyc-piece end a board, which has a tube 
fastened in it, in which the eye-piece can slide to and fro for 
focussing; ancl this board should be screw'ed on, so that it may 
be easily removed, and replaced by a camera for photographic 
work. 'Fhe i:oIlimator should have in the same way a tube, w’hich 
ought not to be less than two inches in diameter, fixed in the centre 
of a board, in which the tube carrying the slit can be inserted, or 
in this casti the tube carrying the silvered glass plate. For 
diffraction experiments another tube carrying a pin-hole will be 
required. 

The mirror to be tested must be mounted on a temporar}' 
wooden stand that will enable it to be placed opposite the lens 
of the collimator with its plane vertical. 

85. AAJustment of GoUlmator and Telescope. — Focus the telescope 
on a very distant object through an open window, using the method 
of parallax described on page 6. Point it at the collimator, and 
adjust the silvered glass so that its cross and circle, illuminated 
by a lamp or gas flame behind, shall be in perfect focus as seen 
through the telescope. 

Unless the lenses are good so that the silvered glass seems 
quite sharply defined, the test cannot be properly made. If the 
definition is not good to begin with, the lenses may be examined 
to see if they have been screwed up too tightly in their mount, 
which would strain them and spoil their figure. 

It is im|)ortant to see that each lens is truly perpendicular to 
the line joining its centre with the centre of the eye-piece or the 
glass plate, as the case may be. Replace the glass plate in the 
collimator by a ])in-hole, upon which a .strong light is focussed, 
and observe the image of the pin-hole through the telescope if it 
shows any flare to one side, looking something like a comet, it is 
prolxibly because one or both of the lenses are out of truth. 
Remove the eye-piece and look at the series of images of the pin- 
hole formed by » reflections at the surface of the collimator and 
telescope lenses. These should all lie in one straight line. They 
must be adjusted until the images are perfectly collinear. Instead 
of a pin-hole, the image in a bicycle ball or in the spherical bulb 
pf a mercury thermometer, of a small bright light, such as that 
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from an incandescent gas flame emerging from a small circular 
aperture, may be used. When properly adjusted the image of 
the point of light should appear as a point surrounded by circular 
diffraction fringes. If these rings are imperfect, or if there is a 
flare on one side, the lens must be again adjusted until this 
disappears. If the axes of the lenses are not at the same level 
the definition cannot be made perfect. 

Now turn the tubes so that their axes are at right angles, and 
adjust the mirror to reflect the light from the collimator into the 
telescope. If the mirror is flat, the image will be still perfectly 
sharp. 

86. Rayleigli's Method. — An unsilvered glass surface can be tested 
as follows : Thoroughly clean the surface with repeated washings 
with a solution of caustic soda and nitric acid, used alternately, 
rinsing with clean water between each. Set it up on levelling 
screws, with the surface to be tested upwards and horizontal. 
Pour upon it a very .small quantity of clean water, and observe 
the reflections of a sodium flame from it. It will show “ Newton’s 
rings,” and if the surface is optically flat these will be in straight 
lines except at the edges. If it is reijuircd to test the surface 
right up to the edges, it must be set up in a trough, and water 
poured in until the surface of the water is just above the surfac'e 
to be examined. A very steady support is absolutely necessary 
for this experiment. In a town or near a railway, the tr()ugh ran 
be placed on a stone slab supported upon tennis balls, or on a 
coil of rubber tubing, or suspended by ropes ; this will reduce the 
tremors which would otherwise disturb the surface. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON CHAPTER IV 

1 . Place a mirror on a drawing lx)ard as in Experiment i, and 
insert pins F, Q, R, and S, as in Fig. i, to appear in a line. Turn 
the mirror AB through an angle of about 30^ and insert two more 
pins, R", .S', to appear again in a line with the pins F, Q. Measure 
the angle the mirror has been rotated. Measure also the angle 
between the line joining the pins R, S, and the line joining the pins 
R', S'. See that the latter angle is double the angle the mirror is 
turned through. 

2 . Make a mirror about 2 inches in diameter with fusible metal, as 
described in Experiment, § 60, with a central hole of about | inch 
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in diameter, and of from lo to 20 inches radius of curvature. Make 
also a concave and a convex mirror of about ^ inch in diameter, and 
3 or 4 inches radius of curvature. (These can be cast on ordinary 
spectacle lenses.) 

Set up the larjjer mirror to form an image of a distant object (a 
candle flame) on a screen, and so determine the position of the image. 
I*lacc the concave mirror at a little more than its focal length l^eyond 
this image, and adjust it to form an image in the hole in the larger 
mirror. Examine the latter with an eye-piece. 

This forms a model of (iregory*s telescope. 

3 . Repeat the adjustments, replacing the small concave by the small 
coin cx mirror, and of course placing the latter mirror at a little less 
than its focal length in front of the image formed by the larger mirror. 

This forms a model of Cassegrain*s telescope. 

4 . Adjust a short foc us c'onvex lens (about 6 inches) and a plane . 
mirror to form an image of the cross-wire, as in Experiment, S 43- 
Rotate the mirror through angles of 5, 10, 15, 20, etc. degrees, and 
measure the displacement of the image in each position of the mirror. 
See if they arc proportional to the rotation of the mirror. 

5 . Replace the combination of convex lens and plane mirror by 
a concave mirror, and repeat. 

Plot the results of both Exercises 4 and 5 on squared paper. Also 
plot the tangents of half the angle the mirror was turned through 
(from the table on p. 514) ; />. of the angles 5^ 7i’, io\ See that 
the displacements with the concave mirror are proportional to these 
tangents. 

6. Find the magnifying power of the microscope by comparing the 
image of a scale seen through the microscope with another scale seen 
directly at the same time with the other eye, the second scale being 
placed at a distance of about 10 inches. Of course, in making this 
('omparison, the microscope must be so focussed that the image of 
the scale seen through it is formed at a distance of 10 inches, and not 
at infinity ; to sec if this is so, move the head slightly to and fro side- 
ways - the image should not be displaced relatively to the scale seen 
with the other eye. 

7 . Clamp a rectangular plate-glass mirror on a stout board in such 
a way as to bend its surface, one pair of opposite corners being pressed 
down, while the other corners arc wedged up slightly. Set it up 
facing a window at a distance of some ten feet. Observe at a distance 
of two or three feet the image of the window. Note and explain the 
distortion produced. 

8 . Hold a piece of window glass at arm’s length so as to form, by 
oblique reflection, an image of a lamp-shade. Observe the appearance 
of the image. Repeat with a piece of plate-glass, and a piece of 
optically worked glass. 'Fliis gives a ready method of roughly testing 
the quality of a suiface. 



CHAPTER V 

DEVIATION AND DISPERSION OF LKJHT 

Spectroscope. 

Apparatus , — Two glass prisms;^ three convex lenses of 6, lo, 
and IS inches focus respectively; stands for same; metal screen 
with a slit in it about i mm. broad and i or 2 cms. long ; metal 
screen with circular hole 2 mm. diameter ; screen lo receive the 
spectrum : gas flame ; a piece of black card ; and blocks. If 
the stands for the lenses are not adjustable, the blocks must be 
of such a size that the centres of •the lenses, prism, slit, and the 
gas flame shall be all one height. 

87. To Produce a Spectroni. First Method. — Place the flame 
behind the slit, and the lo-inch lens at about 12 or 13 inches 
distant from the 'slit. Adjust the screen to receive a sharj) image 
of the slit. Interpose the prism. 'Fhe light will be cut off from 
the screen. Keep the distance from the prism to the screen the 
same, and move the screen round until the light which has been 
bent aside by the prism is once more received upon the screen. 
It will be found to be coloured. If the distance from the prism 
to the screen has been kept exactly the same, the upper and 
lower ends of the coloured band will terminate sharply, the 
distance should be adju.sted until this is the case. 

Notice the order of the colours, and see which colour has been 
most bent aside, red or violet. 

Slowly turn the prism round. The coloured band will move 
sideways on the screen to the left, perhaps, then become 


^ See footnote, p. 9. 
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stationary, and then move back to the right. See that in the 
stationary position it is less bent than in any other position. 
Notice also that in this position the colours are brighter and 
clearer than in any other position. This position of the prism 
is called one of minimum deviation. Cut a slit about a quarter 
of an inch broad in a card, and with the prism at minimum 
deviation, move the card to and fro across the face of the prism 
on which the light is falling. Notice that the coloured band, or 
spectrum as it is called, shifts sideways slightly, showing that the 
different imrts of the prism produce coloured bands on different 



Fig. 1 1 5. — Model of Spectroscope. 


parts of the screen ; thus the band, when the whole prism is used, 
really consists of several superposed bcinds, and therefore at any 
point there are several overlapping colours. The spectrum is 
not pure. 'This is because ihe light falling upon the prism is not 
parallel light : it is convergent : and therefore it is falling upon a 
prism at different angles, and, as we saw by rotating the prism, 
the. deviation produced by the prism depends upon the angle 
at which the light strikes it. It is therefore impossible with 
convergent light to obtain a .spectrum free from overlapping 
colours — thiit is, a pure spectrum. 

88. Second Method. — Place the lo-inch lens at its focal length 
from the slit. 'Fo do this experimentally, focus the slit as before 
on the screen with the lens at about 12 or 14 inches distance 

C.L. II 
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from the slit. Gradually withdraw the screen, adjusting the lens 
at the same time to keep the slit in focus, until the screen has 
been removed to the far end of the room. In order to see the 
image at this distance it will be necessary to shade the screen 
unless the experiment is conducted in a darkened room. 'I'he 
light from the lens is now very nearly parallel. 

Place the prism to receive it. 1 \) make sure that the light 
is really falling on the lens and prism, a j)iece of white paper may 
be held in turn against their surfac'es. 

The prism will deviate the light, and the 15-inch lens is to 
be put to receive the deviated light. It may lie placed at any 
distance from the prism that is convenient : for as the light from the 
first lens is supj)osed to be parallel, the distances of the prism and 

second lens should not 
matter : but practic*ally, it 
is well to keep them fairly 
<*lose to one another. To 
see that the light from 
the prism is really going 
through the I'cntre of this 
lens, again make use of a 
piec'e of white pa])er. 

Lastly, adjust the* screen 
to rec'eive the spe(’trum, 
and move it nearer to, or fiirther from, the lens until the top 
and bottom of the c’oloured band are as shar[) as possible. On 
rotating the prism, it will be found that the spectrum again 
moves to and fro sideways, reaching a stationary position at 
which the deviation is less than at , any other - the position of 
minimum deviation. Set the* j)rism to this position, see that 
the light is going through the centre of the second lens and 
that the imagij^ is properly in focus. (If, owing U) the length 
of the slit, the top and bc^ttom cannot be clearly focussed, 
place a . piece of^pai)er against the .slit to cc^ver up the lower 
half, and focus the edge of this by adjusting the distance of 
the screen.) 

The colours will be more brilliant than they were in the first 
method, as the overlapping .should now have ceiised. 'lo .see if 



Fig. fi6. — Phn uf Miidcl Speiiroscope. C, sUi : 
L|, lo-incli len*.: i5.iiv.h len>; P, prism; 

.S, receivin>; screen. 
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this is the case, again slide a card with the slit in it to and fro 
across the face of the prism. If there is any movement of the 
spectrum, it shows that the first lens has not been properly 
adjusted for parallel light. 

89. 'I'hc following experiments are all due to Newton (though he 
used sunlight). 'They require a room that can be darkened. 

i. Effect of Crossed Prisms. — Adjust the apparatus as in § 88, to 
obtain a bright spectrum on the screen .S, substituting the screen 
with the 2 mm. hole for the slit. Then introduce a second prism 
with its axis horizontal so as to refract the light upwards. Note 
that the spectrum is not raised equally, but that the violet end is 
raised higher than the red, and that the resulting spectrum is formed 
along a line inclined to the horizon. Note that the colour that suffers 
the greatest deviation in the first prism is also most deviated in the 
second. Note also that the second prism docs not decompose the 
colours of the first spectrum a second time ; for instance, the yellow of 
the first spectrum is not spread out vertically into a spectrum, but only 
raised vertically, and it remains yellow. 

ii. Recomposition of WUte light— Obtain the spectrum as in § 88, 
using the slit again, 'fhen place the 6" lens L3 exactly where the 
screen S was. Cut a hole carefully 2 cms. square in a black card 
and place it between the prism V and the lens Lg, with its edges 
horizontal and ^•ertical respectively. Adjust the screen S to receive 
the light from Lj, at the conjugate focus of the card. A rectangular 
patch of light will be formed on S. As the lenses are not achromatic, 
it will probably have coloured edges, but by slightly tilling the lens L3 
this c.'in be corrected and a clean image produced. If the aperture in 
the card is not loo long and is evenly illuminated, and if the lenses L.j 
and L., do not cut off any of the light, the patch on the screen S should 
be while. Interpose a card at L.-, to cut off some of the light the 
red end of the spectrum formed there). The patch will appear coloured, 
and the colour will vary with the amount and the colour of the light cut 
off. 'Fhis experiment shows that while light results from a mixture of 
all colours. Look through a second i)rism, held near the eye, at the 
patch of while light formed above on S, it will be drawn out into a 
spectrum ; this shows that the recomposed white behaves just as 
the original white. 

iii. Cut a comb out of card with teeth alx)ut 2 cms. broad, 6 cms. 
long and 2 cms. apart. Set up the apparatus of the last e.xperiment 
(ii), and holding tlie comb just in front of the lens L3 slowly move 
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it along. The colour of the patch will pass through a series of 
changes as each tooth is moved across the tens. Move it to and fro a 
little more rapidly, and the colours will succeed one another rapidly. 
Lastly, if it be moved quickly to and fro the colours of the patch 
will succeed one another so rapidly that they will be all superposed 
by the persistence of vision, and once more the patch will appear 
white, 

iv. The Colours of the Spectrum cannot be again decomposed. — This lias 
already been shown by one incthixl in Experiment i. 

Set up the apparatus as in § 88 to form a spectrum. Replace the 
screen S by one with a 2 mm. hole. At about 12" distance put the 
6" lens L3, then the second prism and the screen S beyond at such 
a distance that the lens shall focus the hole on S. 

It will be found that only a nearly circular image of the hole will be 
formed on S of the same colour as the light emerging through the 
hole, and that it is not drawn out into a spectrum. Now, cither by 
rotating the first prism, or by moving the first slit, cause the different 
colours of the spectrum to pass through the hole in turn. In each 
case the final image on S will be of the colour passing through the 
hole— and not a spectrum— and the position of the image will vary 
on S moving to right or left according as the mord refrangible light 
(the violet; or the less refrangible «'the red; is caused to fall on the 
hole. 

Lastly, when some colour I'say the green} is passing through the hole 
and being imaged on S, without disturbing anything hold a lighted 
match in front of the hole in the middle screen, su that its light 
may form a spectrum on S, and note that the position of this colour 
<'the green} in the spectrum coincides exactly with that of the green 
from the original light. 

V. Form the spectrum as in S 88 on the sc reen S. Look at this 
spectrum through the second prism with its refracting edge parallel to 
the edge of the first. If the prism is at the right distance from 
the screen the image of the spectrum will be reduced to a line again, 
and that line will be while. The easiest way to understand this, 
is to remember that if white light which was proceeding to a line at 
S fell upon the prism it would form a spectrum, and therefore, 
reversing the path, light proceeding from the spectrum, and falling on 
the prism, will emerge as if it came from S. 

vi. Set up the apparatus as Flxpcriment i, but using a screen with 
/7{/o holes on the same horizontal line and about 2 cms. apart. In 
place of a single spectrum there will now be two spectra which arc 
end to end in the same horizontal line until the second prism is 
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inserted, .and then each spectrum will be raised. Note that the yellow 
of each spectrum is raised by the same amount. 

vii. In the same experiment, instead of inserting? the second prism in 
the path of the light, hold it in front of the eye with its refracting edge 
horizontal ; the effect on the spectra is the same. 

viii. Put two isosceles right-wangled prisms with their hypotenuses in 
contact on a small piece of lx>ard. Set up the apparatus of § 88, and 
insert this compound prism in place of the prism of that experiment. 
In a certain position of the compound prism, part of the light will go 
through, and part will be reflected at the hypotenuse of the first 
prism. Put screens to receive each of the beams. They will not 
be spread into spectra, but will each' be coloured, the colours being 
complementary. 

The Spectrometer. 

Apparatus , — The spectrometer consists of a collimator, the 
function of which is U) jjarallelise the light : the telescope rotating 
round a graduated circle ; and a table also furnished with a 
graduated circle, upon which the i)risjn or other apparatus is 
placed 135). 

90. Essential Parts. — T/te Collimator, I'his usually consists of a 
brass tube varying in length from 8 inches upwards, furnished 
at one end with an achromatic objective and at the other with a 
slit. The latter is mounted on a tube sliding in the main tube. 
The sliding tube should be furnished with a rack-and-pinion 
motion, by which the .slit may be adjusted at the upper face* 
of the len.s.' 'Phe .slit must have good edges \vhich are usually 
made of steel. These should be examined occasionally, and 
rubbed with an oily rag. A V is usually mounted outside the 
slit to limit its length vertically. A small right-angled prism is 
mounted on a movable arm that may be swung in front of the 
lower half of the .slit ; and thus the light from a flame placed to 
one side of the end of the collimator, am be reflected down 
the tube, at the same time as the light from another flame, 
directly in front of the tube, passes through the upper half of 
the slit. The collimator is usually mounted rigidly upon the 
stand of the instrument. The lengths of the collimator tubes 
must be such that the slit can be placed at the focal plane of 
the lens. 

1 In many instruments a rack is put on the telescope tube and omitted from the 
collimator. It is useless, however, to be able to focus the telescope unless the 
collimator can also be adjusted. 
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The Telescope is an astronomical one, furnished at one end 
with an achromatic objective of the Siime diameter as the colli- 
mator. The eye-piece required for most purposes is a positive 
Ramsden eye-piece, which should slide smoothly in its tube and 
be focussed upon a fine cross-wire. The tube containing the 
eye-piece and cross-wire is moved by a rack and pinion. 'Fhe 
telescope is mounted on an arm which rotates round a vertical 
axis, and in the best instruments is Iwilanced. The arm in the 
cheaper instruments is nearly always too weak. 'J*he position of 
the telescope is read on a divided circle by a vernier (or |)referably 
by two verniers at opposite ends of a diameter). 

The Table of the instrument rotates, and its position is also 
read by a vernier on a di\ided <'ircle. It should have a “hole, 
slot, and plane’* upon which the prism table may be placed. 
This will allow of the prism table being moved and replaced in 
the Siime position. 

91. Simple form of Spectrometer for eletnentary sht tie fits. A 
collimator and a telesci>pe can easily he set up on two bases 
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.similar to those described on ixigc 53. The slit and the eye- 
piece can be fixed to the hiise, and only the lens be on a 
sliding stand, which should be h(*avy. 'Phe bases of these and 
of a stand for a prism can be connected as shown to form a 
simple spectrometer. 'Phe bases for this purpose should, how- 
ever, be much narrower — say 2J to 3 inches wide. 'Pwo large 
bicycle balls, about 2" diameter, are inserted in a tongue of wood 
about thick, projecting from the end of the telescope base, H. 
One of these rests in a small bra.ss washer, inserted in a tongue of 
wood projecting from the base. A, of the collimator. 'Phe other 
forms one support for the prism stand, C, which has a similar 
washer inserted in it. The three bases stand on a plate-glass 
mirror, D. Each base rests on two balls besides that forming the 
axis. A ball is attached with cement to the middle of the glass 
surface on which A rests. A divided ixiper circle is carefully 
cut out, so that the divisions just come to the edge of the paper, 
and is attached to the glass with a fenv s[)ots of paste ; if pasted 
all over the paper would sw^ell. It is very important that the 
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scale shall be concentric with the ball. A fine wire stretched 
between two stout pins driven into the sides of the stands will 
ensjble the angles to be read to the fifth of a degree, by making 
the wire appear to coincide with its image seen in the mirror. 
Or a piece of celluloid, cut from the “ film ” used to support a 
photographic negative, can have a fine scratch made on it with 
a sharp knife, and be attached to the bases. If the scratch is on 
the lower side of the celluloid, and the latter is lightly pressing 
on the paper scale, no mirror is necessary. There should be no 
difficulty with such a pointer in reading to a fifth of a degree. 


Adjustment of the Instrument, The Itfaker’s Adjustments. 

i)2.- 'rhe table and its divided circle should be parallel to the plane 
of the divided circle of the telescope ; the axis of the latter should 
be perpendicular to and coiK'cntric with its divided circle. The 
axis (jf the telescope should be perpendicular to its axis of rota- 
tion, and on the same horizontal level as that of the collimator. 
W’hen pointed at the collimator the two axes should be collinear, 
and should cut the axis of rotation of the telescope arm. These 
last adjustments are usually effected by screws, and they may 
be tested by placing a piece of parallel glass, silvered on one face, 
on the table, and illuminating the cross-wire, which must be 
horizontal for this purpose. By setting the mirror perpendicular 
to the axis of the telescope, an image of the cross-wire can be 
formed upon the cross-wire itself. Rotate the telescope in its 
tube through i8o". If the cross-wire is truly in the axis of 
the telescope, the image will 
still be formed upon the ^ 

cross-wire. If not, the cross- r»n 

wire must cither be adjusted \ ' . A ” | 

or the amount of the displace- \ ^ 

ment noticed and allowed for. ' j 

The true position of the cross- 

wire is half way between . Fig. 118.-M, mirror mounted on table and ad- 
^ , jutted perpendicular to the axis of the telescope, 

the cross-wire and its image the sime mirror after the table ha> been 

- , , 1 1 rotated 180”. 

formed after the telescope has 

been rotated. If the table be now rotated through an angle 
of 180*, the image will again coincide with the cross-wire if 
the adjustments were perfect, but if the telescope had been 
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in^incd to the axis of rotation of the table, the image would 
now' be displaced by four times the amount of> this inclination, 
as can be seen from the accompanying diagram. 

The adjusting screws should therefore be altered .until the 
telescope is moved through a quarter of this amount, and the 
observation repeated. If the axis of rotation of the table co- 
incides with that of the arm carrying "the telescope, the adjustment 
will remain correct at all positions of the telescope. W'hen the 
axis of the telescope has been adjusted that of the collimator 
can be adjusted from it by pointing them at one another, and 
attaching a hair to the slit at such a height that its image is 
formed on the cross-wire. Now' rotate* the collimator in its 
bearings through 180®, and see if the hair still coincides w'ith 
the cross-wire. 

T/ic abiYve adjustments should not he interfered mth hy the 
ordinary student^ certainly not without special permission from the 
demonstrators, 

93. Further adjustments. The CkiUimator and Telescope have each to 
be focussed for parallel light. 

First Method. — Point the lelesco[)e through a window at a very 
distant object, and focus it approximately with the rae'k. Owing 
to the power of aci'ommodati«»n of the eye, it is possible to see 
the cross-w’ire and the image of the distant object independently, 
and yet be unable to see them distiiu*tly at the .siime time. 
Beginners usually find this the case ; it is because the observer 
knows that the crtiss-wire is clo.se to him, and therefore only 
focu.s.ses his eye tc/view a near object when he wishes to look at 
it. On the other hand, he will focus his eye at infinity when he 
w'ishes to observe the distant object ; with the result that its 
image will not be formed in the .same plane as the cro.s.s-wire. 
He must try to imagine the t:ros.s-wire to be stretched over the 
distant object while he focu.sses it. In making the final adjust- 
ment, it is best to u.se the method of parallax, and to move the 
eye to and fro as far as the ajierture of the eye-|)iece w'ill allow, 
and see if the cross-wire shifts over the image. 

If two students are working together at the instrument, they 
w'ill frequently find a slight difTerence in their sight, .so that after 
one has focus.sed the instrument, the other will not find it correct. 
If, howrever,' the image of the distant object has really been 
focussed upon the cross-wire by the first observer^ it is obvious 
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that the adjustment of the eye-piece, which would bring the cross- 
wire sharply into focus for the second observer, should make the 
distant object distinct at the same time ; so that if the cross-wire 
has once been set at the pnnci{ml focus of the objective by one 
observer, no adjustment of the focussing screw of the telescope 
should be made by the second observer. All that he will have 
to do w'ill be to adjust the eye-piece to suit himself, and this will 
not at all interfere with the adjustment for parallelism. I'hus, if 
each observer in turn adjusts the eye-piece to suit him.self, he 
will be dealing with [mrallel light so long as the cross-wire (that 
is so long as the focussing screw) is left untouched. 

Now' point the telescope directly at the collimator, illuminate 
its slit, and adjust the length of the collimator tube until the slit 
is sharply focussed, again using the method of parallax to make 
sure that the slit and cross-wire are in the same plane. Then, as 
the telc.scope has been focussed for parallel light, that issuing 
from the collimator must be parallel. 

second Method. — If the cross- wire of the telescope can be illumi- 
nated, point the telescope at a plane mirror, so that the image 
of the cross-wire after reflection in the mirror may be formed in 
the tube of the telescope. If the mirror is normal to the axis of the 
telescope, and if the telesco|)e is focussed for infinity, so that 
the light striking the mirror is |>arallel (and therefore the rays all 
perpendicular to the mirror), it will be reflected as a bundle of 
parallel rays, and be focussed again at the principal focus of the 
lens, 'rhus the image of the cross-wire will be formed upon 
itself. The telescope must be adjusted until this image does 
coincide w'ith the cross-w'ire itself. 

If there is no means provided for illuminating the cross-wire, 
by removing the eye-piece and using a piece of unsilvered glass 
to reflect the light down the tube, an image of the cross-wire will 
be visible, and by the method of parallax can be brought to co- 
incide with the original. It is difficult, however, to obtain good 
results in this way. 

Third Method. -—Interpose a bi-plate (p. 272) between the colli- 
mator and telescope. If both telescope and collimator are 
focussed for parallel light the slit will remain sharp and single \ 
but if the light is divergent or convergent the bi-plate will produce 
two images of the slit. The focus must then be adjusted until 
the two images coincide. 

Fourth Method. Shuster'e Method.— -When a beam of light goes 
symmetrically through a prism it also goes through with a 
minimum deviation. 
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Let ABC be c'l prism, and consider the bundle of rays convert; ing 
to O falling upon the face AB. Let PoQ^RoS^ be the ray which passes 
through symmetrically, and therefore with a minimum deviation. Hail 
the deviation of the other rays been equal, they would, after refraction, 
converge to a point O^, but as the deviation of P,Q, is greater than 
that of PoQa it will converge to a point O,, and as the ilevialion 
of P3Q3 is greater than that of it will only meet RjS-j at f);,. 
Thus a convergent pencil falling^ upon a prism with a less angle 

of incidence than that required for minimum deviation will be more 
convergent after emergence than before ; whilst a convergent bundle 



Fig. XI 9. ^Deviation throtigh;a rdsm of a Convergent Beam of I.ight. 


P3OP., foiling upon the prism at an angle greater than that for 
minimum deviation will be less convergent, -or more nearly parallel. 
In the same way, by drawing a figure for a divergent pencil, it can be 
seen that this also will be more nearly parallel after pa.ssing through 
the prism if it is incident at an angle greater than that for minimum 
deviation. Suppose, then, we place .such a pri.sm on the table of the 
spectrometer, and using sodium light, we turn the telescope to view 
the slit through the j)rism. If the light from the collimator is either 
convergent or divergent, after it enters the tele.scope it will be more 
nearly parallel than that leaving the collimator, if the light from the 
collimator strikes the prism more obliquely than it should for minimum 
deviation; so that we have the following method for adjusting the 
instrument for parallel light. 

Place the prism in such a position that the light from the 
collimator falls upon its face more obliquely than it should for 
minimum deviation, and focus the tele.scope upon the slit ; it will 
be more accurately adjusted for parallel light than the collimator 
is. Without moving the telescope, rotate the prism, and when the 
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light is striking it more directly than for minimum deviation, an 
image of the slit will once more be formed in the field of the 
telescope. 'This time the light from the collimator, after passing 
through the prism, will be less parallel than that leaving the 
collimator, and the image of the slit will be out of focus. But if 
this time the collimator is focussed (the telescope not being 
touched) until the slit is once more distinct, the light leaving the 
collimator, as we have seen, will l)e more nearly parallel than that 
entering the telesc'ope ; so that now the collimator is in better 
adjustment than the telescope. By again turning the prism so 
that the light from the collimator falls upon it obliquely, and this 
lime focussing the telescope, its adjustment will be still further 
improved. In this way, by alternately focussing collimator and 
telescope, they may be adjusted as accurately as is required. (If 
the adjustments are made in the wrong order, the telescope when 
the prism is in the positif)n for the adjustment of the collimator, 
and vice versA^ the definition will so rapidly become worse that the 
mistake cannot fail to he rec^ognised.) In the final adjustment of 
the telescoiie, to see that the slit is really focussed in the same 
plane as that of the cross-wire, make sure that there is no relative 
displacement of slit and cross-wire as the eye is moved to and fro 
across the field of the eye-piece. 

94. To a<Uu8t the Prism so that the Refractiiig Edge may be ParaUel to 
the Axis of the Instnunent. — Let HAC be the prism and A the angle 
to be determined. 

Place it upon the levelling 
table with one face of the 
prism, such as .A(^ perpen- 
dicular to the line joining a 
{)air of the levelling screws, 

Sp S.,. Place the table on 
the ' spectrometer resting in 
the “ hole, slot, and plane,’* 
with the edge A opposite 
the collimator, and the faces 
AB and AC making as 
nearly as possible ecjual 
angles with the axis of the collimator, so that the light issuing 
from the collimator may be divided into two approximately equal 
beams, one reflected from each face of the prism. Turn the 
telescope to receive one of these reflected beams. If there is any 
difficulty in finding the image of the slit formed by this beam, 
turn the telescope aside and look in the face AC, as in a mirror, 
when an image of the slit will be visible along the line PQ (this 
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image will generally seem to be indistinct ; it is formed by parallel 
light, and therefore will only be clear to an eye focussed for 
parallel rays, and as the observer knows the slit is actually at a 
short distance he finds this difficult to accomplish). 

'rhe image of the end of the telescope can always be clearly 
seen, and from that, the image of the slit may generally be easily 
found. 'Then, without moving the head, swing the telescope 
round until it is in a line with the eye, and the slit should be in 
its field of view. 

If the face of the prism AC is truly perpendicular to the i)lanc 
of the instrument, the image of the slit will be formed in the eye- 
piece at the same height as if viewed directly. If thi.s is not 
the cjise, one of the screws must he rotated until it is at the same 
height. AC, the face which was set perpeiulic'ular to the line S,S^,, 
is the face which must be adjusted first. 

Now turn the telescope to receive the beam r(‘flected from A B 
and adjust the screw S.^, until the image is the right height. It 
will be seen that the screw S3 will rotate the face AC in its own 
plane, and therefore not interfere with its adjustment. It is well 
to test this by once more turning the telescope to receive the 
light from AC. If this is not ipiite i-orrect and a screw has to 
be moved, the fiice AB must be adjusted once more with the 
screw S3. 


Measurements. 


95. To measure the Angle of the Prism, is/ Method. — 1 \irn the 

telc.scope to receive the light 
reflected from the face AB, and 
read its position with the vernier. 
Then turn the telescope to receive 
the light refracted from the face 
AC, and again read its position. 
As LI* is parallel to I/P', and 
the angles of incidence and 
reflection are equal, it is easily 
seen from Fig. 120 that the angle 
betw'cen PQ and P'Q' is exactly 
double the angle A ; thus the 
angle of the prism is half the 
difference between the readings of the vernier when the telescope 
is at PQ and P'Q' respectively. 



'Q 


Fic. 121. — Angle of a Prism. 
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2nd Method , — Instead of reading the angle through which the 
telescope is moved, the telescope may be kept in the position PQ 
and the prism rotated until the light is reflected from the face AB 
in the same direction as PQ. 'Phis time the angle of the prism 
w’ill be 180* minus the angle the prism has been turned through. 
'Po obtain ecj[ually powerful beams for the two reflections, the 
prism must be drawn back until the edge A is over the centre of 
the table, as indicated by the dotted lines A'lPC (Fig. 121). 

As in these experiments the reflections from AC and AB use 
diflereni bundles of rays from the collimator, it is obvious that 
unless the light from the collimator is truly parallel the results 
obtained will be incorrect ; therefore, not only must the collimator 
be focussed for |)arallel light, but its lens must be practically free 
from spherical aberration. 'Phe same thing is true of the telescope. 


96. Deterviinatioii of the Deviation produced by a Prism, and hence 
of its Refractive Index. \st Method,’ A\. is shown in books on 
(icomctriail Optics that the 
deviation of a ray of light in 
passing through a prism is 
least when it passes through 
the prism symmetrically. 

Let PBCQ be such a ray 
passing throuj^h the prism 
ABC, and AOM a line 
bisecting the angle A. Then 
BC is perpendicular to AM. 

J*roducc BO to R ; the angle 
ROQ is the deviation 5, and, therefore, OBC = i6. If NX' be the 
normal at B, the angle N'BM is half the angle A of the prism, for it 
equals the angle MAB. 

Now sin/ 

^ sm /• 

_ sin PBN 
“"sin MBN' 



Ki«;. 122. — Refractive Index of Prism. 


sin OBN' 

“"sin MBN' 

^ sin j (8+A) 
sin ^ A 

As we have already determined the angle of the prism. A, if we can 
find 8, we shall be able to obtain the refractive index from this formula. 
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To obtain the minimum deviation, S, produced by the prism, 
set up the prism on the instrument as directed in Experiment 
§ 94 with the edge A vertical, and place it so that the light from 
the collimator falls upon the face AB in some such direction as 
PB, then the end of the collimator tube will be visible on looking 
through the prism along the line QO, 

Using this as a guide, seek for the slit, the telescope being 

turned aside. Notice in what direction it appears to lie (for 

instance, that it appears to coincide with some object on the 
wall of the room). Turn the telescope until it is pointing in 
this direction : on looking through, the slit ought to be visible. 

The deviation produced by some of the heavy glass prisms 

(which have generally a yellowish hue) is very considerable, it 
is often, therefore, larger than the student expects. 

On rotating the prism the image will appear to mo\e acros.'i 
the field. If the rotation is continued and the image followed, 
it will be found that as the prism is rotated past the position of 
minimum deviation, the slit moves up to a certain point and 
then comes back again, 'fhis point should be found carefully 
and the cross-wires j)laccd upon it. The prism will now be in 
minimum deviation and the position of the telesrt)pe must be 
read upon the divided circle. 

Remove the prism, point the telescope directly at the ('olli- 
mator, set the slit ufion the cross-wire, and again read its position, 
'fhe difference between these readings is the deviation jiroduced 
by the prism. The refractive index is found by substituting in 
the above formula. 

Another Method^ suitable only for Prisms of Small Ant^le, — As an 
exercise it is useful to find the refractive index when one face of the 
prism is placed perpendicular to the axis of the collimator. As the 
light from the collimator will strike the prism directly, it may be 
looked upon as one half of the prism ABC (Fig. 122), namely, such as 
a prism AMC,— the entrant light Iwjing represented by the line BMC, 
and the emergent niy by CQ. The deviation and the angle of the 
prism will be half that of the prism .ABC. 'fluis, if A' and 8' be 
the deviation and angle of this prism, the refractive index is given by 

sin 

sin A' 
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To perform the experiment, point the telescope directly at the 
collimator and take the readings. T'urn it through 90®, using 
the divided circle, and clami) it. Set the prism up, and reflect 
the light from the collimator, by the face, AM, down the tele- 
.scope, and adjust the image of the slit on the cross-wire. Turn 
the prism through 45", using the divided circle, so that the face, 
AM, shall be perpendicular to the collimator. Now set the tele- 
scope to receive the light that has traversed the prism, and so 
obtain the deviation. 'Fhe angle of the prism must be found as 
in the previous case. 

97. To find the Refractive Index of a Liquid.- . this 

we shall reriuire a hollow prism. 

The hollow prism should have the faces movable, so that it 
can be easily cleaned. It usually consists of a triangular block 
of glass, through which a cylindrical 
hole is drilled. On each face a 
l)icce of worked glass is held in 
place by a pair of rubber liands. 

It is important that these faces 
shall be of parathl worked glass. 

T\) see if this is the ('ase, set up 
the empty prism and look directly 
through it, and adjust the telescope 
in a line with the collimator. 

Remove the prism and see if there 
is any displacement of the slit. If 
not, the faces are parallel. If the 
faces are not |)arallel, the deviation Fic. 123.— Hollow' Prism for a Liquid, 
must be reckoned from the position 

of the slit as seen through the prism, and the angle of the 
prism taken to be that of the central block of glass. If the 
surfaces of this block are siifhciently well-polished to use them 
as the reflecting surfaces, it is best to determine the angle as 
described above, using the reflections from these surfaces. If 
not, the plates must be put into position, and two images will 
be seen on each side, one due to the front, and one due to the 
back surface of the plate. If the prism can be clamped sufliciently 
securely for the plate to be reversed, the image due to the front 
surface of the plate will have shifted, and can thus be distinguished 
from that due to the back surface. Otherwise the prism may be 
partly filled with water or any other similar liquid, when the 
image from the biick surface will be rendered fainter; or with 
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mercury which will make it brighter, it can thus be distinguished 
from that formed by the front surface. It is the image of the 
back surface whose position must be determined in finding the 
angle of the prism. If the plates are s(}uares, and the two 
surfaces, which we are supposing to be not parallel to one another, 
meet in a line |>arallel to one edge of the plate, this edge should 
be made horizontal as the want of ptirallelism will not then affect 
the result. It is easy to see in which direction the surfaces will 
meet together, by observing the inniges of a distant flame viewed 
ver}^ obliquely, as already described on p. 36. I'lie line of images 
must be vertical in the prism as put together. 

A ver>’ fair home-made prism can be constnicted by cutting a 
piece of stout glass tube and grinding with turpentine and coarse 

emery cloth to an angle of about 
60®. Use for the faces two pieces 
of patent plate selected by the 
method on p. 36, as nearly parallel 
as pcjssible. If these plates are not 
quite }>ara1)el, turn them until the 
line of images they form of a distant 
flame is perpeiulicular to the refract- 
ing edge of the prism. A small hole 
for introducing the liquid into the 
prism should ])e bored through the 
top of the lube with an ordinary 
watchmaker's drill, using plenty of 
tuq)entine. 'I’he prism must be set 
up, and its refracting edge adjusted 
parallel to the axis of the instrument as already described for the 
ordinary prism. 

Except that the deviation must be measured from the position 
of the image of the slit with the empty prism inserted, and that 
the inner faces of the glass plates are to be used in determining 
th^ angle of the prism, the measurements are similar to those 
already described in Experiment, § 96. 

98. To map the Spectnun formed toy a Priam. — By this is under- 
stood the determination of the positions in the spectrum of the 
lines of known wave-length, a curve then being drawn on squared 
paper, plotting as abscissae the readings of the instrument, and 
as ordinates the wave-lengths of the corresponding lines. 

The best lines to select will depend upon the source of light 



Fig. 134. — Home-made Prism for a 
Liquid. 
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available. The lines of sodium, lithium, thaUium, potassium can 
be obtaineJ”with the ordinary Bunsen burner.' “ Tt an irtductidn 
coil and hydrogen tube are available, it' will give three, in the 
red, blue, and violet, respectively, which are exceedingly useful. 
Calcium, barium, atid strontium give so many lines that they are 
practically useless to a beginner, as he is unai)le to identify them. 
It is very difficult, indeed almost ioipossible, for a single student 
to observe more than the sodium, lithium, thallium, and hydrogen 
lines. For the potassiunf* ones, two persons are required, one to 
feed the salt into the flame, and the other to make the observa- 
tions. The sodium line (or lines if the resolution of the prism is 
sufficient to separate them) having been determined with the 
prism at minimum deviation, the next easiest will he the lithium 
lines. A small quantity of lithium chloride is to be placeSTln the 
flame, either by heating a piece of platinum wire, and ’.dipping il 
whilst still hot into the salt, when sufficient will adhere to the 
wire for the purpose, or the salt may be j)laced upon a piece of 
gauze in the same way as the sodium is usually supplied. A red 
and an orange line are usually visible. I'he Bunsen flame must 
be supplied with a large amount of air so that it may give a high , 
temperature, or tlie salt will not be volatilised. Potassium gives 
two lines, a red and a violet one ; neither of these can be seen at 
all easily. ' The best results can be obtained with nitre. A piece 
of fine straight wire is heated and dipped into [Kjwdered nitre, 
then held in the edge of the flame. 'Phe nitre will melt to a kind 
of bead, and then suddenly burst into flame. It is only while 
this flame lasts that the lines are bright enough to be seen, 'rhe 
violet line is .so far in the extreme violet that students often do 
not move the tele.scope far enough to get it in the field. It is 
only after a large number of these flares has been produced that 
the readings (’an generally be obtained. The lines are very 
valuable to a beginner, being quite unmistakable and giving the 
positions <)f the extreme ends of the spectrum. For the other 
metals mentioned, the heated wire is dipped into its chloride and 
held in the flame. Thall ium gives a very useful line inlhe green, 
and strontium in thVbliie/ 

If an arc lamp is available, it .should be focus.sed upon the slit 
with a lens (its own condenser will do). T'he carbons must be set 
up vertically and separated considerably so that an image is formed 
of the space between the ('arbons. I'he .salts may then be fed 
with a spare carbon. Lithium in the arc gives a line practically 
identical with the blue .strontium line. Magnesium gives three 

C.I.. I 
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nearly identical lines in the green. Neither of these is visible 
with the ordinary Bunsen, as the* temperature is not high enough. 

For the hydrogen lines, the hydrogen tube must be connected 
to an induction coil, and mounted vertically so that its narrow 
part may be opposite the slit. On working the coil, the hydrogen 
lines will be very easily fcaind, and their positions can be read, 
then the curve may be drawn through the lines obtained. 

Enter th)^ results thus : 
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On a ])iecc of scpiared paper plot a curve with the readings of 
the instrument along the horizonUil line and the wave-length 
vertically : also plot a curve on a second piece of sejuared paper 
giving the readings horizontally, and the squares of the wave 
numbers vertically. 'Phis curve will be found almost a straight 
line, and therefore is much more easily drawn accurately. Any 
reading that is not very approximately on the line should be 
repeated, as it indicates an experimental error. With the aid of 
either of these curves, pniferably the latter, the wave-length of 
any unknown line can be determined, and therefore the line can 
be identified : if, for instance, .strontium or barium be put in the 
flame, each of which gives a large number of lines, the readings 
for some of these lines may be taken and the lines identified by 
the table at the end of the book. 
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99. The Oonatanti of Cauchy's Formula. — Adjust the prism to be 
examined on the table of the spectrometer, set it to minimum 
deviation with the sodium flame, and take the reading of one or 
both of the lines. Now replace this by a hydrogen tube, and 
taking the red hydrogen line readjust the prism for minimum 
deviation, and set the cross-wire on the line. 

Observe the deviation. Repeat this for the blue hydrogen 
line. ♦ 

Measure the angle of the prism and calculate the refractive 
index for each line. Then we have 

l^c = a + f>Y'i 

Ap 

/x,=rt + ^T^:> 

A^- 

. ^ 

1 1 ' 

From which, on substituting tlic values of and from the 

table (page 1 30), b is easily found. 

Substitute the value for b in either of the equations and get a. 

Other Methods of Determining. the Refractive Index. 

100. The index of refraction of a prism hy critical incidence (Kohl- 
rausch). — Remove the slit from the collimator. Place a sodium 
dame in its usual position, and place 
the prism on the table of the spectro- 
meter with one face parallel to the tube 
of the collimator, its base towards the 
collimator. Bring the telescope round 
to look through the prism and receive 
the light which is refracted through it. 

It will be found that in a certain posi- 
tion half the field appears bright, the 
other half dark, the dividing line being 
vertical as in Fig. 125. Adjust the telescope on this line and 
take the reading. 



Fu;. 125.— FieM Hair-.shadow. 
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If the collimator can be rotated, bring it round together with 

the flame without mov- 
ing the prism until the 
light falls at grazing 
incidence on the other 
fiice of the prism. 
Again place the tele- 
scope to receive the 
light refracted from the 
prism, but of course 
this time emerging from 
its first surface, and 
adjust the cross-wire 
upon the line dividing 
the field into dark and 
light. 

If the angle turned 
through by the tele- 
scope be W, and the angle of the prism A, the angle the telescope 
made with the normal to either surface, a, is given by 
« = 90* - J (W + A). 

The refractive index is given by 

/cos A - sin 
sinA ) 

If the collimator cannot be rotated, it will be necessary to 
rotate the prism and allow for the amount it was rotated in 
determining the angle through which the telescope is turned, W". 
Or the collimator may be removed and a simple flame and lens 
used, the two being so adjusted as to cause a slightly convergent 
beam to fall at grazing incidence upon each surface of the prism 
in turn. 

* If ^ is the critical angle, sin ^=r-. If r is the angle of refraction in the glass 

at the second surface, r=^— A. Then, by Snell's law, 

sin a=/x sin (sin ^ cos A - cos ^ sin A) 

=cos A-sin i 

— cos A -sin a 
^ sin A 



O 
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101. The reflraotilTe index of a liquid from the critical angle. Woolaa- 
ton*a Method. — A drop of the liquid is placed upon the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled glass prism, of which all three faces are polished. 
The prism is placed on the table of a spectrometer and the 
image of the slit formed by internal reflection at that surface is 
obtained. Remove the eye-piece from the telescope, replacing it 
by an ocular slit, and rack it in until the slit is at its principal 
focus, when the whole of the objective of 
the telescope will appear illuminated. (The 
collimator slit may be opened rather wide.) 

The drop of liquid will be visible as a dark 
spot on the field, for the light will be trans- 
mitted there and will not suffer total reflection. 

By increasing the angle of incidence until the 
critical angle from the glass to the liquid is 
reached, total reflection will occur here also, 
and the whole field will become equally 
illuminated. The exact angle at which this 
occurs must be determined. 

Let PQRST be the p.ath of the light through 
the prism. 'Fhe angle between PQ produced 
and ST, that is the angle LOT, is the angle 9 
between the telescope and the collimator. If the 
angles at A and H are each 45*, the lines PQ 
and ST will be equally inclined to the plane AB, 
and therefore the angle of incidence, /, at Q, is 
given by From this and the refractive index of the 

prism, /x^, supposed known (it must be independently determined), 

the angle of refraction can be calculated from = • The angle of 

incidence at R will be this angle of refraction, plus 45". 

Thus sin (r + 45®) = sin 

where /i, and are the refractive indices of the liquid and glass 
respectively. 'The method does not give very good results, as it 
is difficult to say exactly when the total reflection occurs. 

102. Tliird Metbod. — If the base of the prism of Fig. 126 is 
polished, attach a piece of tissue paper to it. (If it is ground, 
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this is not necessary.) Place a sodium flame to illuminate the 
base, turn the telescope to view the light emerging from one 
surface of the prism after reflection at the other surface, and 
adjust the cross-wire u^xm the dividing line between light and 
dark as before. 1'he light will be reflected at the critical angle. 
Take the reading. 

Then turn the telescope to receive the light emerging from the 
secohd surface, which has been reflected from the first. Apply 
the formula of § loo. 

Let a drop of liquid be placed against the surfaces when the 
reflections take place at thi>se surfaces respectively. Remove 
the eye-piece and observe the surface of the prism through an 
ocular slit placed at the princijxal focus of the lens. Adjust 
the telescope until the drop of liquid just disappears jn eacl; 
case. The /x obtained, using the same formula as before, will 
be the ratio of the refractive index of the prism to that of the 
liquid. 

'Fo find the refractive index of the liipiid relative to air, multiply 
the fl thus obtained by the known refractive index of the prism. 


103. Differential Prism of HaUwachB and Tomoe. — This consists 
essentially of a small vessel with parallel glass faces, which is 



Fic. 128. — Differential Pri'tni. 


divided by a plate of parallel glass 
into two parts, as in the figure. T'he 
faces of the trough are ground to a 
matt surface on the left side of the 
partition, so that only diffused light 
enters or leaves the trough i. 

It is placed on the table of the 
spectrometer so that light shall enter 
the hack of the vessel normally. Two 
licjuids of slightly different refractive 
indices, such as, for instance, water 
and a salt solution, are placed in the 
two parts. It4s obvious that light will 
come diret:tly through, but there will 
also be a beam of light refracted from 


the trough at a small angle. For suppose the liquid 2 to have 


slightly higher refractive index than i, then a ray of light ab in 1, 
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which is parallel to the glass plate AB, will be refracted into 2, 
forming at c the critical angle, and will finally [^ass out to the 
air in a direction 1 )E, making an angle a with the normal. 


If /Xj and 1x2 be the refractive indices of the liquids in i and 2 
respectively, the critical angle at c is given by 

sin 

\H 

As this angle is the complement of the angle at </> for the refraction 
into air, we have 


therefore 


sin tt _ 
cos * 

sin^ tt = /X./ . cos*-* <l> 




and if the index /xj is known this will determine /x.j. 


In using the instrument, the collimator is removed from a 
spectrometer, and its place taken by a simple convex lens, some 
two inches diameter, and siiy ten inc hes focus. This is [)ut at 



such a distance from the spectrometer that the image of a sodium 
flame beyond it is roughly focussed on the objective of the 
telescope. The differential prism is placed upon the ordinary 
prism table, so that tliji partition is in a line with the centre of 
the lens. 'Fhc telescope is turned and so adjusted that the 
cross-wire of the telescope is upon the vertical line that divides 
the field of view into light and dark halves. To be sure that 
this gives the true direction, the illuminating lens is moved to 
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and fro sideways, or the instrument rotated to and fro as a whole, 
when the cross-wire sliould not shift relatively to the line dividing 
light from dark. 

The prism must now be turned through i8o®, and the tele- 
scope again adjusted until the edge of the shadow coincides with 
the cross-wire. The angle between the two positions of the 
telescope will be 2 a. 

It is very important that there shall be no dirt in the angles 
betw'een the dividing plates AB and the front and bick surfaces 
of the trough. 

1 04. Reftactive index of a liquid by the method employed in the Abbi 
Refraotometer. Clay's Method. — The essential part of this instrument 
is a combination of two similar right-angle prisms of highly 
refractive glass, which have acute angles of 45*' • a drop of thi 
liquid to be examined is pkuvd on the hypoti'uuse of one ol 
the prisms, and the hypotenuse of the other prism is then [)laced 
upon that of the first, so that the two prisms together form a 
rectangular block of glass. 

If a beam of parallel light be supposed incident upon one end 
of this block, and the block be slowly turned so as to vary the 
angle of incidence, as long as the incidence upon the interface 
takes place, at an angle within the critical angle, the beam will 
be transmitted and emerge from the otlu*r end of the block. But 
if the incidence is made more oblitiue, at a certain angle (if the 
liquid has a lower refractive index than the glass) total reflection 
will take place, and no light will emerge from the end face. 

If therefore a telescoj)e focussed at infinity be arranged to 
receive the light emergent from the iirisms, and the block be 
adjusted so that the incidence on the interface is just at the critical 
angle for light originally parallel to the axis o( the telescope (and 
therefore also finally since the end faces of the block arc parallel), 
the field of the telescope will appear half light and half dark, 
the dividing line being vertical if light from an extended .source 
be used, or if a slightly divergent or convergent beam is used. 

It may not at first sight appear obvious that there should be a 
sharp line of division between the light and the dark. 

It must be remembered that while a beam of parallel light parallel 
to the axis of the telescope converges to the axial point A of the focal 
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plane of the objective, another beam of parallel light that is oblique to 
the axis, such as P|()', Q|0, RiO", will converge to a point Aj, on the 
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focal plane on one side of A, and a third beam P^O', QoO, RgO" 
inclined to the opposite way to the axis will converge to a point Ao, on 
the other side of A. 


If, therefore, the first beam just strikes the interface at the critical 
angle, one of the others — for instance that converging to Aj — will be 
incident at such an angle that 
it is transmitted, and Aj will be 
bright. The point Ag would have 
been the focus of the beam that 
is totally reflected, which there- 
fore docs not emerge from the 
glass block nor fall upon the tele- 
scope. The point Ag will thus 
be dark. Thus the whole field 
on one side of A will be dark, 
and that on the other side of A 
will be bright. 

Let 0 be the angle of incident 
at P, r the angle of refraction at 
P. Let a be the inclinativc of 
the surface AB to AD. Then 
the angle AQP is a--/*. This is 
the complement of the critical 
angle, when PQ is the limiting 
ray. Let be the refractive index of the glass (supposed known) 
and fjL the refractive index of the liquid between the adjacent 



Fui. z 31.— Refraction throu)sh Pair of 
Kight'angle Prisms. 
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hypotenuses AB of the prisms ACB and ADB (which it is required 
to find). ' 


Then 

Also 


sin Cr=cos (a - r) = 
sin B 






* 


= 11, % COS a V I “ sin® 6^+ sin a -- sin 0 r 
^ ^ /ly J 

= cos — sin^ sin a sin B, 


Ifa==45®, {\py‘ sin® (/4-sin 6^}. 

V2 


Thus as o and fig can be determined once for all, if B is measured 
for any given liquid /i can be calculated. 


105. Apparatus , — 'Fhe ordinary spectrometer may be used with a 
pair of similar right-angle 45" prisms ; the prisms must be polished 
on all three faces. 'Fhe liipiid must have a lower refractive index 
than that of the glass. A sodium flame, and a convex lens two or 
three inches in diameter will be wanted. 


Clamp the prism ACB to the spectrometer table by a clamp at 
the right angle C. Holding the table and prism in the hand so 
that AB is horizontal, place a little licjuid (water for instance) on 
the face AB. Now put the hypotenuse of the other prism ADC 
on AB, so that the liquid is scjueezetl out and covers the whole 
interface AB. l^lace the Uible carefully on the spectrometer. 
Place blocks against the faces AC and Bl) to cut off stray light. 
With the aid of the convex lens illuminate the prism by a slightly 
convergent beam from the sodium flame, falling about normally 
upon AC. Place the telescope, focussed for j)arallel light, to 
receive the light emergent from BD. Rotate the table with the 
prisms, and find the position for which the vertical dividing line 
between light and dark is on the cross-wire of the telescope. 
Read the prisition of the table. 

Now remove the blocks and place them against BC and Al); 
rotate the table counter-clockw'ise, so that the light may fall upon 
AD and emerge from CD. Adjust until the dividing line of the 
light and dark fields is upon the cros.s-wire, and again read the 
position of the table. 
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From the formula a table can be constructed for the pair of 
prisms used, which gives the refractive index corresponding to 
each value of the angle between the two positions of the 
prisms. For instance, if the prisms are made from Schott’s 
glass, No. 41, 0.4113, of which 1-7172, the following is the 
relation : 


0 

+ 24 

+ 18 

+ 12 

+ 6 

0 

-6 

e 
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39 
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45 

48 
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1 5367 

• 5566 
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57 
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>63*3 

1-6430 

1-6525 

1-6608 

1-6679 

1-6742 


From the calculated values, a curve can be plotted giving the 
corresponding values of </> and /x. 

106. Hy thi.s method very accurate determinations of the refractive 
index can be obtained by the use of (juite rough ap{xiratus as below. 

On a board about 7^^ x 15" is mounted a small fixed telescope 
T furnished with a vertical cross-wire. A short metal rod is fixed 



Fiu. 132.— Simple form of Clay's Refractoiiieter. 


in the board at O, so that it is in line with the axis of the telescope. 
A i)aper scale, divided to degrees, is attached to the board with 
drawing pins with its centre at O. A thin board about 4'' square 
(depending on the size of the paper scale) rotates rather tightly 
on O to form the prism table. It can be kept clear of the paper 
scale by three bone buttons attached to it at the corners D, £, F. 
The rotation of the board is read by two small pieces of celluloid, 
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C (cut from a photographic “ film” negative), which are attached to 
the under side of the table, and which have a scratch on their lower 
side. These pieces of celluloid can be cut with a j)air of scissors 
or a penknife, and can be attached to the table with screw’s or 
tacks. Or the celluloid can be inserted in a dovetail groove cut 
in the underside of the table. 'Phe celluloid should press lightly 
on the paper scale where the scratch is. T'he position can be 
read to a fifth of a degree. By using tw’o such celluloid pointers 
at opposite ends of a diameter of the scale, errors of centering 
will be eliminated. 

The apparatus is pi)inted at a sodium flame. 'Phe prism is 
placed on the table with its diagonal in a line with the telescope, 
and the nearest angle almost on the axis of rotation of the table. 
Place blocks A and B (match boxes will do) against two opposite 
faces, and rotate the table until the eilge of the slaidow’ coincides 
with the cross-wire, lake the reading by both pointers. (Change 
the blocks and repeat with the beam through the other [lair of faces. 

If the layer of liquid betw'een the two halves of the glass cube 
is not very thin, or if the refractive index of the liciuid is not 
perfectly uniform, the edge of the shadow will not be sharp. 

The method is very sensitive. I'luis the refractive index in 
the example given changes from i‘6323 to 1*6430 for a rotation 
of 6®, or I® corresponds to a change of -ooiS, and as a fifth of a 
degree can be estimated, when the shadow ends sharply the 
refractive index can be found to -0004. 

It is obvious from the figure that the angle «/> that the table 
has been turned through, is given by 

90 - 2O 

or 0 = 45 - '2- 

(Note. — If is greater than 90% 6 is negative, and therefore, 

sin 6 in the formula is negative.) 

Then if is the refractive index of the glass, that of the liquid 
is given by 

If the spectrometer table has no scale, the lele.scope may be 
moved instead, but of course the flame and converging lens wdll 
have to be moved also. 
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If the refractive index of the liquid is high compared with that 
of the prisms, the table may have to be rotated clockwise to obtain 
the second reading. In this case 0 is of course negative. 

107. Refractive index of a llqnid Iqr the method employed in the 
Pulfrioht Refractometer. — 'Phis instrument, like the Abbe’s refracto- 
nieter, makes use of the critical angle at the interface between the 
litjuid and a known block of glass— a cube in this case — to find the 



refractive index of the lifiuid. T'he glass must again have a refrac- 
tive index higher than that of the licjuid. I'hus the essential part 
of the ap[)aratus is a glass cube (preferably of dense glass of high 
refractive index) of which two adjacent surfaces AB, BC must 
be optically flat and at right angles to one another. The comer 
A can be slightly rounded. A piece of glass is cemented on AD 
projecting a little beyond A as shown. A few drops of the 
liquid of which the refractive index is required are placed in 
the corner A. 

Light from a sodium flame S is rendered slightly convergent by 
a lens L and falls on the corner A approximately in the direction of 
the face EB. It enters the liquid, and some is refracted into the 
block. 'Fhe line EF, which makes with the normal EN an angle 
ecjual to the critical angle from liquid to glass, is the limiting 
direction of the light refracted into the block. Thus if a telescope 
focussed at infinity is directed along FG — the emergent ray 
corresj)onding to EF — half the field of the telescope will appear 
bright and half dark. 

Let a be the critical angle NEF from the liquid to the glass. 

Then sina=^, 

where ft and fig are the refractive indices of the liquid and the glass 
respectively. 
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Let B be the angle the emergent ray, FG, m«ikcs with the surface 
BC. Then 

COS^==/Xj,COStt 

’ /<y* 

H = ‘Jn^-cos-d. (i) 

If no liquid is put in the corner A, the held will obviously be half in 
shadow for a value of given by 

cos ^ = /ty ^ I - ~ - 1 

or = 1 + cos (ii) 

Thus fijf itself can be determined. 

• 

io8. Apparatus , — 'Phe spectrometer; glass hlo<:k as above de- 
.scribed ; sodium flame; convex lens of say 8 or lo inches focus, 
and support for same ; licpiid of which refractive index is required. 

The experiment can be performed on the spectrometer. Focus 
the telescope and collimator for infinity. 

Set them in a line, and take the reading of the telesco[)c. By 
means of the .scale turn the latter through .some known angle — 

say 90*. Now place the block on the table with the surface BC 

about the centre of the table, and adjust it so that the image of 
the slit shall be on the cross-wire. 

The angle GFC which the telescope now makes with the face 
BC is of course half the angle between the illuminator and tele- 
scope — say 45*. If, therefi^re, the block is clamped in this position, 
the angle which the telescope makes with BC in any further 
measurements can easily be found. 

Set up the sodium flame in a line with^ BA ; at a distance 
from the flame a little greater than its focal length, place the 
convex lens .so as to throw a slightly convergent beam on the 
comer A. 

Move the telescope until the field is half in .shadow, with the 
dividing line between light and dark on the cross-wire, 'lake 
the reading, and (know^ing the reading when the angle CFG was 
45®) calculate so determining from the equation 

= I + cos^B'. 
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Carefully insert a few drops of the liquid in the angle A without 
disturbing the position of the prism, and again adjust the tele- 
scope, until the line dividing light and dark is on the cross-wire, 
and so find 0. 

'Then /a =* v'/*/ - cos-^ff. 

The refractive index of a crystal or other transparent solid can 
be f(nind if it has a plane surface. Place this surface on the face 
HA with a drop of cedar oil or monobromonaphthaline between 
them, and find the position of the dividing line as before. The 
light must be focussed on the interface BA between the block 
and the crystal. 'Fhere may appear only a band of light ; if so, 
care must be taken to use the right dividing line between bright 
and dark. T'o make sure that the right one is being obser\’ed, 
slightly move the lens or the light : the dividing line .should not 
move. 

f 09. Refractive Index of a Liquid by change of Focal Length of Lena 

— ---Bi(:()iivex lens about 6" focal length, small plane 
mirror, a stand carrying a horizontal needle, of 
which the height above the table may be 
varied ; water, and a little aniline or other 
li(|uid. 

Lie the mirror on the table on its back and 
place the lens upon it. By the method of 
pamllax adjust the needle to coincide with 
its image as seen through the lens by reflection 
in the mirror.^ Measure the distance of the 
needle from the len.s, dy 

Now insert a little w'ater between the lens 
and mirror. 

Again adjust the needle to coincide with its 
image and measure its distance from the 
lens, dy 

lastly, dry the lens and mirror, insert a little 
aniline, and find the new distance of the needle from the lens, 
//g, at which it coincides with its image. 

' The e.xpcrimcnt may be made with the optical bench as in Experiment § 43, the 
mirror being attached to the lens by a pair of rubber bands, the power of the lens 
dry and with each liquid in turn being found as there directed. 



Fig. 134.— Refractive 
Index of a Liquid. 
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Then it can easily be proved, that the insertion of a liquid 
between the lens and the mirror decreases the power of the lens 

by an amount where /* is the refractive index of the liquid 

and r the radius of curvature of the lower surface of the lens. 

Thus in this case, if /x„ and are the refractive indices of 
aniline and water respectively, we have 

1 I 

£3. 

^ -L- ^ 

//o 

1 1 o. Determinatloii of the Reltactive Index of a Olass Prism by the 
angle of Polarisation by Reflection. — Place the ])rism upon the table 
of the spectrometer, and using a sodium flame observe the image 
of the slit formed by reflection from one of its surfaces through 
a double image prism placed in front of the eye-pie(‘e of the 
telescope. 'Fhere will he two white images of the slit ; the doulde 
image prism must he so plat ed that these two images are on the 
same horizontal level. 'Fhen one will he formed of light polarised 
in a horizontal plane, and the other of light polarised in a 
vertical plane. The light reflet'led from the glass will he partially 
polarised in a horizontal plane hy the reflection. If the table be 
now slowly rotated and the images followed by the tele.scope, one 
of the images formed by the double image prism will become 
fainter and at one position of the prism will vanish altogether, 
the whole light being now concentrated in the other image. 
\\’hen this is the case, the polarisation by reflection must be 
complete, and the light is falling on the prism at the polarising 
angle. Fhe angle between the axes of the collimator and 
telescope is therefore double this [)olarising angle. Read the 
position of the telescope.^ Several independent readings should 
be taken, both the prism and the telescope being di.sturbed 

1 There should l^ no ambiguity in this, ns the double image prism will form 
two images of the cross-wire as well as of the slit, and if either image is placed 
upon its corresponding cross-wire, tlie other image will also be found to coincide 
with its cross-wire. To make sure that there has been no mistake, remove the 
double-image prism for a moment, and see if the image of the slit is upon the 
cross-wire. 
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between each reading. Now point the telescope directly at the 
slit, the angle it has to be moved through will be 180'' minus 
twice the polarising angle, which latter can therefore be 
calculated. 

'Fhe refractive index is given by Drewster’s law, 

/X = tan /. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON REFRACTION 

1. Stick a narrow strip of white paper on a black card. Hold a 
prism close to the eye, parallel to this strip, and look at the strip 
through it. Make a drawing of the appearance, indicating which edge 
of the strip appears red, and which blue. Draw a diagram of the 
course of rays through the prism to explain the colour. 

2. Draw a thick black line on a white card, and examine it with a 
prism held parallel to the line. .Make a drawing showing which edge 
of the line appears red, and which blue. Draw a diagram to explain 
this appearance. 

3. Look at a distant window through a prism, and slowly rotate 
the latter. 'Phe window sometimes appears coloured and more or 
less indistinct : at other times, perfectly distinct, and free from colour. 
In both cases, the image moves as the prism is rotated. Note, and 
explain, the direction of motion in each case. Has it anything to do 
with minimum deviation ? 

4. Replace the screen in Experiment, 88, by an eye-piece, or a 
very short focus lens. The spectrum, as seen through either of these, 
will be found exceedingly brilliant. 

5. Replace the screen by a plane mirror, or, better, by a concave 
mirror, of a radius of curvature equal to the focal length of the second 
lens. The light forming the spectrum will be reflected back. Turn 
the mirror until the reflected light passes once more through the 
system. It will be focussed on the screen ; the image will practically 
coincide with the original slit, and should be free from colour. 
Rotate the mirror — it will not displace this image. 

Between the slit and the first lens interpose a silvered mirror at an 
angle of 45° to receive al^out half the beam. This part of the beam 
will now be reflected off at right angles, and may either be received 
on a screen or examined in an eye-piece. It will be practically white, 
although, owing to the imperfection of the lenses, the edges will be 
coloured. 

Pass a knitting needle slowly across the spectrum near the mirror. 
It will cut off the colour in a part of the spectrum only ; the image of 
the slit will Ixjcome beautifully tinted, being formed by those colours 
which are left. 
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6 . Replace ihe screen of Experiment, 35 88 , by a convex lens, of 
large enough diameter to include the whole of the spectrum ; place 
the screen at a little more than its focal length distant from this 
lens, and adjust it at the conjugate focus of the prism. In this 
position, a rectangular patch of light will be formed upon the screen, 
which should be white and evenly illuminated. (If only the vertical 
edges are coloured, the colour can generally be removed by slightly 
inclining the lens.) 

Pass a knitting needle over the surface of the lens, the colour of 
the patch will change as the knitting needle obstructs different parts 
of the bpectrum. Should sufficient light not be obtained to sec the 
patch on the screen, an eye- piece may be substituted. 

7. Place a piece of coloured gelatine in the path of the light 
through the spectrometer. .A dark band will be formed in the 
spectrum, whose position and extent will depend upon the colour of 
the gelatine. Set the cross-wire of the telescope, successively, upon 
the places where this hand begins and ends, and tak(? the scale 
readings. Estimate as nearly as possible the dimin iiion of brightness 
caused by the gelatine along the .spectrum. ('Fins is the most easily 
done if the gelatine is phu ed close in front of the slit and covering 
only its lower half.'* Plot the scale readings hori/ontally, and let the 
vertical height represent the apparent brightness of the spectrum. 


The Dispersive Power of a Prism. 

III. Apparatus, - S|)cctrometcr : jirism ; Htinsen flame ; salt ; 
lithium chloride; nitre; thallium chloride; nuignesium chloride; 
strontium chloride; an an' light if available; a hydrogen tube, 
and an induction coil to work it. 

Defijutions , — 'Fhe dispersion produced by a prism is the differ- 
ence between the deviations of two known colours. 

The dispersive power of a given variety of glass is the ratio of the 
dispersion produced by a prism of small angle to the deviation it 
produces. 

The reciprocal of the diversive power is more useful and is 
dem)ted by the letter r. It is often called the “v number”; it 
may be termed its **asperslvlty.” 

It is obvious that the di.sj>ersion, and therefore also the 
dispersive power, depend upon the colours .selected. For most 
purpo.ses yellow and blue are .selected ; the sc^dium line and the 
blue hydrogen or strontium line may therefore be used. 

Experiment , — Adjust the prism for minimum deviation as in 
Experiment, § 96 . Determine the deviations of the following lines 
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as on page 129 (the results of that experiment may of course be 
used) : Sodium ; lithium, red and blue (or strontium blue ) ; 
Hydrogen, red and green. 

Subtract the deviation of the red from that of the blue line, 
and divide it into the deviation of the yellow line; thus obtain 
roughly the aspersivity from red to blue. To obtain it accurately, 

calculate the several refractive indices, then v = ~ . 

In the same way obtain the aspersivity from red to green and 
green to blue, each time using in the numerator the refractive 
index of the yellow. 

If possible repeat with other varieties of glass : especially use 
ordinary crown and flint glasses. 

Beversal. 

Absorption by sodium vapour of tbe D lines in a continuous spectrum. 

112. Apparatus,’— hm light and condenser; spectrometer, the 
telescope, furnished either with an eye-piece or with a lens to project 
the spectrum on a screen ; ground glass screen ; Bunsen flame ; 
wire gauze and metallic sodium ; a square of thin glass. 



Fui. 1.55. —Reversal of the Sodium l.ines. 


Experiment , — Project the image of the crater of the arc upon 
the slit of the s[)ectrometer with the condenser, arranging the 
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distances so that the angle subtended at the slit by the condenser 
may equal that subtended there by the lens of the collimator; 
then the light from the condenser will just fill the collimator lens. 
The collimator must be adjusted as usual for ]>arallel light, and 
the screen properly focussed. A continuous spectrum is produced. 
Put a piece of metallic sodium about the size of a pea on the 
edge of the wire gauze and put it in the flame of the Bunsen 
burner, placed just beyond the slit of the collimator between the 
slit and the arc. (A sheet of glass must be interposed between 
the flame and the slit to save the latter from the fumes of the 
sodium which are very injurious to the metal work.) A dark 
band will appear in the yellow of the spec'lriim, which .sometimes 
extends a considerable distance beyond the 1) lines owing to the 
large amount of the sodium vapour present. But as the flam< 
dies away, the 1) lines alone appear as two clear black lines on 
the bright spectrum. 

Interpose a card between the arc and the .sodium flame, see 
that the black lines are suddenly exchanged for two bright lines 
and occupy exactly the same position. Or arrange the com- 
parison prism to reflect the light from a sodium flame through 
the upper half of the slit and see that the dark lines in the arc 
spectrum are exac'tly collinear with the bright ones of the sodium 
flame. 

It is said to be possible to perform this experiment by surrounding 
the arc itself by a vessel containing the metallic sodium, so that the 
sodium flame immediately surrounds the arc ; but it is not easy to do 
it this way, as the sodium interferes with the arc. 


Spectrum Fbotography. 

1 13. Apparatus . — Source of light, preferably, an arc lamp; the 
spectrometer may be used, but better results can be obtained 
with the boxes described on ]jage 108. 

The eye-piece of the telescope is removed and a small camera 
substituted. 'Fhe distance from the objective to the plate must 
be capable of being adjusted and also the inclination of the plate 
to the axis of the tube, for by setting the plate at an angle w'ith 
the axis it is generally possible to improve the definition, as the 
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objective supplied with the instrument is not usually corrected for 
the violet end of the spectrum. If a photograph of the continuous 
spectrum is required, the crater of the arc, or the lime if an oxy- 
hydrogen jet is used, is focussed upon the slit. 

The distances of the arc and lens should be so adjusted that 
the angle L1SL2 subtended at the slit by the lens (Fig. 136) is 
equal to the angle C^SC^ subtended by the lens of the collimator. 
If this is the case the whole surface of the collimating lens will be 
lighted up, and at the same time the internal reflection from the 



FiCf. 136. — Illuiniiiation of Collimator by an Arc. 


tube of the collimator will be diminished. It is therefore neces- 
.sary, as a rule, to remove the arc to some distance from the 
collimator, 'lo focus the spectrum it is best to obtain a bright , 
line spectrum by sei)arating the carbon.s, the plate being adjusted 
until the lines are sharp throughout the length of the spectrum. 
'Phe time of exposure will depend upon the width of the slit and 
the magnification. It will probably be from 5 to 30 .seconds. 
To obtain the bright line spectrum, the carbons should be vertical 
and separated. This time, with the ordinary tube spectro.scopes, 
great difficulty will be caused by the internal reflections in the 
tube of the collimator from the arc crater. To diminish this, 
a stop should be placed over the slit to reduce its vertical 
height, so that the light from the crater may not enter the tube 
at all. 

With the ordinary spectrometer it is impossible to obtain a 
good spectrum photograph. There is always a very large amount 
of reflected light. This is because the tubes of both.»collimator 
and telescope are made only a little larger than the diameters of 
their lenses. For good work these should be very large indeed, 
and the best form of collimator for photographic purposes is 
the cubical box, blackened inside with the slit and lens in the 
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centre of opposite faces, as described on p. 108. Even then the slit 
must not be mounted in a narrow tube. If it is wished to be able 
to focus it, it should be mounted in a tube 2" or 3" in diameter. 
With such a box, internal reflection is reduced to a minimum. 
In the same way the telescope objective and the photographic 
plate should be at opposite ends of a large box. When these 
boxes have been adjusted for minimum deviation, they may be 
screwed down to the table with small angle pieces. 

During the exposure, the sjnice between the collimator and 
telescope lenses must be covered in to exclude the scattered light 
in the room. 

It is useful to have some flxed reference mark to enable the 
spectra to be readily compared with one another, and their 
position easily identified. A needle point attac.hed to the fixed 
frame that carries the dark slide at the position of the 1) line is 
very useful for this purpose. 

Hydroquinine forms a clejin and convenient developer for this 
work. Pyro-soda may also be used. 'The spectra should be 
taken on orthochromatic plates, and a yellow .solution will be 
required to equalise the ex|K)sures reejuired for the violet and 
for the other parts of the spectrum. A solution of auramine in 
a glass cell will do all that is re(iuired, and its strength can be 
adjusted to anything desired. It should be inserted between the 
arc and the slit. Photographs should be taken of : 

1. An ordinary spectrum. 

2. A bright line spectrum. 

3. i\n absorption spectra side by side with a bright line 

spectrum, or with the interferenci; spectrum referred to 
on |)age 300, using the comparison prism for the absorp- 
tion one. 

Ordinary dry plates may be rendered orthochromatic by Imthing 
them in a weak solution of erythrosin and ammonia, or better by 
a new dyc^called Homocol (Payer iH: (>>.). 

Prepare a solution of : 

Water 100 {jarts. 

Homocol ( I in 1000 alcoholic solution) - *-5 „ 

Ammonia (-880) 2 „ 
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The bath must be in a perfectly clean dish. I'he plate, after 
being dusted, must be immersed in the solution for two minutes, 
placed in running water for two or three minutes, and then dried 
as quickly as possible in the dark. It will keep for some weeks. 
'The solution does not keep. 

Orthochromatic plates must be developed in a very dim light. 
A tank lamp containing a solution of about ecjual parts of naphlhol 
yellow' and T'itan scarlet, and then a sheet of double flashed ruby 
glass will give a safe light. 

Anomalous Dispersion. 

1 14. 'The colours of smaller w'ave-lengths are as a general rule 
deviated to a greater extent on passing through a prism than those 
of longer wave-length. 'Fhe extent to which different substances 
deviate the colours vary, and even the proportions in which colours 
of different w’ave-lcngths are deviated vary. W ith some substances 
the variation becomes very marked, and bright dyes which absorb 
any portion of the spectrum strongly have a refractive index 
w’hich varies very rapidly as it approaches the colours absorbed. 
It was show'll by Sellmeier that if colours of certain wave-lengths, 
Ai, Ag, are entirely absorbed by a medium incandescent 
sodium vapour absorbs the light from the crater of an arc in the 
neighbourhood of eacli of the 1) lines), the refractive index is 
given by ^2 

= T + - A|- ^ \ ^ + • • • » 

where ... are constants. (See Edscr, page 376.) 

Thus on either side of an absorption band there is an abnormal 
change of refrangibility of such a kind that the refraction is 
increased on the one side of the absorption band, and diminished 
on the other side. The result is that when light passes through a 
prism of such a material, the cohnirs on the oi)po.site sides of the 
absorption band are relatively displaced in the s])ectrum. 'I'his 
will be most noticeable to the eye if the absorption occurs some- 
w'here near the yellow. This is the case with fuchsine, an aniline 
dye which has a marked absorption in the green, with the result 
that a fuchsine prism deviates -the refd, orange, and yellow' to a 
greater degree than the blue and violet, the green of course being 
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missing. 'The order is thus violet, reil, orange, yellow, the violet 
being least refracted. ’Phcre is a small dark sjMxee between the 
violet and the red. 

By making a very strong solution of fuchsine in alcohol, and 
placing a drop between two glass plates inclined at an angle of 
about io“ (the drop being kept in position by capillary attraction), 
and looking through the prism at a distant bright slit, the order 
of the colours can easily be seen. 

Kundt has shown that anomalous dis])ersion occurs with all 
dyes which have a “surface colour,” /.c. which reflect a colour 
different from the one they transmit. 'I'he light reflected from 
fuchsine is green, whilst the light it transmits is red. 

1 15. Wood {Phil. and June, i()otN describes .sonu' 

cyanine prisms which he made by melting the solid d)e. He 
cut two pieces of 3 cms. fr(»m j)late gla.s.s, five to seven millimetres 
thick. Having cleaned them, he pasted a strip cut from a visiting 
card along one edge of one of them. Along the o|)j)osile edge 
he strewed a train (»f crystals about 2 mm. wide. 1'hey should be 
of uniform depth and pushed into a straight line with a glass 
plate. lioth plate.s are then laid on asbestos over a Bunsen 
burner and heated until the cyanine fuses. Just before fu.sion, 
which occurs at 175*’ the surface colour will change from a 
brilliant green to a plum c’olour. As soon as no solid particles 
remain, an edge of the other plate is dii)ped in the li(|uid and 
the plate lowered until its other edge rests on the paper strip. 
L'se plenty of crystals, 'rin* plates are no>v lifted up together 
and put in a vice. 'I he exact pre.ssure is important, as if too 
little pre.ssure is used it will not be transparent, and if too much 
the surfaces will be curved. All the ])rfsm except a narrow 
strip near the thin edge should be covered with black paper, or 
it may be mounted on a can I with a narrow rectangular aj)erture. 
For illustration he advi.ses the gla.ss plates to be left on. For 
measurement strike the edge of the plate with a block of wood, 
when it will be .split ajxirt, generally leaving the w'hole pri.sm on 
the one [)late. 

The angle of the pri.sm can be found by reflecting the light 
first from the surface of the glass and then from the pri.sm, the 
back of the glass plate being grea.sed to avoid contusion. W'ood 
u.sed an angle of about i'. 'The refractive index which he 
measured is showm in the accompanying diagram. 

In the later jjaper he says he succ eeded with a new specimen 
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of cyanine obtained from Griibler of Leipzig, in obtaining trans- 
imrent prisms with an angle of more than one degree. The 
new si)ecimen was in the form of lumps of quite small crystals. 
The old cyanine had the appearance of long shaped crystals not 
caked together. 

'Phe vice is to be applied close to the refracting edge only, as 
shown in the figure, and he finds that a clamp of one of Gurtner*.s 
laboratory supports gives the best results. I find an ordinary 
vice convenient, the glass being held between two pieces of 
cardboard. 

1 16. By crossing the prism with a diffraction grating of 2yOo<roT 
3,000 lines to the inch, and looking at an arc lamp through the 
combination, the diffraction spectra are seen deviated by the 
prism, the red ends being turned up and the blue ends down. 
An ordinary narrow angle prism will do nearly as well as the 
grating. The arc must be at some distance, say, fifteen feet. 
A rather large pinhole may be put 
in front of the arc, and then it need 
not be so distant. 

1 1 7. But the best way to exhibit 

anomalous dispersion is one (also 
due to Wood) which makes use of 
a very curious property of sodium 
vapour. If a pellet of sodium is * 

heated in an exhausted glass tube, 

the sodium melts, and then vaporises; but the vapour does not 
fill the tube as an ordinary vapour would; on the contrary, 
it forms a dense cloud over the sodium. The density also is 
not uniform, but decreases upwards towards the edge of the 
cloud. Thus if a beam of light is caused to pass through it, 
the amount of sodium it will encounter increases from the 
margin of the clouds at the top to the centre, and the cloud 
behaves as a prism of which the axis is horizontal and the edge 
uppermost. 

The experiment consists essentially in combining a spectro- 
meter in which a number of sodium clouds (/.f. a train of sodium 
prisms edge uppermost) disperse the light in a vertical plane, 
with an ordinary prism or grating spectroscope dispersing the 
light in a horizontal plane. 
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The source of light may be an arc M, (»r a Nernst lamp ; 
the latter may be put close to F without the lens L. 'I'he 
collimator CF for the first spectroscope has a horizontal slit ; 
it consists merely of a tube with an achromatic lens at one end, 
of about 6 or 8 inches focal length, and a slit at the other. 'I'he 
slit must as usual be at the princifxil focus of the lens. 'I'he 
tube may be supported in a retort stand. 'Fhe sodium is best 
contained in a steel bicycle tube AH, about i| or inches 
diameter. The tube must have a small side tube 1), by which 
it is connected to a Fleusz pump to exhaust the air from it. 
The tube should be about a yard long, and furnished with 
w’iSrked glass ends (plate glass will do), which can be fixed on 
with sealing wax. In attaching the ends both the tube and the 
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glass should be warmed, and the wax ('an be put on with the 
aid of an ordinar)’ soldering iron. If cracks come as it cools, 
they can be removed with the iron, rhe sodium must of ('ourse 
be inserted before the second end is atta('hed. About a quarter of 
an ounce of sodium, cut into small cubes about ^ in. sijuare, is 
used; the cubes are to be arranged in a row about the middle 
foot of the tube, 'fhe tube is then supported horizontally, the 
end is put on, and the tube exhausted. It is to be adjusted 
exactly in line with the collimator. 

The tube is followed in the same line by a telescope 'J', with the 
eye-piece removed, />. hy an ai'hromatic lens mounted at the end 
of a tube a little shorter than the focal length of the lens. 

Still in the same line follows the collimator S of the second 
spectro.scope, which should have a high dispersive power. 'I'he 
slit of this spectroscope must be exactly in the focal plane of 
the tele.scope 1', which will then fia us the spectrum produced 
by the sodium prisms upon it. It is as well to mount the 
telescope T on an extension of the spectroscope. 

When all is in adjustment, before heating the .sodium a sharp 
image of the first horizontal slit F should be thrown on the 
middle of vertical slit of the ordinary spectroscope S. '1 o .see 
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that all the tubes are in line, hold a white card in suc(^ession 
in front of the first collimator lens C, the ends of the sodium 
tube A, the second collimator lens and the prism, and see that 
each time there is a full beam of light. Some black velvet should 
be put over the tubes at S, A, and B, 
to exclude extraneous light. 

Now, place a Bunsen burner under .ji-Anomaiou. Dispenion. 
the sodium tube, so that it may 

heat one or two pellets of sodium. As the cloud forms, the 
two black sodium lines will appear; at the same time the 
spectrum, which was originally a fine straight horizontal line 
of colour, will become bent, being curled up as it approaches 
each dark line from the red end, and curled down as it 
approaches each line from the violet side. As the cloud becomes 
more dense the absorption broadens, and the little curl between the 
two sodium lines fades away; but on removing the burner this 
will presently reappear. In repeating the experiment, the fiame 
should be applied to another of the sodium pellets. If it is 
desired to see the sodium cloud form, a glass tube must be used 
in place of the steel one ; but a glass tube nearly always cracks 
if it is heated a second time, and is therefore not so suitable 
for the experiment itself. 



CHAPTER VI 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF METHODS OF DETERMINING 
THE \ELOCITY OF LIGHT 

Velocity of light. — It is impossible, of course, determine the 
velocity of light without very special apparatus : but the principle of 
the various methods can be much better understood if the optical 
parts arc adjusted in each case, and this can be done without any 
special apparatus. Especially in the case of Foucault’s method, the 
ordinary student usually finds that the adjustments of the apparatus 
are by no means so easy as they appear from cursory reading in the 
text-book, and that actual experimenting with the rotating mirror 
greatly assists a proper comprehension of the theory. 

Fizeau’s Method for determining the Velocity of Light. 

1 1 8. Apparatus . — 'Lhe source of light may be the .screen with 
the small hole and the burner used with the optic al bench ; a lens 
of 6 or 8 inches fc^cus ; a piece of very thin jdane parallel glass 
about half an inch broad (or a flat micro cover glass selected as 
described on p. io 8 ) ; a pair of lenses to form the collimator and 
telescope of about lo or 12 inches focus; a positive low-power 
eye-piece, or failing that, an ordinary small convex lens of about 
2 inches focus ; a plane mirror ; a cardbcjard disc with a large 
number of teeth e(]ual in breadth io the sixices between them — 
mounted on an axis that may be easily rotated, or better, it may 
be turned by a small electro motor. 

AdJiutments. — Meastire the focal lengths of the lenses that are 
to be used for the collimator and tele.scopc respectively. Mount 
them some distance apart on a table facing one another. Place 
the rotating disc exactly at one of the focal |>oints of the lens Lj 
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(Fig. 140). A little behind it place the unsilvered mirror at an 
angle of 45*. With the 6-inch lens form an image of the hole 
in the screen A, illuminated from behind, upon a tooth of the 
disc at a. 'I’urn the sector until a space allows the light to pass 
through to the lens Lj. It will emerge from Lj in a parallel 
beam, since A w’as at the principal focus of Lj, and so reach Lg. 
The lens L^j will form an image of the source of light at its 
princijial focus. Hold a piece of paper here to find its position, 






(P 


Fik. 139. — Arrangement of Apparatus to illustrate Fizeau's Method of determining 
the Velocity of Light. 


and then place the mirror M in the position occupied by the 
paper, so that the light may be reflected back upon its course. 
If the mirror is normal to the common axis of the lenses, the 
light will again pass through the lenses L.^ and Lj, and be con- 
verged to A. From here a part of it will be reflected by the 
parallel mirror hack to the source, but part will go through and 
may be received in an eye-piece, E. ('Fhe eye-piece must be of 
sufficiently low power to allow room between it and the disc for 
the unsilvered reflector.) 

On rotating the disc, the light will alternately be cut off or 
allowed to pass as the teeth and spaces pass A. 

When the speed is increased, persistence of vision will cause 
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the light to appear uniform. If the speed of the disc could be 
sufficiently increased for a cog to have time to occupy the position 
of a space while the light travels from A to the mirror M and 
back, the light which passes through each space would be cut off 
by the succeeding cog, and darkness would result. It is, of 
course, quite impossible to reach this speed. In the actual 



m 

experiment, the distance from A to M was rather over 17,000 
metres, and then with 720 teeth on the disc, the speed was able 
to be made sufficiently high. 


The time from A to M will be y, where V is the velocity of light, 

2 // 

and d this distance, so that in the time y, the tooth must move into 
the position occupied by a space. If there be m teeth on the wheel, 
this means ---- of a revolution, and if the wheel rotates n times per 

2m j ' 

second, it will occupy of a second for this movement. 

Therefore, when darkness occurs : 


I 

2 mn 


2d 

= y , or V . 


d. 


If the speed of the disc be still further increased, the light will 
appear again, and will reach its maximum brightness when a space 
has time to take the place of a space while the light gbes from A to M, 
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and back, and V is given by 2 mf£d^ f£ being the number of revolutions 
a second. 

Now as the speed is increased, the brightness dies away and grows 
again gradually. If teeth and spaces arc all equal in width, the diagram 
of brightness is made of straight 
lines as in Fig. 141. ' 

Fizeau, in 1849, with this 9 -'"^ 

apparatus found the velocity 

315,364 kilometres a second in Fir;. ^t.—Curve of brightness, 

air. 

Cornu, by employing a small wheel of only 2 or 3 cms. diameter, 
was able to give it a much higher speed. He also placed the telescope 
at a greater distance, so that he was able to obtain extinctions of a 
higher order, so that the light which went through a space returned 
upon the successive teeth .up to the 21st. His collimator and telescope 
were also of a very large diameter, 15 cms.' for the telescope and 
37 cms. for the collimator lens. 

Messrs. Young and Forbes used two telescopes at distances in the 
rjitio of 12 and 13, and observed when the light that was fading in the 
one was equally bright with that growing in the other, as at P and Q 
on the curve of brightness (Fig. 141), they were able to determine with 
more accuracy the speed at which this occurred, than the speed at 
which the light was just extinguished. 


Foucault’s Method for Determination of Velocity of 
Light. 

119. Apparatus,— Yox the rotating mirror, the mirror supplied 
for a manometric flame apparatus will do very well. Failing this, 
a plane mirror about 4 inches square can be mounted roughly on 
a vertical axle. A source of light ; a screen with a hole in it ; an 
unsilvered reflector ; an eye-piece ; a convex lens of about 10 or 
12 inches focal length ; and also a concave mirror of long focal 
length — 2 or 3 feet if possible. 

AdjostmentB. — Measure the focal length of the mirror. Set 
up the screen A and adjust the lens to form an image of A at 
a distance of 5 or 6 feet on a screen S. At a distance from S 
equal to the radius of curvature of the concave mirror, place 
the centre of the rotating mirror M. Place the concave mirror 
as in Fig. 142, so that its centre of curvature coincides with the 
axis of rotation of the revolving mirror. Adjust the lens to 
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focus the light from A upon the surface of the concave mirror, 
after reflection in the rotating mirror when this mirror is turned 
into the right direction. Then, it ought to return upon its own 
path, after reflection in the concave mirror, striking the rotating 
mirror again at the same angle, and forming can image of A 
coincident with itself. 

Place the unsilvered reflector in the path of the rays between 
A and L, and some of this light will now form an image at IL 
Adjust the eye-piece behind 13 to view this image. Rocking the 
rotating mirror ought now to produce no displacement of the 
image B ; and if the mirror is rotated, an image of A ought 
to be visible once in each revolution, during the lime that the 



Fic. 1^2. — Path of Rayh through Apparatus illu-strating Foucault's Method of 
deterniining the Velocity of Light. 


light falls upon the concave mirror RR'; if the mirror be 
rotated sufficiently rapidly, a faint image should be visible at B 
the whole time. 

In whatever position M may be, if the light falls anywhere upon 
RR', the image formed on RR' will always be the image in the 
mirror M of that at S, so that the apparent position of the image in 
R is always at S. But if the speed of rotation of M could be made 
sufficient, the light which forms the image P in R which is reflected 
from the mirror while in one position, would, after travelling from M 
to P and back, find the mirror had moved, and therefore the image 
of P in the mirror would appear at a point. S', a little to one side 
of S, and the conjugate image B would have moved to B'. As the 
light will be deflected through twice the angle the angle SOS| 
will be 2 O. 
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Let the distance MP be then 

SSi = 2^//. (i) 

If t be the lime taken by the light to pass from M to P and back, 




V* 


.(ii) 


If n is the number of revolutions per second of the rotating mirror 
at this moment, the angle described in one second will be 27 r;?, and 
therefore, in the time /, it will be given by 

6=2wft/. (iii) 

Let AL = ^i', LM=/v; then as BB' and SS' are conjugate with 
respect to the lens L, 

BIV=.SS, f/' \ 


= 2i/d . from (\) 


= 2tf. 2irn/. from fiii ) 
//+</ 


Svnaff^ 


from (ii;, 


from which can be found. 

Foucault made the distance if about 20 metres, and used a turbine 
to rotate his mirror, the latter being very accurately balanced on its 
axis of rotation that it might rotate without shake. He was unable 
to place the concave mirror at any great distance from the rotating 
one, owing to the loss of light, for the light will only be reflected 
while the mirror IM moves through an angle equal to ^ROR', and 
thus, as RR' is placed at a greater distance, the light becomes fainter 
and fainter. 


Michelson’s Method for Determination of Velocity 
of Light. 

Michelson^ in 1879, used a slight modification of Foucault’s method, 
replacing the concave mirror by a plane mirror and placing a convex 
lens between the two mirrors. 

120. Apparatus , — To imitate this experiment we shall require to 
replace the concave mirror by a plane mirror and a convex lens 
of as long a focal length ns possible. 

Measure the focal length of the lens, and place it so that it 
may be this distance from the axis of rotation of the rotating 

I. 
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mirror M, so that light which diverged from this axis would 
emerge from the lens as a parallel beam, and would fall normally 
upon the plane mirror if this is placed perpendicular to the axis 
of the lens. Place the screen A at a short distance from the 
revolving mirror, 'rhen, as the distance AMC is greater than 
the focal length of the lens, a real image of A will be formed 
on the other side of the lens. I'he reflecting surface of the 
mirror RR' must be made to coincide with this image. 1 o do 
this put a screen to receive the light emerging from L, and 


Fig. X43.>-Path of Rays through Apparatus illustrating Michelson's Method or 
determining the Velocity of Light. 

adjust it until the image of A is clearly focussed, 'fhen replace 
the screen by the mirror RR'. Sec that the light from RR' 
passes again through the lens L. Insert a plane unsilvered mirror 
to reflect the light to P, and examine the image with an eye-piece 
as before. 

If AM=rt, MC=/^ and RL=r/. 

The lime taken from M to R and back will be 

. V 

During this time the mirror will move through an angle 6^, given by 

^ ' I ^=2ir«/, 

n being me number of revolutions per second ; and therefore AAj is 
the displacement of the image 

AAi = 20.tf =4ir/|/.«= 

As this image would be visible during the whole time that the light 
from M' falls upon the lens L, the distance RR', which depends merely 
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upon the distance from A to M, can be increased indefinitely without 
appreciable loss of light. 

Michelson made this distance about 2000 feet, and using an air 
turbine to drive M, he was able to obtain a displacement of the image 
A A' of more than 13 mms. 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON CHAPTER VI 

1 . Measure the distances apart of the pieces of apparatus of Experi- 
ment, § 118. Count the number of teeth, ;//, on the wheel : assume the 
velocity of the light given in the text, and calculate the number of 
revolutions of the disc that would be required to exactly extinguish 
the light. 

2 . Measure the distances a, d, in Experiment, §119, and calculate 
the number of revolutions of the mirror per second that would be 
required to produce a displacement, HB', of i mm. in the position of 
the image. 

3 . Measure the distances A ^9 in Experiment, § 120, and calculate 
the number of revolutions of the mirror per second that would be 
required to produce a displacement, AA', of i mm. in the position of 
the image. 





CHAPTER VII 

FURTHER EXPERIMENTS WITH THE OPTICAL RENCH 


The Refractive Index of a Concave Lens. 

Apparatus . — Optical bench ; hi-concave lens of about i 2 inches 
focus. 

1 2 1, (a) Find the focal length by tme of the methods already 
given. 

(fi) Find the radius of curvature of ea(*h surface treated as a 

concave mirror by reflecting the light 

back to form an image of the ruled 
glass on the white paper round it. 'Phe 
distance from the surface tf) the screen 
is the radius of curvature. 

Find /X, the refractive index, by substi- 
tuting in the formula : 


Fig. 144.— Curvature of the 
Surface of a Concave Lens, L. 
The light is reflccteil liack and 
focussed on the screen, S. 




where fj r, s are measured towards the 
light, and r is the surface upon which the light falls. 


The Refractive Index of a Bi-convex Lens. 

Apparatus . — Optical bench ; bi-convex lens of about 10 inches 
focu.s. 

122. {a) Find the focal length. 'Phis is most easily and accu> 
rately done by placing a plate-glass mirror behind the lens, 
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and reflecting the light back to form an image of the ruled screen 
on the [)aper round it. T'he distance of the lens from the screen 
is the focal length, /(with of course a negative sign). 

{if) Move the lens forward and (without a mirror behind) 
obtain an image by the light reflected from the back surface of 
the lens. It will be much fainter than the one obtained with 
the mirror, but is easily seen. Let the distance of the lens from 
the screen be 

{c) 'Furn the lens round and again obtain an image by 
reflection from the back surface of the lens. Measure the 
distance of the lens from the screen. Let it be //^. 

'Fhen, u = i - ■ 

2 +/(— + “ 

\zz, //o 

Kemember that /is negative. 

In the case {b) the light is returning iiractically along its path, and 
therefore on reflection at the back surface, the incident and reflected 
rays must coincide, and must therefore strike the surface normally. 
So that the rays in the glass are radii of the surface ; and if they 
. emerged at the back of the lens, — as most of the light does emerge, — 
they will proceed without bending, since the incidence is normal ; and 
will seem to come from the centre of cunature of that surface. But 
the point from which the emergent light appears to come is the 
“ image.” Thus, in this case the image of the screen is at the centre 
of curvature of the back surface of the lens. As the focal length is 
known, we can easily calculate the position of this image by the 
formula 

and the 7 \ so found is the radius of curvature of the back surface of 
the lens. Call it s^. Then 


•'•i 


On turning the lens round, the curvature of the other surface is 
found in the same way from the formula 


-=-+ V 

.Va / //.j 


1 the ordinary formula for a lens,^*=(^- the curvatures 
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are to be measured towards the light, so that the curvature of the 
surface is to be considered negative. Substitute 




or 


/x=i-. 


course, /is a negative ((uantity as this is a convex lens.) 

The Dispersive Power of a Convex Lens. 

DKFlNITlON.--The dispersive power, T!T, is the ratio of the disper- 


A 

sion, A, to the deviation, 8; therefore 



N 

nR. . 1, 


> '' V."'-., 

i Sf'.. 'iTr. 

1 

A Q F P 


Fi<.. 145. 

123. Let P and Q be conjugate foci of a thin lens, and F its principal 
focus. Then 1 | j 

V u ”"/ 

becomes -r^ - = A-- 

AQ AP AP 

Call AR=j', and multiply this equation all through by y, 

y y ^ y 

AQ AP-AF’ 

or — 8; 

where a, 8 are the angles made with the axis by PR, QR, and FR 
respectively ; for, since the angles are small, we may use their circular 
measure instead of their sines, and write 

j8=sin (nearly). 
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But )8-a is the angle ORP, ue, the deviation. So that the 

formula expresses the fact that the deviation of the ray 

from any point P, incident at a given point on the lens R, is constant, 
and equal to that of a parallel ray incident at the same point, and 

this deviation is ^ 

This deviation varies with the colour, and we have 

Jv Jr 

where v and r refer to the violet and red light respectively. Thus 


or, dividing by j/. 




^ ft fr . 

S ■“ S y * 


f 



7 


The / in the denominator is supposed to be the focal length for 
yellow light. 

Suppose the ruled glass, lens, and screen to be adjusted to give 
conjugate foci. The screen will have to be moved slightly to get the 
image clear for the different colours. If the lens and ruled glass are 
not moved, u will remain constant, and we shall have 


TS 


UJ \Vr If* 


I _ I 
U 


J__JL 7V-7V 
Vr Vr _ •jfrVr 

l_i u- v 

V It uv 


(nearly, for 7V» and v may be considered equal for purposes of 
ratio). 

Thus, we have to find the difference between rv and 7 V with the 
same accuracy as the other quantities involved. 
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124. Apparatus , — Optical bench: coloured glasses or solu- 
tions;^ positive eye-piece with cross-wires on stand, white light 
and a sodium dame. 

{a) Adjust the cross-wires, lens, and focussing screen, and 
using a sodium flame find u and v as usual (§41) (correcting for 
index errors). 

{b) Replace the focussing screen by the eye-piece. (See that 
the cross-wires are clearly in focus.) Look through the eye-piece, 
and the wires will appear very brilliant and highly coloured. 



Place the red gelatine, Cj, close in front of the cross-wire screen,[P 
(iMg. 146), and set the eye-jfiece so that the lines seem tpiite clear. 

To obtain the exact position the method of parallax must V)e 
used. Adjust the fiye-i)iece and the lens stands, until the 
cross-wire of the eye-piece is exactly on the image of the wires 
of the screen, and move the eye to and fro to see if they shift 
over one another, altering the distance of the eye-piece until 
there is no perceptible movement. 

Then take the reading on the scale. 

(c) Change the red gelatine for a deep blue one, and repeat the 
observation. 

'Phe difference between the readings with the red and the blue 
gelatines 

{d) Substitute in the formula : 

Vr-v,, a 
To ^ -- • ' . 

U-V V 

(Note that v is fiegative,) 

p. 446. 
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The above determination does not give any definite value for 
cr, as we do not know for what wave-length we had adjusted the 
eye-piece. Much more accurate results can be obtained by using 
monochromatic lights. 

A sodium flame should be used for the determination of u 
and z/. 'rhe wave-length is 5896. A hydrogen tube with a red 
glass and a blue glass n^ay be used to find I'be lines 

given by the hydrogen tube are; a bright red line, C, of wave- 
length 6563 ; a greenish blue line, F, of wave-length 4863 ; and a 
bluish violet line, H, of wave-length 4341. TEhis last is very close 
to the Fraunhofer line G.) 'Fhe red potassium line, K, 7677, 
gives another line in the extreme red, and by using it, the i>artial 
dispersion from A to I) can be found if wished. (A is very near 
the potassium line.) T'he dispersion generally used is from C 
to F. As we shall be observing the image directly with an eye- 
piece, the small amount of light given by the hydrogen tube or 
the potassium flame will not matter; there will be sufficient for 
the purpose. 

Focal Lines by Oblique Reflection at a Concave Mirror. 

125. Discussion , — If light from a point P falls obliquely on a concave 
mirror ASR, of which O is the centre of curvature, the light in the 
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plane of the paper that is incident on the mirror between the points 
S and R passes approximately through the point (which is in the 
limit, the point of contact of R^, with the caustic. Every ray cuts, 
the axis (somewhere near If the whole figure be imagined 

to be rotated about the axis POA of the mirror, the point gi will 
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describe a circle of which the centre lies on the axis OA, the part 
of the axis through which the rays pass is not moved by the 
rotation. Thus the whole of the light from the zone of the sphere 
which RS is developed into by this rotation, passes firstly through the 
circular ring or annulus resulting from the relation of and secondly 
through a short length of the axis near If the figure be rotated 
only through a small angle A (instead of a complete revolutionX RS 
will sweep out a small portion of a sphere only, viz., R]R2S2S], of which 
the centre of curvature is still O, and the point gi will describe only 
a very short portion of the arc of the circle, which may be considered 



to be a short straight line normal to the plane of the paper and 
passing through This line is called the primary focal line, and 
is one image of the point P formed by oblique reflection at the mirror 
R^SoS^R.^. Its position is given by 

{\)* 

7 /, // rcost 

when PR^i/, 

^PRO=». 


* To prove these, we have 



I 

Fig. 149. 


OL^j — 1+7 'I , . 

= RLS=i'+/3/* ^ 

a+/3=27, 


and 
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The second focal line is at the screen upon which the 

light is to be received is about normal to the line R^2i the line will 
lie in the plane of the paper. If the outline of the mirror is circular 
(instead of bound by the two arcs R1R2) S1S2 and the two radial 
lines R]S| and R2S2), the shape will be a figure of eight, but for a 
mirror of the outline shown in Fig. 148, this is two narrow triangles 
with a common vertex. 

The position of is given by 


_L I _2 cost 
Vi u~' r 


(ii)* 


1 26. Apparatus as above, with the addition of a protractor. 

Set up the mirror and let the z. PRO be known (say 30**), focus 
the vertical wire and find z/|, and the horizontal wire and find v^- 
Repeat for two or three values of //. Compare the values with 
those given by the equations. 

Tabulate results thus : 


1 

i 


By experiment. 

Calculated. 



Vi 


\ \ tft 

. . .. 

! (found 
. previously) 





: 1 

! 

1 


The Focal Unee by Oblique Refiraotlon at a single Spherical Surface 
are not important. 


Focal Lines produced by Oblique Befiraction through a Lens. 

127. Theory , — Let ASR be the first surface of the lens. Let P be 
the bright point and the primary focal line. 


RS.cos/ RS.cosf 2RS 
gF"'*' Rfi ~RO’ 


- + — = 

u Vi r.cosi 


(i) 


Again, the area of the triangle PR^,=sum of areas of PRO and OR^^. 
Thus JttVsSin ai=i«rsin i+irv^ sin t\ 

or, dividing through by iarvysiiii. 


acost _ 1 I 
r 


.(») 
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From the figure we get 

OKP=»+a 1 
=SKR=f+&+y f ’ 
^iOL=r+/J » , 
= RLS=r+Sr+// ’ 


&'=•«- y. 

^=/3-y- 



Fig. 150. -Focal Lines by Refraction. 

But sin/=/Exsinr, 

cos / . 6/= /A cos r,Sr; 

' a + yj cos /= (/i - y) cos r. 

Substitute and transpose, and we get 

ft cos*^r _ co^/ cos r- cos / 
ii r 

If Vy be the primary focal line on emerging from the lens, we have 

for the second surface (radius s) 

I I . 

-- . cos^i .. . cos / “ cos r 


Eliminate r/j', and we get 


I i_/xcosr- 
u rns5*i 


cos/n 

i \r s) 


_ fi cos r- cost I 

"" COS*f(fl- i) /' 
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For the secondary focal line, consider the triangles OR^g and ^jRP. 

AORP = A 0 R^ 55 + Ay^RP, 
ru sin i = rz/./ sin r + sin (/ - r\ 

or (dividing by urif^ sin r\ 

/X I f j 

7^2 u r * ' 

If 7/2 be the corresponding secondary line on emergence from the 
second surface, i 

- 1 * . cos i - cos r }•• 

7^2 s l/x j 

Eliminate 7/2', 

* — (uL cos r - cos 1) ( * - - ) ^i v) 

7/2 u ^ '\r sJ ' ' 

1 28. Apparatus as in § 36, with the addition of a protractor. 

Set up apparatus as in § 41, but set the lens at a known angle 
to the beam of light, and focus the vertical and horizontal wires 
separately, measuring the distance from the lens to the screen in 
each case. Or obtain a focal line (say the vertical one) with the 
lens and screen in a certain position ; then, without altering the 
distance, incline the lens the opposite way until the same focal 
line is again sharply focussed. Half the angle the lens had to be 
turned through to pass from the one position to the other must 
be the obliquity of the light (the / of the formulae). Then if fi 
be supposed known (see § 122), the values of Vi and V2 can b^ 
calculated from the formulae (iii) and (iv). 

Tabulate the results as before. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON CHAPTER VII 

1 . Measure the focal lengths and the dispersive powers of each of 
the lenses of an achromatic combination. 

Calculate and ^2. They should be numerically equal ; for the 

/i fi, . rs, 

condition for achromatism is -^=’yr=o. 

J\ A 

2 . Repeat the determination of the dispersive powers with a different 
lens distance, and compare the results. 

3 . Examine the achromatic combination with the eye-piece, adjusted 
as in Experiment, § 124, and compare the appearance of the image 
with that formed by an ordinary simple lens, 
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4 . Measure the curvatures of the surfaces of each of the lenses of 
the achromatic combination of Exercise 3, and calculate their refractive 
indices. 

5. Find the ratio of the dispersive power of the glass, as found in 
the first two exercises, to the refractive index, in the case of eacTh lens. 

6. Find the refractive index, and the dispersive power of another 
lens. See if the^ are the same as those of either of the lenses of the 
achromatic combination. 

7 . Find, by the methods of § 122, the curvatures of the surfaces of 
one of the lenses of a lantern condenser. Check the measurements 
with the optical lever, § 80, or with a spherometer. 

8 . Measure the thickness / of the same lens, also measure the 
apparent thickness in the middle, viewed from each side, by the 

method of ^ 24. Apply the formula in each case, and so 

findM. 

9 . Find, by the method of § 43, the positions of the focal points of 
the same lens. 


10 . Calculate the focal length of the same lens, by substituting in 
theformula . M (m- QV 

/ ' ' \r sJ firs 




CHAPTER VIII 

COMPOUND LENS 

Focal Lengths and Gauss Points of Thick Lens and 
Gombination of Lenses. 

129. X>eanltlon8 and Formulae. — Wg will suppose first that the 
initial and final media are different. 

Focal Folnto. — A bundle of parallel rays parallel to the axis of 
the combination incident on one face of the combination after 
passing through the combination will converge to or diverge from 



Fig. 151. —Gauss Points of a Lens. 


a point. This point is one of the principal foci. There will be 
another point for the parallel rays traversing the lens in the 
opposite direction. (Let them be Fj and in the figure.) 

Frinoipal Points and Planes. — ^'Fhe principal points are two con- 
jugate foci, such that an object placed at one forms an image at 
the other, of the same size as the object and erect. The principal 
planes are planes through them normal to the axis, (l^t them 
be Pj and P.j in the figure.) 
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Foeal Lengths. — 'Phese are the distances \\h\ and respec- 
tively, and they are in the ratio of the refractive indices of the 
media.^ 'Fhey become equal when the initial and final media arc 
the same. 'They are of opposite signs. 



Fit;. 152. — ('onjiij^atc Foci. 


^ Also, if P and Q are any pair of conjugate points distant .v and 
X from F and F respectively, xx where/and f are the two 
focal lengths, and .v and .v' are measured towards the light. 

Modal Points. — 'I'hese are defined to be a pair of conjugate foci 
such that a ray incident at one emerges in a parallel direction 
NgLo from the other. 

Drawing images. — Let XQ., be the object. 

i. Draw a ray Ab, parallel to the axis, meeting the principal 

t)lane F.^ at B. 


1 

ii. 

In the 

plain 

‘ >*1 


1 take a 

point C, 

such 

that 

• \ 

L''- 

!>,(:= 1 
^ 1 ' 1 \ 

*.,B. From C 

draw 


Q, ^ 

tn rough 

the 

focal 

' V 

l)oint I 

'i* 




• J ^ second ray 

"wn from A to N.„ and through 
Fu;. i5?.-inia>;e^. draw a parallel ray N,I), 

meeting the ray ("Fj in I). 
'Fhen QjD will be the image of Q.,A. 


For, as the image of i^B is erect and the same size as F|, it must 
be P|C. Thus any ray incident through B will emerge through C. 
Also as AB was parallel to the a.xis, its emergent ray must pass 
through Fj. 

Produce ANg meet BI»2 at lU TFig. 154). Since, by the 
definition of the principal planes, any ray meeting one at a distance 
PgHg from the axis must issue through the other at the same distance, 
PiHi^PaHj. Thus, as parallel to N,Hi, the triangles are 

equal in all respects, and P2N2=P,Ni. 

From Fj draw FjLj parallel to NjD. This will emerge from L2 
parallel to the axis, where PaLj^PjL,. Also it must meet AHa in 
the focal plane, since L,Fi and N^H, are parallel. Then it is obvious 


* Proved in Heath’s Optics, 
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that the triangles EF2N2 and L]PiF] are equal in all respects, and 
F2Na=PiFi. So it could he proved that N,Fi= PgFa. 



Thus the distance from one focal point to its nodal point is equal to 
the distance from the other principal point to its focal point. 

When the initial and final media are the same PiFj and are 
equal, and are the focal length of the combination. Thus in this case 
Ni and Pj coincide, as do also and Pj,. 



Flc:. T 55.— Initial and Final Meilia the same. 


If // and 7» are the distances measured from the principal points 
to Qi and Q.,, reckoned positive when measured towards the 
incident light (as on page 55), 


I I ^ ^ 

/i A f 

also = 

where Xy are the distances of the object and image from the 
focal points. 

Divezgent Gomblnatloii. 

— If the combination 
is equivalent to a con- 
cave lens the focal 
points will be on the 
other side of their 
principal and nodal 
points. The figure is given. 




I 


Q, 


Fig." 156. — Divergent Combination. 


We Still have AA = 

C.L. 
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Sbnpia Ltns. — In the thin lens the two principal points 

coincide, and as F^Nj « and FjP^ « FjjNg; 

ue. FiPi + PiNi = F^Pg = F^Ng + N^Pg, 

we have P^Nj = FgNg, 


so that the nodal points also coincide. It will be seen that the 
emergent rays would coincide with those of the combination if 
they were shifted along the axis PiPo. I'hus the thin len.s, of 

which the focal lengths 
are the same as those 
of the combination, 
is called its “Simple 
Equivalent Lens/’ 

If the initial and final 
media are different, N| , 
Ng are not in the centre 



nl 




Fig. 157.— Equivalent Lens. 


of the lens. 


Initial and Final Media the eame. — In this case -fK 

The figures for the combination (Fig. 155) and the thin lens are 
given. The focal lengths being numerically etpal, is taken as 
the focal length of the lens. 



»mmm» BaaM 


Ei^erimeiital Determinations of Gauss Points. 

130. Focal Points. First Method. — If the combination be used to 
produce the image of a distant 
object on a screen, the point 
where the axis meets the screen 
will be a focal point when the 
image is sharply focussed. By 
reversing the combination the *’“• •»-*■«*• *’f*"*- 

other point can be found. The distance from the brass work of 
the mount to the screen should be taken (Fig. 159). 
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Second Method. — The light from a cross-wire screen can be 
parallelised by an auxiliary lens, and then focussed on a screen 
by the combination. 

Third Method. — But the best method is to place a plate-glass 
mirror behind the combination to reflect the light back aghin 
through the combination, and to form an image of the cross-wire 
by the side of the cross-wire itself, the latter being surrounded by 
a white screen for this purpose. Both foci should be found, the 
distance from the mount to the screen being taken as before. 
For as the light is returned nearly along its course it must strike 
the mirror perpendicularly, and the emergent pencil must be a 
parallel one; the incident light must therefore be coming from 
the principal focus on that side. 

131. Nodal Points and Focal Length. 

Theory , — Suppose a ray BC to be incident through Nj from a very 
distant object. It will emerge parallel through N2y and cut the screen 
at A. A will be the image of the point of the object from which BC 



came. As the object is supposed to be at a great distance its image 
will be formed in the focal plane. 

Now suppose the combination rotated about N2. As BC is coming 
from a great distance, the ray from the same point of the object that 
is incident through will still be practically parallel to BC. Thus 
the ray that emerges from has not moved, and the image at A will 
remain at rest. Any movement of N2 will, however, cause A to move 
also. 

Thus to find we have to find the point about which a rotation 
of the combination produces no movement of the image of a distant 
object. 
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Apparatus , — 'To do this conveniently, the combination is 
mounted on a “ Ncxlal Slide,” that is on a carriage sliding 
on rails, which rails rotate round a vertical axis. By adjusting 
the carriage on its rails, any point of the axis of Hie combination 
can be brought over this vertical axis, and thus the rotation 
effected about that point. 'Fhe V*s upon which the combination 
rests may be varied as to distance apart and height, thus the axis 



Fit;. i6i.— Nodal Slide. 


of the combination may always be made horizontal, and a large 
range of lenses may be measured on the same stand. 'I'he position 
of Ng will be found when the image of a distant object is not 
displaced by a rotation of the combination about the vertical axis. 

First Method. — Put the nodal slide and screen at one end of 
the bench and the cros.s-wire at the other (or better, on an inde- 
pendent stand as far away as {xissiblc). Focus the cross-wire on 



FtG. 162. 

the screen. Now rotate the combination. The image will 
probably shift. If N,; be in front of the axis of rotation, the 
point about which the rotation takes place, then a small rotation 
will carry N2 to and therefore A to A'. If on the contrary 
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N, is behind the axis, a similar rotation will take it to N 2 "' and 
A to A". Thus, by observing the direction in which the image 
moves, we can tell which way to slide the combination on its 
rails to get Ng to coincide with O. The distance from the axis 



Fig, 163. 


f\i 


Fig. 164. 


O to the front of the brasswork is mea.sured and fixes the position 
of N.J (call it //g). Hy reversing the combination the position of 
N| can be found. 


Fn.. 165. — ('lay'.s .'^yn-focal Methinl. 


Second Metbod. Syn-focal Method. — As the object is not at an 
infinite distance in the above, the positions found will not be 
absolutely correct, though the 
error is almost negligible even 
with a 6" lens. 

The absolute position can, 
however, be found very easily. 

Put the nodal slide at about 
its correct position; stand up 
a plane mirror behind it, and 
adjust the lens and mirror to form an image of the cross-wire 
by its side in its own plane. The light falling on the mirror 
and reflected back by it will be parallel light. 'I'hus if the 
combination be so placed on its rails that the image remains 
stationary during a small rotation of the lens, the nodal point 
will be on the axis of rotation. Moreover, in this case the 
distance from the nodal point to the fcreen is the fooal length of 
the lens. If the combination be turned through I8o^ and 
moved along ' the rails till it is again in focus (the axis of 
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rotation not being moved), the other nodal point ought to be 
found at once. 

Also the distance the carriag6'is moved on its rails will be the 
distance from one nodal point to the other. 

These points and distances ought to be found easily to \ mm. 
in the case of a good lens. 'This is the most accurate way of 
finding the focal length. 

Third Method. CoUlmator Method. — Instead of obtaining i>arallel 
light by the use of a plane mirror and reflecting the beam 
back through' the lens, a virtual image at an infinite distance 
maj* be obtained by the use of a^good collimator. 'I'he colli- 
mator may be furnished with a ruled glass plate, as described 
in § 84, in fact that collimator may be used. 'Fhe axis of the 
lens tind the collimator must coincide, 'lo see if this is sO, 
look along the axis towards the light, reduce the entrant beam 
to a pinhole, and observe the series of images formed by the 
reflections from the surfaces of the lenses.; they should all lie in 
a line on the common axis of the lenses. 


132. Conjugate Foci First Case, Focal Points known. — In this case 
the distances from the focal points to the object and image can 
be found. The formula then is XiX\,=/-, 



Fig. f66.~Conjttgate Foci. 


Y 


Set up the cross-wire, combination and screen, and focus the 
cross-wire on the screen. For each position of the lens the 
screen should be adjusted some five or ten times to form a sharp 
image and the position read. The mean of the readings is then 
taken as the true po.sition. 'Fhe distances <7^ from the brass- 
work to the cross-wire and screen are read. From these readings 
the previou.sly found distances of the focal points' from the 
brasswbrk, and ^2, must be subtracted. The remainders will 
be the Xg in the formula P^x^X2* In this paragraph and 
X2 are used for the distances irrespective of sign. 
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Second Oaeo. Nodal Folnta known. — As these coincide with the 
principal points, we may measure from them to the image and 
screen respectively, and use the formula 

L i-i 

V u 

In this case // = 





Fig. 167. 


Third Case. Distance between Nodal Points known. — Let it be “ k.” 
Place the cross-wire and screen a distance L apart. Find the two 
positions for the combination which produce a dear image on the screen. 



Fig. 168. 


and let the distance the lens is moved flrom one of these positions to the 
other be /. Then (remembering that v is a negative quantity), 

L = « + (-7') + ^\ . 
i={-v)-u / ’ 

and therefore 

/-L-/ 

7 , = —^, 

j__ 2 2 

f~k-'L-l h-k-t. 

- 4(L-^) 


and 
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Focal Length by Magnification Methods. 

133. Appara/its . — (.ompound lens; two glass scales on stands, 
to serve as image and object respectively ; a gas flanie and a sheet 
of ground glass supported in a vertical plane;. the stand for the 
lens, preferably a stand on a divided optical branch, so that the 
amount of its movement can be accurately determined. 

Pint Method. — Set up the lens and scales in one line, put the 
sheet of ground glass behind the scale that is to serve as an 
object and the gas beyond that. So adjust the distances of the 
scales from the len.s that an image of the one scale enlarged 
about twice shall he projected upon the other scale. Focus 
carefully (by i)arallax preferably). Obtain the exact magnifica- 
tion Wj. 'Fo do this read on the scale the positions of say ten 
of the divisions of the image : .subtract the reading of the first 
from the sixth, the .sei'ond from the seventh, and so on ; obtain 
the mean of the result, and divide by the actual distance apart 
on the original sc'ale of the first aiul sixth. 'The result is the 
magnification ; it is a negative (|uantity, as the image is inverted. 

Without disturbing anything else move the lens along until a 
reduced image of the first .s(*ale is formed on the .second. (It 
may be more convenient to put the ground glass and the light 
at the opposite end ami so enable the en/a^xed image of the 
second scale to be observed instead of the reduced image of 
the first .scale.) Focus again carefully, of course by moving the 
lens only. Again take the magnification 

'rhen if / is the distance between the two positions of the lens 
read off on the scale of the optical bench — the focal •length is 
given by +/ 

For let Nj, N2 H*'ig. 169; be the nodal points, let //, 7^, be the actual 
distances from X, and X.^ to the scales A and IJ respectively in the 
first position of the lens. 'Flien as the image is inverted 

and the conjugate foci are connected by 

I I ^ I 

-n « i~/ 

1 If correctly taken should obviously lie the reciprocal of /;/|. 
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In the second position of the lens, V| becomes the distance from N| 
to A, and the distance from N2 to B ; therefore 

— ^1, 

while «| and 7/j are still connected by the same formula, for now 



Fig. 169. 


///» - ///.,= - 




Second Method, Abh4’8. — Commence us before, but make the first 
magnification unity or less. 

'fhen keep the /rz/jr fixed, move B away from the lens some 
known distance (f, adjust A until it is perfectly imaged once more 
on B, and obtain the new magnification ///.,; is obviously 
numerically greater than ///|, and both are negative c^uantities. 

Hie focal length is given by 

/= — (See §45.) 

Note that ///^ and ///, are quantities. 

Third Method. — When the distance between the nodal points can 
be neglected or can be allowed for, the following formulae due to 
Nelson are useful. 

Ill 7' 

J u V u 


\Wq have 
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Thus 




tw 
u + v 


m 

V . I ^ 

-■{‘V 



If 


M^V=h 


( //I 4- l)V 
V 

(/«+ l)//, 


where L is the distance from the cross-wire to the screen arranged 
as in the first method, less the distance between the nodal points, 
and m is the magnification obtained as there described. 

Fonrth Method. Blakeelejr'a. — I^t a scale be fixed at the princiixil 
focus of a lens normal to its axis, and illuminated from behind ; 
let a second lens be placed coaxial with the first, this will form an 
image of the scale in its prihcifuil focal plane ; the magnification 
will obviously be equal to the ratio of the focal length of the 
lenses. Thus, if the focal length of the first lens is known once 
for all, the focal length of other lenses can easily be found. 'Phe 
method is particularly useful for lenses of very short focal length, 
as it can be used with a microscope which has a micrometer 
eye-piece. The scale is first observed through the microscope 
direct, and then the image of the scale formed by the two lenses 
in succession ; the ratio of the sizes of the images as read on the 
micrometer scale gives the magnification required. 'The focal 
length of the first lens can be found by the first method above 
described. The scale and lens are mounted in a short tube ; 
the scale may be adjusted in the focal plane by an auto-collima- 
tion method. 


Focal Lengths of a Lens separating different Media. 

134. Apparatus . — Convex lens about 2" diameter and 6" focal 
length; lamp chimney of stout glass; or better, a brass tube 
8" long, 2^'' diameter; plane glass 2^" diameter; two convex 
lenses, each 8"" focus ; cementium. 

The lens and end of the chimney may be ground together with 
coarse emery and turpentine until they exhibit a ground appear- 
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ance all round the circumference when dry (care being taken, of 
course, to avoid scratching the central portion of the lens), and 
then cemented together with Canada balsam. Nearly close the 
opposite end of the tube with a flat glass plate attached in the same 
way. When dry this makes a good cell that can be put aside, and 
is always ready for use. Instead of grinding the two together and 
cementing them with balsam, a very good cell can be made by 
cementing the lens to the chimney with sealing wax. To do this, 
warm the chimney prefully until it will melt the wax, and coat the 
one end with a continuous line of wax. Warm the lens slightly and 
press it and the still hot chimney together. If the wax cracks in 
cooling, use a thick copper wire filed to a point to melt it, keeping 
the wire hot by holding it all the time in the flame of a spirit lamp 



or Bunsen burner. Or they may be cemented with cementium or 
fortafix in a brass collar. Mount a small piece of plane mirror 
about an inch across, and a piece of opal glass (or white card) of 
the same size, on the ends of brass rods with cementium. 

For the nodal point experiments (vii. below) a more convenient 
cell can be made of a zinc or brass tube 2 V' diameter and 8" long, 
closed at one end C with a piece of plane glass. A longitudinal 
opening about an inch wide is made all along one side of the 
tube (Fig. 1 70). 'rhe lens may be, first, a single one inserted in the 
end of a short tube AB which fits the main tube ; second, a pair of 
lenses, each about 8" focus, mounted at opposite ends of a tube 
about 2" long, which also fits the main tube. AVith the latter 
lens the two nodal points will be separated, and thus the most 
general case will be represented. 'Fhis cell will, of course, be 
used horizontally. It may be mounted on V’s on a stand GH, 
which rotates about a pin D in a lower stand EF. The pin 1 ) 
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may be inserted in any one of a series of holes drilled at intervals 
along the centre line of the stand GH. 

Also the following will be required : a white screen, with a hole 
and a cross-wire ; a small photographic objective, or a collimator ; 
a plane mirror ; a gas flame ; meter scale, and supports. 'The 
screen and the mirror may be mounted as shown at N (Fig. 1 70) 
on separate stands KL. For the glass cell, these must be mounted 
at right angles at the end of a wire, by which they can be inserted 
in the cell through the opening left at the plane end. 

i. Obtain tbe Focal Length of the Lens in Air.-— Set up the cell 
horizontally in a retort stand, put no water in it. Suj)port the 
mirror N inside the cell, with its plane vertical. Set up the screen, 
with the cross-wire on the axis of the lens, and let the light from 
the gas flame pass through it along the axis of the cell to the 
mirror N. Adjust the distance from the screen the cell until 
the rays in the cell are |Kirallel, which will be shown by the 
formation of a clear image of the cross-wire on the screen S, by 
the light that has been reflected back by the mirror N. Measure 
the distance /from the screen to the lens. 


ii. Obtain the Focal Length of the Lens in Air for Rays that are 
pmXLel in the Water. —Set u]) the apparatus as in i. ; fill it with 
water and repeat exactly. 'Phe distance / from the lens to the 

screen is the focal length /. 'The power is * 

/ 

iii. Obtain the Focal Length in the Water for Rays that are parallel in 
the Air. — Set up the apparatus as above, but insert between the 
cell and the screen S a photographic objective, and so adjust its 
distance from S that the emergent light shall be parallel (this 
position can be easily found by plac'ing a plane mirror temporarily 
against the lens to reflect the light back again, as in 43). Or use 
the collimator. Receive the light after refraction into the water 
on the small white o])al screen. Then the distance from the lens 
to the opal screen is the focal length recpiired, /,. 'Phe power 

^2 is 7 - Or pass the light through the plane glass end of the cell, 

A 

then through the small cro.s.s-wire .screen, out through the lens, on 
to a plane mirror, by which it is to be reflected back into the cell, 
and an image formed on the cro.ss-wire .screen at the side of the 
cross-wire. / and /j will be of opposite signs. 
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iv. The refractive index of the water should be the ratio of the 
focal lengths in the water and the air respectively. 

Thus = 

J\ 9-2 

Reduced Power. — If we define the “ Reduced Power” of a lens 
as the product of the power in either bounding medium into 
the refractive index of that medium, we have 

«h= -7=/- 

J\ J^L 

For if the radii of the surface of a lens are r and s for a lens in air, 


u ' \r sJ f ^ 


If the space H be imagined filled with a medium of refractive index 
/i. 2 , the refraction into it can be obtained by supposing the ray which 
was emerging into air to be refracted at an air-medium surface of 
radius s. 


adding 


=^rsay). 

V u f s 


Making u infinite, v becomes^, and 
Making infinite, 1 / becomesyj, and 

-r 

V. 'I'hus the gain of reduced power of the lens 
_* ii 


^ s 




/2+/1 f 


f\ f 

and if s has been determined this can be verified. 

vi. 'Fhe prlndiMa points coincide with the lens if the lens is thin, 
as any object placed close against one side of it will appear when 
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viewed from the other side of the lens (/>. when looking at it 
through the lens) to be the same size as it actually is, and in the 
same plane. 

vii. But the nodal points will not coincide with the lens. On the 
contrary, they are together, and on the tube on its axis a distance 
from the lens equal to the difference between the two focal 
lengths. 

That this is so can be easily verified roughly. Unclamp the 
tube in either ii. or iii. above, and, holding it between the thumb 
and finger across a horizontal diameter at this distance from the 
lens, gently rock it about this line as axis. 'Fhe image on the 
screen or the opal, as the case may be, will remain practically 
stationary. If, however, it is rocked about either a horizontal 
axis through the lens itself, or about any other iiorizontal axis 
nearer to or farther from the lens than the one above described, 
there will be an obvious movement of the image, which is greater 
the farther the axis of rotation is from its correct position. 

By placing the cell in the nodal slide (Fig. i6i), or in the wooden 
cradle, turning on a pin in the Ixise as shown in Fig. 170, the exact 
position of the nodal points can be found, and the true value of 
the focal lengths determined in the case when the lens is not the 
simple thin lens, but a compound one. The method is obvious. 

The Focal Length of a Micro-Objective. 

135. Abbd’s Method. — Apparatus . — A microscope will be required 
which is furnished with a draw tube. A stage micrometer and 
a micrometer eye-piece to determine the magnification will also 
be wanted. 

Experiment . — 'The experiment consists merely in determining 
the magnification with two different extensions of the draw tube, 
the distance between the two jxxsitions of the draw tube being 
also observed. If the draw tube is furnished with a centimetre 
scale, as is the case in many microscopes, this distance can be 
read directly upon it. 

Then f^-— — ^ where d is the extension and w, and are 

♦ — m-y 

the two magnifications. 
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Let L represent the objective, and N| and be its nodal points. 
Let A, B be the object and image respectively in the first position of 
the draw tube ; then i i * 


and also 


and therefore 


AN, 

BN 

^0^-* the magnification ; 






* Fig. 171.— Abba's Method. 

If A^ and C be the object and image in the new position of the 
draw tube, so that BC is the extension, we have in the same way, 

I _ I . 

CN, 

and therefore BC = CN^ - BN2=/{/«2 - Wi)> 

or /= , 

where d is the extension. 


It is obvious that as the actual magnification is required, an 
ordinary negative eye-piece with an arbitrary scale will be useless 
for our purpose. The eye-piece must be a positive one, and the 
scale must be divided in millimetres. It will be observed also 
that this method is identical with the one given for finding the 
focal length of a convex lens on page 63. 

136. CkAlimator Mstliod. — Apparatus , — Microscope with lens to 
be tested; a glass scale with a mm. divided into tenths and 
hundredths for object ; collimator with scale, as described below ; 
pocket magnifying lens ; lamp. 

For the collimator fix a good lens in the lower end of a tube 
which itself fits into the b^y of the microscope ; it should be 
an achromatic lens of about five inches focal len^h ; the exact 
focal length must be found by one of the methods above 
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' described. Exactly in its focal plane insert a glass scale divided 
into millimetres; the scale side should be very slightly ground 
to a matt surface, and should be downwards. 'Phe scale may 
be adjusted in the focal plane either by measurement or by 
focussing the moon upon it, or by focussing the slit of a colli- 
mator upon it which has already been adjusted for iwirallel light. 

The determination of the focal length of the objective is then 
a simple matter. Place the divided millimetre on the stage of 
the microscope, screw the lens of which the focal length is 
required on the nose-piece, insert the collimator, and focus the 
one scale on the other ; use a hand lens to get the exact focus. 
Note the magnification, />. see how many divisions on the- 
collimator scale correspond to the image of the millimetre (or a 
part of it) on the stage. Let it be //, so that n the magnifi- 
cation. Let / be the focal length of the collimator lens : then 

the focal length of the objective is 

The Focal Length of an Eye-Piece. 

137. It was pointed out by Mr. K. (lieshire that the Abbe method 
might easily be adopted for •the determination of the focal length 



Fig. 172.— Focal Length of Eyc-picce. 


of an eye-piece. All eye-pieces, whether “ positive or “ negative,” 
are equivalent to convex lenses, and can be made to give a real 
image of a near object, even though they may not do so if the 
object is distant. If, therefore, an adapter be made at one end 
to fit the screw in the nose-piece which usually carries the 
objective, and at the other end to fit the eye-piece whose focal 
length is required, the eye-piece may be used as an objective. 
As its focal length will generally be too great to form an image 
of the micrometer scale, if this were placed upon the stage, it 
will probably be necessary to attach it to the sub-stage with an 
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elastic band. Then the focal length may be determined as 
described above, § 135, using the same formula. 

138. Case where one of the local pointe Ues without the ^mhination, 
Huygen’s eye-piece.— In addition to the method just described, 

as one focal point is outside, the focal length can be found if 
the corresponding nodal point is determined with the nodal slide 
as above, § 131. 

139. Case where the principal fooue is within the combination. — Form 
an image of the cross-wire A (Fig. 1 73) by a good lens of short focus, 
B. Suppose this image at F. Then if F be one of the principal 
foci of the combination, the light will emerge parallel. Reflect it 
back by a plate glass mirror; it will retrace its path and will 



produce an image of the cross-wire superimposed on the cross- 
wire itself at A. By a slight tilt of the mirror the image can be 
shifted to the side of A, and can be accurately focussed. The 
exact position of the combination is observed. It is then 
removed and the position of F found by putting a screen 
there. Thus F can be found relative to the combination. 

The other focal point can be determined in the same way. 

Then knowing F and F^ the focal length can be found by 
taking conjugate foci as in S 132. Or, by mounting the combina- 
tion to rotate round a vertical axis in the above experiment, and 
adjusting this axis until the reflected image adjoining A is not 
shifted by rotating the combination, its nodal point can be found. 
The distance from the point to F (found as above described) will 
of course be the focal length. 

140. The focal length can also be very conveniently found by Blahealey’a 
method (§ 133) or an ordinary magnification method (§ « 33 )- 


C.L. 
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Oiaidiical Determination of the Optical Constants of a pair 
of separated Lenses, for instance, the Telephoto Lens. 

Two Thin Lenses. 

1 4 1. All photographic workers are aware that the power of a 
telephoto lens can be varied by altering the distance apart of the 
convex and the concave systems of which it is composed. 

The following simple graphical construction will enable one 
very easily, not only to find the focal length of a combination of 
two lenses, but also to determine the positions of the princijm! 
focal points and the principal planes, and to follow the way in 



Fig. 174. 

Fig. 174. Suppose AB to be the axis of the combination, and 
that one lens is at A and the other at H. For simplicity 1 will 
assume the lenses to be thin lenses. Let E2 be the principal 
focus of the lens B for light parallel outside the lenses. If this is 
a concave lens, measure a distance BM2 equal to the focal length 
of B, upwards^ and complete the square BM2H2E2. The fourth 
comer H2 will be the point made use of in the construction 
presently to be described. If the lens is a convex one, BN must 
be measured downwards, and the corresponding point will be at 
K2. It will be noticed that H2BK2 is a straight line bisecting the 
angle E2BM2. 

Proceed in the same way with the lens A, except that the 
measurements* must be made in the opposite direction, so that if 
A is concave the point Hj will be on the lower right-hand side 
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A telephoto lens consists of a concave lens B and a convex 
lens A. Thus, in such a combination, the points to be dealt 
with would be Hg and K^. 

142. Principal points. —Fig. 1)5 shows how to use these points 
to find the principal points of a combination of a concave and 
a convex lens, of which the convex is the stronger. In the 
figure the distance between the lenses is less than the focal 
length of the lens A, but this is immaterial. 



The construction simply consists in joining HgK^ by a straight 
line which is produced to cut the vertical lines through B and A 
in P'g and V\, Then, with B as centre, and radius BPg, a part 
of a circle is drawn clockwise to project P g cutting 

the axis at Pg. In the same way with A as centre and AP\ as 
radius, a part of a circle is drawn, also clockwise, to project P\ 
on to the axis at Pj. The points Pg and Pj will be the prituipal 
points of the combination. The point P, where HgKj cuts the 
axis AB, is the image of P^ formed by A, and also is the image of 
Pg formed by B. 

143. Prinolpal Foci.— Fig. 176 shows how to find the principal foci 
of the same system. This time the points Hg and are joined, 
cutting the vertical line through B at Fg ; and Eg and Kj are 
joined, cutting the vertical line through A at F\, As before, these 
points are to be projected clockwise on to the axis. Thus with B 
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as centre and BF'., as radius, part of a circle is drawn clocktvise^ 
cutting the axis in Fg ; as F'g is below the line the circle will cut 



the axis to the left of B, as shown in the figure. So also a circle is 
drawn with A as centre and AF\ as radius, cutting the axis at Fj. 
The points Fg and Fj are the principal foci of the combination. 



Fk;. 177. — Gauss Puinls, and Focal of a Convergent Compound I.ens. 


144. Focal lengtlL — In Fig. 177 the constructions of Figs. 175 
and 176 are included in one figure. It may help to render the 
construction more easy to remember, if it is pointed out that in 
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addition to the axis on which two of them lie, and the two 
vertical lines which can, of course, be drawn through them, the 
four points, K^, Hg, Ej, Eg, can be joined in only three ways, 
and that it is the intersection of these three lines with the vertical 
lines through A and B, which, projected on the axis, give the 
positions of the principal planes and the focal points. Also that 
it is the two lines through Kj which give the positions of the 
points upon the line through the corresponding lens A, and the 
two lines through Hg which give the positions of the principal 
and focal points on the line through the corresponding lens B. 
As the projections of and P\ are the first principal focus and 
the first principal point, their distance apart, F^P'i, is tlie Focal 
Lengtb of tbe comblnatiozL In the same way F'gPg is also the 
focal length of the combination. 

145. Formulae. — 'I'he points E| and Eg used in all these con- 
structions are the focal points of the respective lenses, which 
correspond to parallel light outside the combination. For instance, 
parallel light coming from the right, falling on the lens A, would 
be converged to Ep So, parallel light coming from the left 
and incident on the lens B (that is, parallel light outside the 
combination), after passing through B, would appear to come 
from Eg. 

Then using k for the distance E^Eg, a for the distance AB 
that separates the lenses, and e^ and e^ for the focal lengths of 
the lenses, the following relations easily follow by similar 
-triangles (remembering that in Fig. 177 and F are negative 
quantities) : 

or k=%^ ’ 
k ’ F 


AP,= -: 


for 

Also 


BPg= 


ae^ 


AF',__E,K, 

AEg EjEg 


or AP\-^=(a+e^) 



BR=P,Ti'=F. 


It is fairly easy to see that BP'| is parallel to EgKjF'i, and that 
AP g is parallel to F gEiHg. 
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Rule of Signs , — In these eqiu'itions k is to be considered positive if 
E|, E2 are in the same order as their respective lenses A and H. 

The focal length of a concave lens is to be considered positive, that 
of a convex negative. 

The distances APi and IJP.j arc to be measured towards the light 
as usual. 

T'hus in Fig. 177, as is positive, a is positive and k [lositive, 
the distance BP^, will be measured towards the light; and as 



Km.. 170. — Gau&ii Puint.s and Kiilu] uf a ('onvurgciit 

('uni]iouiid Lens. 


is a negative quantity, APj is also measured to the light as 
in the figure. The focal length is negative as is negative, Le, 
the combination is equivalent to a convex lens. 

Fig. 178 is the corresponding figure for a convex and a 
concave lens, in which the concave lens is the stronger. As 
before, Hg, Kj, E^, Eg are joined in the three possible ways, by 
lines cutting the axis and the vertical lines through A and B; 
the two lines through Kj give the positions of F'j and P\, and 
those through Hg give the positions of F'g and P'g as before, and 
all the points, ¥\, Fg, P'j, Pg, arc projected clockwise on to 
the axis. 
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The focal length of the combination and the positions of Pj 
and Pjj are given by the same formulae. As is greater than ^2> 
if the lenses A and B are at a less distance from one another 
than the numerical difference of their focal lengths, k becomes 
negative, and the combination is equivalent to a concave lens. 
When Ej and coincide, the focal length of the combina- 
tion is infinite; the combination then is, of course, the opera 
glass. 

The effect of the separation of the lenses on their combined 
focal length is obvious at once from Fig. 177 or Fig. 178, as 
the ca.se may be. For as the line is fixed, and the 

distance of from the line AP\F'i is a constant, it is obvious 
as the triangles Ej^KjHjj and FjKiP'i are similar, that the 
focal length P\F\ increases rapidly as E^ is brought nearer the 
line HoEg. 

146. Compound LensoB. — If the lenses dealt with are not thin 
lenses, E^ and E.j are still the principal focal points corresponding 
to light which is parallel outside the combination ; and A and B 
are the princijial points corresponding to those principal focal 
points, so that E]A is, of course, still the equivalent focal length 
of one combination, and EgB still the focal length of the other 
combination. But the distances AP'| and AF\, instead of 
merely being projected clockwise on the axis, are now to be 
measured from the o//ier principal point of the A combination ; 
and in the same way the distances BP'., and BF'.^ are to be 
measured from the other principal point of the B combination. 

147. Position of Image. — In Fig. 179 the principal planes and the 
corresponding focal points found as above described are used to 
find geometrically the position of the image of an object placed 
atQ,. 

For this purpose, from the point of an arrow at Q^, a line 
parallel to the axis is drawn to meet at L the principal plane 
through Pj. As by definition, Pj and Pg are the positions of the 
image and its object which shall be the same size as one another, 
a ray meeting Pj at L must emerge from the plane PgM at the 
same distance from the axis, that is, from M. Also as Q'^L is 
(xirallel to the axis, the emei;gent ray must pass through the 
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principal focus R„ and must, therefore, emerge along the line 
MFo. 

As the initial and the final media are assumed to be the same 
(air, in both cases), Pj and arc the nodal points of the system, 
as well as the principal points, and any ray incident through Pj 



[ aI A 



Fi(.. 170.— Iiiiaj;es, iiNinj* Guuhs rwiiils. 


will emerge as a parallel ray from P.,. 1 ’herefore, join (V^P, and 
draw P2Q/2 parallel to it, fhe point where this line meets 
will necessarily be the image of (/, . 



In Fig. 180, for the same pair of lenses, the light from the 
object at is traced through the lenses in succession, and it will 
be seen that the image formed is in the same place as it was in 
Fig. 179. 

The optical constants of a pair of concave lenses or a pair of 
convex lenses can be found by precisely similar constructions. 
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the points of intersection being in all cases projected on to the 
axis in a clockwise direction. 



Fig. i8i gives the construction for a pair of concave when 
k is positive and Fig. 182 fora pair of convex lenses when k is 



Kii;. zSa.— Two Convex Lenses. 


negative. The combination, in the latter case, is equivalent to 
a convex lens. If A and B (Fig. 182) had been so far apart 
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that k was positive, and then the lenses are brought nearer 
together, so that k grows smaller, vanishes, and then becomes 
negative, the focal length of the combination would at first be 
positive, then become greater, infinite, and finally negative, — 
that is to say, the combination is equivalent to a concave lens 
when A and B are at a greater distance aimrt than the sum of 
their focal length, and becomes equivalent to a convex lens when 
k is negative. 

Graphs for surfaces separating different media. 

The graphs for refiractioii at a single surface separating two media are 
constructed very similarly to those for refraction through a lens (p. 67), 
except that there are two focal lengths, one in each medium. 

1 48. Let A (Fig. 183) be the pole of a surface separating two 
media of which the refractive indices are and 11 respectively. 
If a beam of axial parallel light in the medium /Aj falls upon the 
surface it will there diverge (or converge), and in the medium /a 
urill travel as though it had come from a point which will be the 
second principal focus of the surface ; the distance of this point 
from the surface is the second focal length ; (\ is then the focal 
length ill the second medium /a for light that was [Xirallel in the 
first medium /a^. is positive for a divergent surface as it is 
measured towards the incident light. 

If the surface is a convergent one the focus will be on the 
other side of the surfiice, and will be a negative quantity. So 
if light in the medium /a^ is, after refraction, to form a parallel 
beam in the medium fi, it must have been converging before 
refraction to a point behind the refracting surface — the first 
prineijm! focus. T'hc distance of this point from the surface is 
the first focal length is thus the focal length in the first 

medium /a^ corresponding to parallel light in the medium /a. It 
is negative for a divergent surface. 

For any surface one focal length as above defined is necessarily 
positive and the other negative. 

From A as origin measure and along AE and AT) to Ej 
and Gi respectively. As is negative the point will be 
below A. 

Complete the rectangle AEjHjGj. 
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R Let u be the distance of some object from the surface A. 
Measure // along AD to R,. Join HjR,, cutting AEj at Q. 
Hien AQ is the distance of the image from A. As AQ is 
measured to the right {i.e. in the positive direction), the image 
is in front of the surface. 



If the surface were convergent the j)oint would be in the 
upper left-hand quadrant at H'|, as AEj and AGj would be 
reversed in sign. 

Then AR^ and AQ will be the u and v of the formula for 
refraction at A. 


v' u 


This is easily seen 
ARjQ and GiRiHi. 


^ ^1 JiTi 

to follow from the similarity of the triangles 
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149. Tbitik lens.— Let there be a second surface of which the 
pole is at B at a distance / from the surface A, separating the 
medium /x from a medium 

I-»et the focal lengths of surface be t*., medium /x for light 

parallel in the medium /Xg and medium /x.^ for light that 

is parallel in the medium /x. If the surface is a divergent one, ^2 
is positive and is negative. Measure AB along the axis from A 
and draw a vertical line through B. 

Measure and e.2 from B along BG and BA respectively. As 
^2 is negative, Eo is to the left of B. (x)mi)lete the rectangle 



BG2H2E2. 'Fhen, as AQ is the distance along the axis of the 
image that is formed by the first lens surface A, and AB has been 
made equal to the distance of the surface A from the surface B, 
BQ is the distance u of the image from the surface B. Join QHg, 
cutting the axis BG2 at Rg. 'I'hen BRg will be the distance along 
the axis of the image of Q formed by the surface B, and the v of 
the formula 




V u 




where = + 

150. Frineipal PocL— Since when R^ is at infinity, Q coincides 
with Ej, it is obvious that the second principal focal point is found 
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by joining EjH,, cutting BG^ at Fj (Fig. 185). The actual position 
of the point is found by projecting Fjj on to the axis. 

In the same way the first principal point is found by joining 
EjH], cutting AGj at Fj, and projecting F, clockwi.se on to the axis. 



Fig. 185. — Focal Points for two Concave Refracting Surfaces at A and B 
respectively. 


1 5 1, i. Magnilication. — Since a ray passing normally through a 
refracting surface is not bent, it is obvious that the sizes of the 
image and object are proportional to their distances from the 
centre of curvature of the surface ; ue, (using the same notation) 



So for the surface B, 

ma 


u-s u* 


The final magnification 

s ni = 

At the principal points this is unity ; thus if Uq and Vq be the 
distances of these- points from A and B respectively, 
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By reference to Fig. 153, it is easy to see that the magnification 


at the nodal points is ^ ; thus if and Zf he the coordinates of 
the nodal points, 




v' 



Graphically the niiagnification at a single surfiice is obtained either 
by making a square AKj (Fig. 186), with as side, and joining KjQi, 
or by m.iking a square AMj with as side, and drawing MiQR 

(Fig. 186) ; then AL AO 

;//^r=— -- or = . or =tan«/>. 

AQi AR ' 
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For as ~:i~ ^i = jr» 

9* 4>a e, ft 

and /. vh= — or AL=7/'^‘ ; 

AQ ft ft 

AL ft ft , j 

•• 

Mi 

Coiftpletc the squares AK,, with as side, and BKg, with -e.^ as 
side (Fig. 187). Let Q be any intermediate image. Join QK,, QKg, 
making angles </> and yjr with the axis ; then the magniheation 
is the quotient tan <!> 

tan 

Thus if K^QKj is a straight line, and Q is the intermediate 

image of the principal points. 

ii. Principal Points. — Hence the following construction for these 
points : 



Complete the squares with the focal lengths of the surfaces in 
the intermediate medium and e.t (corresponding to light, that is 
parallel in the outer media) as sides. Join K^Kg, cutting the axis 
at P. Join PHi and PH.^, cutting the perpendiculars through 
B and A in Pg and Pj respectively. Project them clockwise on 
to the axis. 
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iii. Nodal Polnta. — Join H, and cutting the axis at N and the 
planes through A and B at Nj and N^. Project the points clcKk- 
wise on to the axis. 



Fu;. 189.— Nodal Points for two Concave Surfaces. 


For by similar triangfes, 

‘BN~ AN 

which is the required condition. 

152. Initial and Final Media tbe same. — If 11 ^ » ft^, 

Thus in Fig. 188, the ratio 

H2E2 , , , H,E, . 

would become V' » 

K2L2 

and therefore HjPH.^ w^ould be in one straight line. 'Fhus P 
would coincide with N, and both principal and nodal points are 
found by joining HjHg. 

As the focal lengths are measured from the principal points to 
the focal points, the second focal length is positive in the above 
figures, and the first focal length negative. The combination is 
therefore a divergent one. 

153. Fozmulaa. — Some simple formulae follow easily from the 
above constructions. 
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Let the distance EiP^^ *9®) be called and let k be 
positive when and are in the same order as the surfaces A 



and B to which they belong. Note that ICj and IC^ are the 
focal {X)ints corresponding to light that is parallel outside the 
combination. 

Then, by similar triangles, calling /, and /> the focal lengths of 
the combination, 

-/i .. -‘’2. /• _ -.Vi*'-. I 


or 5, = 


= (-A) + (-/i) 


- I G.Fj or s. = '’=*^ 2 . 


Si 


Si 


k ' 




“ fl 

=/•> +^2 


A>+ ' or /a 


* 


Where Sj anti So are the di.stances of the principal foci of the 
combination from those principiil foci of the surfaces which 
correspond to light parallel within the combination; and /p A 
are the distances of the princiixil points from the surfaces, all 

being positive when measured tt)wards the light. 

C.I.. o 
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154. Plano-Ooncava Lens in Air. — In this case is at 00 on the axis. 

H, is at 00 on the line Al), inclined at an angle tan~^ - to 

the axis. Thus draw HgF.^ parallel to the axis to find F.j, draw 
HgPgPi parallel to Al) to find \\ and Pp draw EgFj parallel to 
AD to find Fp It is obvious that coincides with H. 

155. Tbin Lenses. — T'he above graphs apply equally to thin len.ses 
separating diflerent media, if /'j^'-p are .still taken to be the 
focal lengths in the several media. 

Gauss Points of Thick Lens. 

156. Experimental. — Apparatus , — 'Fhe two pairs of an ordinary 
photographic half-plate lens, mounted in sliding tubes so that 
their separation can be easily varied. Also a telephoto lens, or 
a concave lens mounted to combine with one of the lenses above 
mentioned, in place of one of the components ; nodal slide ; 
and other apparatus of 5$ 131. In.steiul of special tube mount.s, 
the len,ses may be supported as in 39, and their distance 
a^mrt can then be easily varied. To find their nodal points, the 
Ixise can stand on a rotating ta!)le constructed on the .same 
principle as that shown in Fig. 170. P'or a telephoto lens, the 
base will have to be extended for say two or three feet and pivots 
provided in the extension about which it may rotate. 

Find first the focal lengths and focal distances (/>. the distances 
of the focal points from the lens surfaces) of each of the three 
len.ses. 'Fhen insert the two convex ones in the tube at a known 
distance ai)art. The accomi)anying figure shows the graph when 
they are at a distance apart numerically cc[ual to a quarter of 
their focal lengths (supposed ecpial). Find the positions of the 
focal and principal points experimentally, and compare them 
with the graph. Repeat with other separations. 

Also find the positions of the points for the combination of 
the concave and convex lenses. 

As a further exerci.se the graph may be drawn for the lens 
apparatus of § 1 70. 

Measure the focal length of the lantern condenser of p. 174, 
Nos. 7’io ; find the nodal and focal points, and compare with 
the results found there. 



CHAPTER IX 

AHEKRATIONS OF LENSES AND MIRRORS 

The Aberrations of a Photographic Objective. 

157. Explanation and Definitions , — According to Seidel there 
are five spherical aberrations in addition to the chromatic aberra- 
tions of a lensJ 'Fhese arc, first, axial spherical aherration, that is, the 
longitudinal aberration of a pencil of rays which is parallel to the 
axis. Second, coma, that is the want of symmetry of the aberration 
of an obli<|ue pencil about the axis of that pencil ; it produces a 
nebulous appearance in the image of a pt)int of light not on the 
axis. 'Fhird, astlgmatlem, which is the convergence of an oblique 
pencil of rays from a point not on the axis to two focal lines 
instead of to a point. Fourth, curvature of the surface, the cur- 
vature of tho image of a plane surface perpendicular to the axis 
of the lens, so that the marginal portions of the images are not 
in the .same plane as the central portion. Fifth, distortion, the 
une(iual magnification of parts of the image near the centre and 
the margin of the field respectively. 

In addition to the above a lens will possess more or less 
chromatic aberration ; firstly, the images formed by difierent colours 
in the spectrum may have difierent positions : secondly, they may 
be of difierent sizes, even if in the same position ; thirdly, if the 
images of two colours coincide, the images formed by the other 
cf)lours in the spectrum may not coincide ; fourthly, if the coin- 
cidence occurs in the centre of the field, it may not occur near 

1 Seu S. P. Thompson's translation of Lumincr's Photographic Optic%^ 
Appendix ; or Southall's Geometrical Optics (Macmillan). 
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the margins ; moreover the five errors of spherical aberration 
enumerated above might be all eliminated for one colour, and 
yet not be absent for other colours. 

For some purposes it is ver3f important that the lens should be 
corrected for at least three parts of the spectrum. The lenses 
intended for ordinary visual work, and indeed almost all ordinary 
achromatic lenses, are supposed to be corrected only for two 
colours, say the yellow and blue, but for photographic work this 
is insufficient. A lens corrected for three parts of the spectrum 
is called an ** apoehromatic.** 

Determination of Aberration Coefficients of 
a Compound Lens. 

Apparatus , — Most of these aberrations may be measured with 
the apparatus already described (page UJo). It will be necessary 
for some of the experiments to use a compound lens in which 
the distance between the two components of the lens may be 
varied. 

158. Spberical aberration of an axial pencil. — When light passes 
axially through a lens, that which is incident upon its margin is 
usually converged to a focus at a shorter distance from the lens 
than that through its centre. In other words, the power of a lens 
with spherical surfaces is usually greater at its margin than in its 
centre. For instance, when tiie beam from an arc light passes 
through an ordinary lantern condenser, if the rest of the lantern 
front be removed sf) that the beam can be seen in the air beyond 
the condenser, it will be obvious that it does not consist of a 
simple cone. The light from the edge of the condenser comes 
to a focus nearer the lens than that from the central part. 

{a) Simple Lens. - 'Fhe spherical aberration of such a lens can 
be found by first cutting away all the central portion of the light 
through the condenser, by a di.se placed over the centre of the 
lens, which allows only a ring of light round the margin of the 
lens to get through, and focii.ssing the image of the .source of 
light (which for this pur]K)se may be an ordinary flame illumin- 
ating a cross-wire), formed by this hollow cone of rays. Then, 
cover all the lens except the centre by a card with a hole in it 
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about i"" in diameter, and find the focus for the central con^of 
rays, the cross-wire not having been moved.. The distance 
between the two foci is the longitudinal aberration, 5, of that lens 
for this object distance. ♦ 

The positions of the foci for central and marginal rays respec- 
tively may be conveniently found by covering the lens with a 
cardboard disc, in which two rings of holes have been pierced, 
one on a circle nearly as large as the lens-aperture, the other on a 
small concentric circle. The positions of the points to which 
the two cones of rays converge can be easily ascertained and 
distinguished. 

The aberration is proportional to the square of the inclination 
of the rays, and for similar lenses is proportional to their focal 
lengths. If, when the incident light is parallel, this aberration is 
put equal to 4s/<l>\ f being the focal length of the combination 
and 4 * the circular measufe of the angle which the marginal rays 
forming the image make with the xixis, the (quantity s will be 
independent of the focal length and aperture, and depend only 
on the design of the lens. It will be constant for a series of 
lenses of similar design. It may be termed the coefficient of 
axial spherical aberration, or the “aplanatic coefficient.” 


(fi) Photographic OtiJeotiYe. — 'The axial aberration of a photo- 
graphic objective can be found by the autocolimation method 
described on page 181. The marginal rays are obtained by 
opening the diaphragm of the lens to its full extent and cutting 
off the central pencil by a black disc temporarily attached to the 
front of the mirror. The axial pencil is easily obtained by 
stopping down the lens with its own diaphragm. Then, if // is 

the “/number” of the largest stop, = and therefore the 


coefficient is given by . _ n's 

A — —y , 

when A is the longitudinal aberration, />. the distance between 
the foci for central and marginal rays respectively. 


(r) Mioro-otiiJective. — The aberration is found exactly as that of 
the photographic objective, using of course the apparatus of 
§ 135 - 
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159. ABtigmatiBin. — The astigmatism may be measured very easily 
by rotating the lens horizontally about the vertical axis of the 
turn-table through a known angle, and focussing first a vertical 
wire of a pair of cross-wires of \ihich the image will be formed at 
the primary focal line ; and then the horizontal wire, the image of 
which will be formed at the secondary focal line. Measure the 
distance between the two positions, which will be a measure of 
the astigmatism at that inclination. 

The obli(iue cone of rays after refraction passes approximately 
through a line perpendicular to the paper at (Fig. 1 91), and 
through a line in the plane of the jxiper at where the refracted 
ray meets the oblique axis OM. 'Fhe distance apart of these two 
lines, /, measures the asti):;maiism of the pencil. 'I'he a.sligmatism 
depends upon T'F6^*-, where 0 is the inclination of the axis of the 
pencil to the axis of the lens ; expressed in circular measure, T is 
a constant, and may be termed the ‘‘astigmatism coefTicienl,*’ for 
the a.stigmatism is proportional, according to IVtzval, tothes(|uare 
of the inclination of the axis of the incident ])cncil to the axis of 
the lens. 

Then we may put 
or ^ 

where ;* is distance between the points of intersei tion of the axes 
of the lens, and of the oblique pencil, respectively, with the focal 
plane. 


160. Curvature and Distortion. - Let OA fFig. 191; be the iixi.s of the 
lens passing throiij^h the centre of the stop I).,, and P/ be the plane of 
a flat object perpeiulicuiar to this axis, and let Q be the conjugate 
focus to F, so that the plane QM through Qy should be the conjugate 
focal plane to;^P. If the image y of p is not on this plane, the focal 


surface is curved, the curvature being 


VM 




The curvature of the 


images formed by the primary focal line which is at ^3, and by the 
secondary focal line at Q3 will be different from the curvatures of this 
geometrical image q. In fact, if the curvature of the surface formed 
by the geometrical foci, the q surface, be - U ; that of the primary 
focal line surface, the q^ surface, will be -U-3L6^‘*; that of the 
secondary surface will b - U - 
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'Fhe curvature of the field may be measured over a smalt 
distance with the same apparatus if the mirror is kept close to 

the lens. The radius of curvature is equal to — and the “co- 

2r/M 

efficient of curvature ” may therefore be taken to be 

MQ^ 

Placing the lens so that its axis is perpendicular to the screen, 
rotate the mirror so as to form an image at distances of i, 2, 3, 4 



cm. from the centre. Keep the lens still, and move the screen 
forward to obtain a sharp image at each distance, and measure 
the amount the screen has to be moved. If the curvature is not 
too great, as this movement forward of the screen throws the rays 
falling upon the mirror out of parallelism, it will make the apparent 
curvature of the field only half its actual amount. If, therefore, 
the readings to right and left of the centres at each distance from 
the centre be added together, the sum niay be used for the value 
of in the formula. 

As the flatness of field will only be of importance when 
copying from other pictures, it will really be fairer to the lens 
to test it under similar conditions ; and therefore both this and 
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the next error (distortion) are better measured with the following 
apparatus : 

A^/»(ira^us.--Ah is a screen at right angles to the bed of the 
optical bench CW A second similar bed KF is fastened at right 
angles to Cl) and parallel to AH. 'Fhe screen AH is mounted 
upon a stand so that it can be moved to and fro along CD. 



Fk.. 192.— Siniplu Tk'iich for incnMirinK Distortion. 


Upon KF is a stand carrying a .screen containing a cro.ss-wirc 
facing AH, and a flame to illuminate the crtjss-wire. The lens 
L to be tested is placed upon CD with its axis |)arallel to ('D, 
and the distances of L and AH from the .screen S are adjusted so 
that an image of S is formed on AH the Siimc size as the original ; 
that is, the distances from .S to L and L to AH are e(iual. 

A .scale is marked in cm. on AH, beginning with the zero 
opposite the axis of the lens and numbering each way. 

Hegin with S in the centre of KF so that the image of the cross- , 
wire is formed at the zero on the scale AH. Focus it carefully, 
then move S until the image is formed at each of a series of 
equidistant points on AH on each side of the origin. Read the 
positions of S on the scale on EF, and of the image on the scale 
on AB, and also the anKjunt the stand AB has to be moved in 
order to obtain a perfect definition at each position of the image. 
The lens itself must not be moved, and care must be taken that 
the stand of S is kept w'ell against the guide on the bench EF .so 
that its movement is made accurately in a plane perpendicular 
to CD. 
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Enter the results in columns thus : 


Position of S on Scale 
EF. 

Position of 
Image on 
Scale AU. 

Position of Stand on 
Scale CD. 

\ 

1 

! 

1 _ 

Left. 

Right. 

Me.'in 

SA. 

-A 

Uft. 

Right. 

Sum 

—c. 

6 

- - 1 . 
a 

c 

Hi 











2^ 

-5 is the curvature of the focal surface. 'Fherefore, if the mean 

ir 

value of the last column is found and multiplied by 2/^ the co- 
efficient of curvature will be obtained, which is taken to be the 
focal length of the lens divided by the radius of cur\ature of the 
focal surface. The numbers in the last column will be a constant 
if the surface is spherical ; but not if it is irregularly curved. 

The distortion will be given by ^ - i if the distances of the lens 

from the scale and .screen re.spectively are equal ; for then the 
ratio of the size of the object to that of the image in the centre 
of the field will be unity, and for a lens free from distortion will 
remain unity at all distances from the centre ; that is for all sizes 
of the image. 

161. Coma. — Let AOB be the axis of a lens, and suppose the 
lens perfectly corrected for spherical aberration and astigmatism,^ 
so that pairs of rays from a point P (not on the axis) which are 
refracted by the lens at equal distance on opposite sides of the 
• oblique axis POQ are converged to the same points, Qj, Q.,, etc. 
It may further be free from cur\’aturc of the field, so that Q, 
Qj, Q2 are all on the plane BQ, conjugate to the plane AP. 

Yet the points to which these pair of rays converge will not 
necessarily be Q. Petzval showed that the distance of a point 
Qi from Q is proportional to the square of the distance from O 
to the points Lj, Lg, at which the pair of rays converging to Qj 
cut the lens. The result of this aberration is to produce a 
“flare” on the image surface. The image of a bright point P 
formed by a lens otherwise free from aberration is usually a some- 
what cgg-sliaped patch, much brighter at the small end and 

1 This may occur with some compound lenses. 
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fading gradually in all directions to the boundary. 1'he diameter of 
the flare QQ._, is proportional to the square of the aperture, and 
to the inclination of the axis and of the pencil (more accurately 
to its tangent). 


C 



By placing a screen (M) near the lens, in which are cut holes as 
shown in the figure, photographs may he taken first u[)on a plate 
placed at and then on one placed at Hj, of the intersections of 
the rays with these planes. From these it is easy to calculate 
where each ray cuts the image plane H(J. 'Phus the amount of 
the coma can be estimated. 

Nofe . — In the best modern lenses the errors above enumerated are 
corrected to such an approximation that the rcsiilual small errors do 
not obey Seidel's formulae ; in other words, the coefficients above 
defined arc not constant for a given lens. In such a case cither the 
minimum value of the coefficient, cir its value under specified con- 
ditions, could be found. The simple methods here given may not, 
however, be sufficiently delicate to measure the coefficients. 

162. Beck*8 Testing Bench.- -A very convenient bench, upon which 
all the measurements (jf aberration can be made, has been devised 
by Messrs. Beck, and improved by ("halmers— a modified form is 
show'll in Fig. 194. 

The lens to be tested is carried on a turntable C, rotating about 
a vertical axis O. On this is a slide I), which can be moved to and 
fro by the milled head M. This slide carries a large ring RS, in 
which an inner ring fits on liall bearings, so that it can he rotated 
within the outer ring. 'Lhe inner ring has a coarse thread, and 
an adapter a, is made w'hic:h fits the thread of the lens to be 
tested, and .screws into the ring. Thus the lens to be tested is 
attached centrally to the inner ring by its appropriate adapter. 
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and it can be rotated round its axis to test the alignment of its com- 
ponents ; it can also be adjusted by turning M so that one of its 
nodal points is above O, the axis of the notation of the turntable. 

'Fhe turntable is mounted on a carriage on a long bar. On the 
far end of this bar or on a separate similar Ijar is a collimator, 
not shown in the figaire, furnished with a good telescope objective. 
The object, which is of course in the focal plane of the objective. 


o! 



Fu.. 194. — IJeiH'h fnr ('iiiiipoiind Li-nsts. 


may be either a pin-hole for some tests, or a cross and circle (as 
ill 55 33) for others. Any good light may be used. 'Fhe collimator 
stand should be furnished with small milled heads to enable i 
to be adjusted both vertically and horizontally. 

At the front end of the bar is a carriage Q, with a sliding 
bar ?IK, bearing a microscope 'F.,, which magnifies some 40 times. 
It has a long body (about 18 inches), so that it may have a gcxid 
range of focus, without the observer having to get too close to 
the end of the bar. 

A long straight dovetail groove AB is attached to the turntable 
ABC by means of a slide EF. The groove is perpendicular to 
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the slide and parallel to the face of the ring RS, and therefore to 
the focal plane of the lens to be tested. The slide EF is parallel 
to the slide D, and like it is fitted with a rack and moved by a 
pinion N|, by which the distance of the slot from the plane of 
RS can be varied from about 3" up to 18". 

In tliis groove slides a nicely fitting plate, which is pivoted at 
K to the sliding bar HK, on the carriage Q. The plate also 
carries a cross-wire vertically over the pivot K. The milled head 
Ng gives a focussing adjustment to the microscope T^ relatively 
to this sliding bar through a small range ; this movement is 
furnished with a scale. The focal plane of the microscope i|^ 
vertically over the pivot K. in the zero position of the scale. 

Insert a lens in the RS by its adapter n, set the turntable 
with the axis of the lens | 3 arallel to the Imr, and focus the 
microscope Tj upon the image of the pin-hole (or cross and 
circle) by the milled head N|. If the nodal point is not over 
the axis of rotation, the image will move sideways when the 
turntable is rotated; this movement is to be corrected by the 
milled head M. 

If the lens has a fl<at field, this field will be parallel to the 
groove AB, and should intersect it in a plane passing through K ; 
thus, if the turntable be rotated, the bar HK will cause the 
microscope T^ to be carried back at exactly the rate necessary to 
keep the image in focus. If the field is not flat, 'l'.^ will have to 
be adjusted to keep the imjige in focus, and this is done by the 
milled head ; the amount of the motion, relatively to HK, will 
measure the error. It is read by a vernier V on Njj. To enable 
this measurement to be made for definite positions of the turn- 
table, the latter is furnished with a scale of degrees to measure its 
angular displacement. 

If there is astigmatism, the vertical and horizontal lines of the 
cross must be focussed in succession, and the difference of focus 
will measure the error. 

The amount of coma can be estimated by observing the 
unsymmetrical flare produced when the pin-hole is used as object 
at the end of the collimator, and the turntable is rotated. 

Measure the curvature of the field, and the astigmatism, of a 
compound photographic lens, of w'hich the components are 
mounted in such a way that their distance apart can be varied, 
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and see how the errors are affected by increasing or decreasing 
the separation Also investigate the effect of the position of a 
stop used with a simple lens. Use as lens (i) a plano-convex, 
and (2) a converging meniscus lens, with the stop in front at 
various distances, and also behind ; also with the convex face of 
the lens (i) towards, and (2) away from the light. 

Plot the errors for . different angles of rotation, and so obtain 
curves for each variation. 

If a lens is to be tested under the conditions in which it is 
used in enlarging or copying, a fitting carrying a short microscope 
can be put in the slide AB, and the turntable clamped in its zero 
position. A glass scale (or a series of clear horizontal and vertical 
lines on. a blackened glass plate) mounted on a stand perpendicular 
to the length of the bench, and illuminated from behind, may be 
used as object. The microscope must be capable of being 
rotated about a vertical axis which should pass through the 
focal plane of the objective, so that the rotation of the microscope 
may not displace the image. 

Chromatic Errors of Compound Lenses. 

163. Discussion. — If two colours only are considered, say the 
yellow and the blue, a lens which is free from all the errors due 
to spherical aberration may yet .suffer in two ways from chromatic 
errors, (i) 'I'he focal length of the lens for the yellow rays may 
not be the same as that for the blue. This will result in the 
image of a distant object formed by the yellow rays being of a 
different size from that formed by the blue rays ; it may or may 
not be in a different po.sition. 

(2) The second principal point for yellow light may not 
coincide with the one for blue light, 'fhe focal pUine is at a 
distance equal to the focal length of the lens from the second 
principal point, and therefore its position depends not only upon 
the focal length but upon the i^osition of this principal point, 
and the position of the principal point will depend upon the 
colour. I'hus, even if the len.ses are so calculated that the focal 
lengths for yellow and blue have been made equal, the focal 
planes m.*iy still not coincide, being, as already observed, depen- 
dent upon the position of the second principal points. 

It might happen, on the other hand, that the focal planes co- 
incided, though the two focal lengths were unequal, if the principal 
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points for the two colours were so situated that their distance 
apart was equal to the diflerence of the focal lengths. If so, the 
yellow and blue images would coincide in the centre of the field, 
but they would not be the same size, and would therefore not 
agree at the edges of the field. 

In order that the images ftirmed by the yellow and blue may 
be identical and identically situated, therefore, not only must 
the two. focal lengths be equal, but the princii)al points for both 
colours must be coincident. 

For any ordinary achromatic lens this is all that is attempted. 
For photography, however, this is not siifticient, and those lenses 
known as “apochromatic lenses’* are supposed to be corrected 
for three parts of the spectrum, the red, green and violet, or 
ultra-violet. 

164. Experimental. — 'Fhe equality of the focal lengths ('an be 
determined by measuring them with the nodal slide as above 
described, with each of the coloured lights in turn. Tlie latter 
can be produced by using the coloured media employed by 
Maxwell, namely sulpho-cyanate of iron for the red, ammoniated 
solution of copper for the blue, and ('opper chloride for the 
green. I'he distance from the .screen to the axis of rotation 
should be the .same for each colour, this distance being the focal 
length. If not, the difference between tin* red and the blue focal 
lengths divideil by the focal length, ami also between the green and 
the blue focal lengths divided by the focal length, will measure the 
chromatic aberrations for the red and green respectively. 

'Jo find the distance between the principal jxiints (or nodal 
points), the amount the lens has to be moved upon its stand, 
when adjusting the principal point to coincide with the axis of 
rotation, must be ob.st^rved. It may be more useful in j)racticc 
to know the distance between the focal planes for the three 
colours instead of between the principal points. 'This may be 
calculated from the difference in the focal lengths and the 
dLstances between the corresponding [)rincipal ])oints, but it may 
also be observed directly by focu.ssing the image with each of the 
coloured solutions in turn, by means of the screen only, the lens 
itself not being disturbed between the three observjitions. 

If desired, the various s|)herical aberrations might be measured 
with each of the coloured lights and conqiared, but the difference 
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between them will only be of the second order and within the 
limits of experimental error. 

165. Measurement of Aberration. — The chromatic aberrations can 
be measured by a modification of the apparatus (p. 180) by which 
the focal lengths for definite spectrum colours can be found. 

The light from an incandescent burner B is reflected by a 
small right-angle prism Rj forward to the lens L mounted on a 
turn-tal)le N. 'J'he light then passes through a prism Pj on to 
a mirror M ; the mirror reflects it back through the prism and 
lens, and if the lens is at its focal length from the screen S, a 



Fig. 195. — ('liromaiic Aberration of a Compound l.ens. 


spectrum will be formed on the screen, which has been produced 
by the dispersion of the prism P. T'he spectrum is well dispersed 
since the light has gone twice through the prism P. 

T'o produce a pure spectrum, a horizontal slit would be 
necessary at S. But it is not necessitry to have a pure spectrum, 
and a narrow slit will cut down the light to too great an extent 
and make it impossible to say exactly when the lens is in focus. 
Instead of this use a vertical straight edge at S to limit the field 
on one side only. Adjust the prism and mirror until the image 
of this edge almost coincides with the edge itself. T'hen if the 
straight edge extends above the prism R, and a microscope is 
mounted to view this edge and its image just above R, a narrow 
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coloured band will be seen, if properly adjusted. By varying the 
inclination of the mirror, any colour can be brought into the 
field of the microscope in turn. 

In practice, the microscope is mounted with two focussing 
screws, Tj and T^. T| moves the microscope alone in the usual 
way, and thus emibles the straight edge itself to be sharply 
focussed : moves the stage carrying the straight edge and the 

prism R as w'ell as the microscope ; thus enables the distance 
from S to the lens to be varied without disturbing the focussing of 
the microscope. The movement produced by T.^ can be read by 
a vernier, V, on a scale attached to the moving pjirt. 

A^lnsfements. — The lens is put on the turn-table, its axis 
adjusted in a horizontal line at such a height that this line is 
level w'ith the top of the prism R. Then a piece of white [laper 
is put against the lens, and the light B placed so that the light 
reflected by R falls on the paper, and will pass through the lens 
when the |xiper is removed. Screens must be put round the 
light, so that it may only fall on R, and the direct light cannot 
reach either the lens L or the observer at O ; in fact, the more- 
enclosed the light and the darker the room the better. 

A mirror is now temporarily put immediately behind the lens, 
as in the former experiments, and the distance of the lens from 
the screen S adjusted as Ijcfi^re, so that a clear image of the 
aperture in S is formed by its side on the screen Sp and that this 
image is stationary when the lens is rotated. 

Next, the prism P is set up with its refracting edge horizontal, 
as in the figure, to receive the light from the lens ; by holding a 
piece of white paper against the prism, it is easy to sec if the light 
is really falling on it properly. ^ 

Then the mirror M is put to receive the light from P (again 
making u.se of a piece of ixiper), and rotated until the light is 
reflected back through P and L and forms a vertical spectrum 
on the screen S. (If this screen has been blacked, a piece of 
white paper, in which a hole has l>een made for the light to pass 
through, can be hung on it for a minute w'hile M is adjusted.) 

Now rotate P until the light passes through at minimum 
deviation. 

All these adjustments are made without using the microscope. 
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But having made the spectrum nearly coincide with the aperture 
in S, remove the i)aper and insert the straight edge — its edge 
vertical — ^and place it so that it appears nearly in the centre of 
the field of the microscope, and focus the latter upon it with T^. 
By rotating M about a liorizontal axis get the yellow light into 
the field, and by rotating either the mirror or the prism about a 
vertical axis, get the image of the slit into the field. Adjust Tg 
till the image is as sharp as possible. 'Phere should now be a 
narrow vertical strip of yellow light falling into orange at the 
bottom and greenish yellow at the top, bounded by the straight 
edge on one side and the image of the straight edge on the other, 
/>. it should be nearly dark on each side of the coloured strip. 

If the straight edge is not set quite parallel to the length of 
the spectrum (/>. quite vertical),' its image will be bounded by a 
narrow fringe of green or of pink, according to the direction in 
which it slopes. It must be turned round in its own plane until 
this fringe disappears. It will now be found possible to focus 
the image of the straight edge with Fg more sharply. 

Rotate the lens very slightly — say 10" each side of the axial 
line — and see if it is correctly placed with its nodal points (for 
yellow light) over the axis of rotation, by observing if the image 
of the slit suffers any lateral displacement as the lens rotates. 
Having if necessary corrected this, and refocussed the image 
either by moving the lens stand bodily if much is required, or 
by turning 'Fo if the amount required is small, the lens stand 
should be clamped and all future focussing done with To. 

The final focussing is best done by getting the slit and its 
image very close together in the middle of the field of the 
microscope. First focus the slit with 'Fj, then the tivo together 
with T2. The slit and its image must be so close together that 
they can be seen at the same time. If one is looked at and 
then the other, the accommodation of the eye can be changed 
so rapidly that both hiay appear sharp, although they are not 
exactly in the same plane, but if the attention is fixed on a point 
in the centre of the field, midway between the slit and its image, 
and if they are so close together that they appear separated by a 
mere line of light, it will be found possible to focus to a high order 
of accuracy. The accuracy of this focussing can be judged by 
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Fig. 


taking a series of readings, refocussing both and Tj between 
each reading, and comparing the readings. They should all agree 
to within one or two tenths of a millimetre with a half inch 
micro-objective and any ordinary photographic lens. 

Raadingt. — It will prolmbly be found that the achromatism of 
the photographic lens is better than that of the microscope. As, 
however, only one colour will be used at a time, this is immaterial 
if only the microscope is focus.sed by T'j on the edge itself each 
time the colour is altered. Probably there will l>e a bad flare 
when the lens is placed exactly axially, cau.sed by the light 
reflected by the surface of the lens itself. 'Phis will be especially 
noticeable in the red and violet owing to the 
small luminosity of those colours. It can be 
almost entirely eliminated and the purity of 
the spectrum increased by cutting off all the 
light reflected by R, except that from a small 
square of alxmt i mm. side level with the top 
of the prism, by a piece of black paper cut this 
shape. 

By raising or lowering this the amount of light can be varied 
at will. 

It is well to work with known wave lengths. To obtain these 
interpose a Bunsen burner between B and R, and with sodium, 
pota.ssium, strontium and thallium in turn .set the mirror M so 
that the yellow, red, violet, blue and green may be seen in the 
field, .screening the light B for the moment. The focu.ssing in 
each case must be done with B, as the coloured lights given by 
the salts are not sufficiently bright ; their only function is to fix 
definitely the colours. 

1 66. Commercial Testing. — 'Phe colour corrections of a lens can be 
tested best by forming an image of a flat sheet of perforated zinc 
by means of the lens on a ground-glass screen. The zinc must 
be illuminated from behind through a sheet of o[)al or ground 
glass. Then if there are outstanding chromatic errors, the images 
of the perforations will be drawn out into coloured spectra towards 
the margins of the field, or there will be coloured margins round 
their images. The former indicates an inequality in the magni- 
fications for different colours, ue. in the focal lengths for these 
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colours. 'Fhe latter shows that the images are not formed in the 
same plane. By watching the change in the appearance of the 
image as the distance of the ground glass from the lens is slightly 
varied, the nature of the error can be estimated. AVith practice 
in this method the results become very trustworthy, and it is 
probably therefore the best to use when adjusting a lens. 

Accuracy of Alignment of the Components of a 
Compound Lens, 

167. It is very important in a compound lens that all the surfaces 
shall really be coaxial. This can be readily tested (and if desired 
adjustments made) by pointing the lens at a point source of light, 
and observing the series of images formed by successive reflections 
in the surfaces of the lenses. 'I'he images should all appear to 
lie on a straight line. 

For the point source of light, use the image of a small circular 
source of light {e,^» that from an incandescent gas flame issuing 
through a small circular aperture) that is formed by a bulb of 
mercury. 'Fhis must, of course, itself be accurately on the axis 
of the lens. T'he .series of bright .specks of light are easily seen 
on looking through the lens towards the light. They should 
appear to be e.xactly in one straight line. 

Examination of the Surface of a Concave Mirror. 

168. Foucault's Metbod. Theory. — When light starts from the 
centre of curvature of a concave mirror, and is reflected from the 
mirror, it will be focussed once more at the same point. If it 
starts from a [)oint a little to one side of the centre of curvature, 
it will be focussed at a point a little to the other side. 

Let ABC be the mirror, and S a bright spot of light close to 
the centre of curvature ; P its image formed on the other side of 
the centre of curvature. An eye placed at P would receive light 
emanating from S by reflection from every point of the surface of 
the mirror AH, and thus the whole of the surface would appear 
equally bright. No of course, will be visible. The eye 

may be withdrawn to a short distance behind P, and still see the 
whole surface bright if the pupil of the eye is large enough to 
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contain the whole cone of rays. Thus if E|E^» be the pupil of 
the eye, the angle EjPEo must not be less than the angle APB. 

Suppose now that a card with a vertical edge is gradually 
moved in the direction GF. If the whole of the light from the 
mirror is concentrated at P, the card will j)roduce no effect until 
its edge reaches this point P : then it will shade the light from the 
whole surface of the mirror simultaneously, so that the mirror 
will grow dim, but will do so uniformly all over. It will not 
cut the light off instantaneously unless the point is infinitely 
small. If the card is placed in the path of the rays, either 
nearer the mirror than P or further away, it will not cut off the 
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light uniformly from all parts of the mirror ; for instance, if 
the card is nearer the mirror than P, it will shade the jmrt of the 
mirror near 15 first, and, as the card is moved forward, a shadow 
will cross the mirrf)r in the direction BA. If the card is further 
from the mirror than P, it will shade the mirror first on the side 
A, and th6 shadow will travel in the opposite direction, namely 
from A to B. 

Suppose next that the curvature of the mirror is not constant 
over its surface, and that the outer zone of the mirror focusses 
the image of S at a greater distance from the mirror than the 
central part of the mirror, and that Pj is the image of S formed 
by the central, and by the marginal part of the mirror AB. 
'Fhen it is evident that if the card be moved in the direction 
to cut the cone of the rays at P.^, it will shade the marginal 
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parts of the mirror uniformly ; but, being further from the mirror 
than the point P,, to which the central rays converge, it will cause 
the centre of the mirror to shade unevenly, and the shadow' will 
travel across the central portion of the mirror in the direction CD. 
If placed in a position G,Fj, so that it cuts the cone of rays at Pj, 
it w'ill shade the centre of the mirror uniformly, and the margin 
unequally. T'he shadow on the margin will travel from B to A. 
At an intermediate point it will shade the one part of the outer 
zone of the mirror and the opposite part of the central portion 
of the mirror as in the diagram. 
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If, on the other hand, the marginal part of the mirror is more 
curved than the irentral zone, the image Pj formed by the central 
zone will be further from the mirror than Po. In this case the 
directions in which the shadows appear to travel across the mirror 
w'ill be reversed, as can easily be seen by drawing the figure. 

In the former case the section of the mirror would be elliptical, 
jiarabolic or hyperbolic. In the latter case it would be elliptic ; 
the axis being the minor axis of the ellipse, the surface itself would 
be an oblate spheroid. W hether the mirror be elliptic, parabolic 
or hyperbolic, can be determined w'ith practice, by the extent of 
the shadow. It can also be determined by measuring the aberra- 
tion, that is the distance between P, and P.j. For a parabolic 
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mirror this distance is given by ^ ^ where R is the radius of the 


surface of the mirror and / its focal length. 'I’his aberration 
will be seen to be very small. F(^r instance, a six inch parabolic 
mirror of five feet focus would have an aberration less than 

169. Apparatus ,^ — 'Ihe concave mirror to be tested: a point 
source of light, and a card, 'The {luint source of light is most con- 
veniently made by surrounding the glass chimney of a very small 
lamp (such as is used by a microscopist), with a "zinc chimney in 
which is a hole about diameter on a level with the flame. 



Kit;. 199.— 'Examination of a Concave Mirror. 


The card must be attached to a sejuared block of wootl, and a 
straight edge must be held on the table for this bl(x:k to slide 
against, or a sort of small oi)tical Ixncli similar to that described 
on page 53 may Ijc used. 

For accurate work the rough screen above described is not 
convenient, and one which can be more easily controlled is 
necessary, as in Fig. 200. In this figure A is a base board which 
rocks on two rounded legs, (J, G', which stand in a triangular 
hole (shown sejarately at L), and a slot K. The third leg is a 
screw F which rests on a plane. On the base is fixed an upright 
board B, cut at the top to a {mrtion of a circle of which the 
centre is at the hinge H. This hinge attaches a narrow board D 
to the base A, to which the screen C (of card or zinc) is fastened. 
D is held against B by an clastic band R, and can be forced 

' For instructions for grinding iuid polishing a mirror, see p. 494. 
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away from B to any small distance required by the screw E. A 
vernier V is attached to the back of D, which reads on a scale 
marked on the top of the board B, and thus the movement 
forward of C can be read off. 



Fic«. aoo.'-Adjubtabfe Screen for Foucault TeM. 


Experiment . — The mirror is set up with its plane vertical. At 
a distance equal to twice its focal length, the lamp with its pin 
hole, and the card, are placed conveniently on a table so that the 
observer may sit behind them. If the observer prefers to use his 
right eye, he should have the lamp on the right side of his head, 
and move the card from left to right : for the left eye these 
positions should be reversed. If the mirror is a good one, so 
that its figure is fairly perfect, no reliable observations can be 
made unless it is treated with very great care. The warmth 
produced even by touching it with a finger will show for a long 
time, also the unequal density of the air in the room in the day- 
time will affect it, so that for good work the observations should 
be taken at night. The room should be fairly dark unless the 
mirror is silvered, and then this is not necessary. 

The light being adjusted, the eye should be moved about and 
the position found in which the mirror appears bright. If this 
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position is not dose to the lamp and tm a level with it, the mirror 
must be tilted until this is the case. Or a screen may be placed by 
the side of the lamp and the mirror adjusted to form an image of 
the pin hole upon the screen. The pin hole and its image must 
be at about the same distance from the mirror, hut if the mirror 
is of 5 or 6 feet focal length, they may be 2 or 3 inches apart with- 
out injury. For mirrors of short focus a small right-angle prism 
can be used to reflect the light from the lamp forward on to 
the mirror. In this case the ])in hole should be close to this 
[)rism. The eye can then also be put ijiiitc c*lose to the prism, 
and therefore both can be very close to the axis of the mirror. 
When the eye is placed at the correct position the whole mirror 
will appear bright. On sliding the card across to rui off the light 
from the mirror, it will be easy to see if the shadow appears to 
travel acro>s the mirror in the direction in which the card is 
moving (in the case of the right eye, from left to right) and if 
so the card is too close to the mirror. In this \\i\y the po.sition 
of the point I* can be easily determined approximately. If the 
mirror is truly spherical, or even very nearly .so, the shadow will 
be very uniform, rhe card should then be placed to cut off 
nearly the whole light, and a skett-h made showing the manner 
in which that which remains is di.stribiited. From this shading 
the type td' surface is deduceil. 'I’he actual measurement of 
the aberration is one of some difficulty, and very di.scordant 
results will be obtained at first. It is only by taking the mean 
of a large number <)f <d)servalions of the position of Pj and 
•P., that any reliable numerical determination c)f aberration can 
be made. 

The speculum should at first appear completely illuminated 
like the full moon. Then as the screen is pas.sed across from left 
to right by means of the screw F, if the wall of shadow also passes 
from left to right, the screen is too near the speculum. As the 
light fades away irregularities will appear. If there is a patch of 
especial brightness the glass is too high there; a dark shadow 
shows a depression. If the curve is spherical, the light will fade 
equally and at once. If the curve is an oblate spheroid, the edge 
and the centre will be bright, and the intermediate part dark ; if 
hyperbolic these will be reversed. 
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For measurements, a series of screens exposing portions of 
/.ones must be made of black card. Each card can be made to 
do for two zones as in the hgure, the pair of 
openings in the zone under test lying right 
and left of the centre; the card must, of 
course, be turned through a right angle to 
measure the other zone. Fig. 201. 

For a parabolic mirror 

the aberration should be 

_ (mean radius of zone)- 
radius of curvature of speculum’ 

1 70. Retlnoscopy or scioscopy, which is one of the best methods of 
determining the refractive errors of a patient's eye, depends upon 
the same ])rinciple as Foucault’s shadow test. 'I'o illustrate it, 
set up a convex lens of any convenient fo(ral length — say 3" — at 
a little more than its f(»cal length from a white screen. On the 


I 

Fk,. 201. 



Fu;. 202. 'Kciinoscopy. 


Other side of llie lens put a pin hole about a yard away from the 
lens, through which the observer is to look at the lens. In front 
of the pin hole and a little on one side put a plane mirror to 
reflect the light from a flame S on to the lens. 'J'he .screen should 
be shaded from all light but that coming through the lens. 
Then on the screen will be formed a more or less distinct image 
of the lamp. Hy rotating the mirror the image on the screen 
will move to and fro slightly. If the pin hole 11 is conjugate to 
the screen A, the eye will .sec only a uniform illumination of the 
lens, the brightness of which depends upon that of the spot of 
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the screen which is conjugate to the pin hole. Thus, as the 
mirror is rotated, the lens will suddenly come bright or dark, as 
the image of the flame falls upon or leaves the spot on A, which 
is the image of the pin hole. 

If now the screen A is moved further from the lens, so that it 
is no longer conjugate to the eye at O, the lens will light up from 
one side. The reason for this can easily be seen from Fig. 203. 
For let DEF be the new position of the screen, and suppose that 
DE is bright and EF dark ; then the lens AB as seen from O will 
af4)ear dark from A to C and bright from C to B, since the light 



fnjm the bright part 1 )K will reach O through the rays which pass 
through the porti<jn CB of the len.s. 'I'he direction in which the 
shadow moves across I )li does not depend on the distance of DE 
from the lens AB, since it is caused by the motion of the image 
of S (Fig. 202) produced by rotation of the mirror. If, for instance, 
the mirror is rt)taled clockwise, the image moves down and the 
light on A move.s up. 

If the screen is moved forward, nearer the lens, the latter will 
light up from the opposite side for any given motion of the mirror. 
Thus, by observing the way the lens lights up, it is possible to tell 
when the pin hole is conjugate to the screen. 

It is obvious that if the screen were at a fixed distance from the 
len.s, it could be made conjugate to the pin hole by altering the 
power of the lens, />. by adding to the lens a suitable convex or 
concave lens. When this added lens cau.ses the shadow' to come 
over the w’hole of the lens simultaneou.sly, the .screen and pin hole 
will be conjugate. 

Thus if the screen and lens be assumed to represent the retina 
and lens system of the eye, the lens which placed in front of the 
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eye causes the shadow to £(ppear all over the pupil at once (and 
not to move across it from one side or the other as the mirror is 
rotated), will be the lens which makes the retina conjugate to the 
observer’s pupil. 'The observer is usually about a metre distant ; 
thus the correction for the patient’s sight for infinity is about one 
diopter less convex (or more concave) than the lens above found. 

The Longitudinal Aberration of the Lens of a Lantern 
Condenser. The Aplanatic Foci. 

171. Apparatus . — A convergent beam will be reciuired free from 
spherical aberration, or something that is eciuivalent to such a 
beam. For this purpose use a telescope T'W, containing a 
cros.s-wire at IN’, but with the eye-piece removed ; a candle, S, 
illuminates the cross-wire. 'I'he focal length of the objective of 
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this telescope should not be more than four or five inches. 'Fhe 
telescopes supplied with sextants have .suitable len.se.s, but must 
he able to open to about twelve or thirteen inche.s. A sextant 
objective (it can be procured for a few pence) may be temporarily 
mounted in an ordinary draw tube telescope. Hie telescope and 
candle are mounted on a rough carriage, and slide on an optical 
bench. A short optical bench rotates on a pin at one end O 
fixed in a heavy block lying on the large optical bench. The 
lens to be tested is supported on a block 1 ). On still another 
block C is a small .screen with a hori2ontal scale at the level 
of the telescope, which can be .set at any distance from the lens. 
I’here is another small .screen A, which can be temporarily placed 
upon the axis O, about which the telescope arm rotates, so that 
the lens and the screen B may be moved to and fro without 
disturbing the telescope or the screen A. 

ExperiffienL — Having removed the two blocks, C and D, the 
cros.s-wire of the telescope illuminated by the candle is focussed 
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upon A, so that there emerges from th6 telescope a beam of rays 
converging to A. 

The lens is now to be replaced, taking care that its centre is 
at the same height above tlie table as the axis of the telescope, 
and that the light from the telescope goes through the centre of 
the lens ; the surface of the lens should be normal to the axis 
of the telescope, tlie axes of the lens and telescope being co- 
incident. As the light emerging from the telescope is converged 
by this lens, it will form an image of the cross-wire somewhere 
in front of A. Place the screen B to receive this image, and 
carefully focus it. 'fo assist in focussing the screen, the short 
bench may l)e moved a small amount to and fro each way about 
the axis O, ami if the image appears stationary upon 1 > it is 
correctly focussed. If not, H must be moved nearer or farther 
from the lens until this is the ca>e. 'fhe position of the pointer 
attached to the base (', on the scale of the bridge*, is to be 
noted. 

Now move the bencli carrying the lens through a small angle, 
so that the light passes through the lens at a spot perhaps a 
quarter of the radius of the lens from its < entre. 

.Move the arm to and fro a very small amount about this 
position, and observe whether the image of the cross-wire is 
still stationary ; if not, the screen 1> must be adju.sted until 
it is. 'I'he amount it is moved is the /oNx;ifii(/ifial aberration 
of the lens at this distance frcjin the centre. 'Phe aberration is 
to be considered po>itive if the nK)vemtaU of H was towards 
the lens. 

Again adjust the arm until the light pa.sses thnnigh the lens 
at a point half way between the centre and the circumference. 
Find the position of H as before ; measure the aberration at this 
point. Repeat the determinatitins at a point still nearer the 
circumference, at the edge itself, and at similar positions on the 
other side of the centre. 'Phe actual distances of A and H from 
the surface of the lens must be measured when the light is 
passing through the lens centrally. 

Repeat all these readings with the lens at i", 2", 3^^, 4"... 10" 
from A. It is well to have the telescope as clo.se to the lens as 
the focal length of its objective will allow. 
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Enter the result in a table thus : 


Distance from A 
to lens. 

Distance from li 1 
to lens. j 

Scale readinf{s at 
centre, ), J. edtse. ; 

i 

i.ons;itudinal 
al)errations at 
if 3 , edge. 

2" 


i 

i 

1 

i 


10" 1 

i 

1 

1 



Plot the aberrations in the last column (for rays which traverse 
the lens at a point 2 the distance from the centre) as ordinates, 
and the distance from the lens to A as abscissae on squared 
paper. W’ith the ordinary plano-convex condenser lens, the 
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curves will be similar to those in the figure. With a meniscus 
lens, if the curves arc sufficiently deep and the lens is fairly thick 
in the centre, one of the curves may cut the axis, as in Fig. 206. 
If so at the two points of intersection the axial spherical aberration 
vanishes. These points are called the aphmUic foci of the lens. 

The Effect of an Increased Thickness on the Aberration 
of a Plano-Oonvez Lens. 

172. Apparatus , — In addition to that described for the last 
experiment, we shall require a glass cube of i or 2" side, or a 
trough with parallel sides alwut 2^ from front to back, which 
may be filled with w^ater. 

Experiment ,— the cube against the flat side of the plano- 
convex lens, and let this side of the lens be towards S (Fig. 204). 
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'Fhen, with the cube in the centre of the lens, find the position 
of B for axial rays. By moving the cube so that the rays may 
still pass through it on their way to B, the aberrations can be 
determined for tlie combined lens and cube for nearly all the 
distances in the preceding table. 'The aberration will be found 
to be very much less, and the curve will probably cut the axis. 
T'hus a planoconvex lens of this increased thickness would have 
aplanatic foci. Heiu'c, the extensive use of nearly hemispherical 
lenses in micro-objectives and condensers. It is obvious that a 
water bath will diminish the spherical aberration of an ordinary 
lantern condenser. If such a water liath could be placed 
betAveen the condenser and the arc, with one surface close to 
the light, filling up the whole space between it and the condenser, 
its performance could be much improved. 

It will also be found from the results of the experiment that 
the aberration (excej)t when the lens has aplanatic foci) is least 
when the light ixisses through its peripheral /.ones at minimum 
deviation. It is obvious that this should be the aise when it is 
remembered that the aberration is caused by the focal length of 
the lens for marginal rays being shorter than that for central 
rays. Thus, anything that reduces the deviation for marginal 
rays will diminish its spherical .aberrations. A good condenser 
to produce a beam of {larallel light with a lantern, would be 
one formed of two lenses, of which the first had aplanatic foci 
at A and B in the figure. 'I’he light being placed between A 
and B, this lens by it.self would have a negative aberration. 
Such a lens will be a concave-convex meniscus, with its concave 
surface towards the light, or a plano-convex lens of very great 
thickness (but the latter would be certain to crack on account 
of the heat). The second lens can then be a plano-convex lens 
with positive aberration, arithmetically equal to the negative 
aberration of the meniscus. To produce a convergent beam, 
this may be combined with another similar pair of lenses, or 
with a plano-convex lens and a water bath. 

173. Let ARB (Fig. 207) be a sphere of glass of refractive index /a, 
of which O is the centre. Let P be a bright point, from which PRS is 
a ray refracted at R, and after refraction appearing to come from Q. 
Then /Assin ORQ/sin ORP. If P is so chosen that OP/OR«OR/OQ, 
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the triangles ORP and OQR will^ be^'similar, and therefore the angle 
ORP will equal the angle OQR, and the angle ORQ will equal the 
angle OPR. 

Thus ,x=sin ORQ/sin ORP 

-sin OPR/sin ORP = OR/OP, 

Jilso = sin ORQ/sin OQR = OQ/OR, 

and the positions of P and Q will Ije fixed and independent of the 
position of R. In other words, every ray that issues from P will 
appear after refraction to come from Q, or P and Q are conjugate 
aplanatic foci. If a sphere CDE be described, with P as centre, every 



ray from P will strike the surface normally ; the glass on the right of 
the surface could therefore be removed, and P (now in air) and Q 
will still be aplanatic. Or the glass to the right of a plane PLM 
drawn through P normal to the axis may be removed, and P and Q 
will still l)e aplanatic. Thus a lens of this shape will produce an 
image of the point P entirely free from spherical aberration. It will 
of course not be achromatic. By slightly altering the position of P 
the image may be given negative spherical aberration, and then by 
adding a lens which has ordinar}' positive spherical aberration and 
which is over-corrected chromatically, a compound lens free from 
spherical aberration which is also achromatic can be constructed. 
This is the principle upon which micro-objectives of large aperture 
have been constructed. 

Aberrations of Eye-pieces. 

1 74. Two-lens Bye-ideoe. — Except in the use of the erecting eye- 
piece of a terrestrial telescope, which will be dealt with later, an 
eye-piece usually consists of two lenses at a distance apart which 
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depends upon and is comparable with their focal lengths. 'Fhey are 
called the “ field lens *’ and the “ eye lens,'’ the former being the 
one nearer the objective of the microscope or telescope, as the 
case may be, and the latter the one nearer the eye. The field lens 
is so called because (in the absence of a stop) its size will practically 
determine the extent of the image that can be viewed by the eye 
at the same time, and in any case its size will mainly depend 
upon the area of the stop that is to be used to limit the field. 

It is sometimes supposed that an eye-piece consisting of two 
lenses will embrace a larger field than a single lens of the same 
equivalent power could. 'I'his, however, is not so if the eye 
is placed in the proper position in each case. Suppose, for 
instance, that a single lens of one-inch focus is to be used as 
the eye-piece of a microscope. It will have to be placed at a 
little less than an inch beyond the image formed by the objective, 
so as to form an image at such a distance that it can be seen by 
the eye, viz. at something between lo inches and infinity for a 
normal adult eye. Fhe lens will form an image of the stop 
of the objective at a little more than an inch beyond the lens 
(at ij; ins. from the lens if the objective is 7 ins. away) ; this image 
of the stop, dr ‘‘exit-pupil,*’ will be a circle about a seventh of 
the diameter of the objective stop, and all rays issuing from the 
latter must pass through it. 'fhus it will probably be smaller 
than the pupil of the eye, and if the eye is placed there, the field 
(so far as the eye-piece is concerned) may extend out to the edge 
of the eye-piece lens. 'Fhis image of the .stop of the objective 
is called the exit-pupil, or Ramsden circle, or eye-ring. Of 
course, if the eye is placed either nearer the lens or further from 
it than this circle, the field will become limited by the pupil 
of the eye. 

. The tw'O-lens eye-piece has not been adopted therefore to 
increase the field of view, but because it has been found possible 
with it to correct for spherical and chromatic aberrations. It is 
proved in books on geomctric'al optics that two convex lenses 
of the same kind of glass, placed at a distance apart equal 
numerically to half the sum of their focal length.s, will be 
achromatic for parallel light. In practice, the light pencils 
diverge from the objective, and the lenses have to be put 
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further ai>art than the mean of their focal lengths. The 
actual distance is always found experimentally. It is more 
nearly equal to the mean of the focal length of the eye-lens and 
of the distance from the field-lens at which that lens forms an 
image of the objective. Or the distance apart is*i^(y’j -f «/), where 
V is given by +////= i//j ; /i,/2» and d being the focal lengths 
of the eye-lens, the field-lens, and the distance of the field-lens 
from the objective respectively. 

Hut as stated above, the distance is always found experi- 
mentally, being varied to correct the residual chromatic error 
of the objective and to give as flat a field as i)ossible. 

By varying the shape of the lenses (though plano-convex lenses 
are nearly always employed), and by using different glasses for 
the lenses, further variation in the nature of the images produced 
can be obtained. 

In practice, series of cjbservations have to be made, and the 
results of each series noted. 'I'hus, the effect of each kind of 
alterati(jn is known, and in any given case the kind of change 
re(iuircd to improve tlie image will also be approximately known. 

175. Appartxhts , — A sheet of [)erforated zinc about r ft. sejuare 
supported in front of a sheet of ground glass and well illuminated 
from behind, say with five 8 c\p. lamp.s arranged in the form of a 
cross with horizontal and vertical arms. About 10 feet away set up 
a telescope-objective of about a foot focal length to form an image 
of the perforated zinc. Or u.se a good J or -1 plate camera 
objective. It is well if possible to mount this lens on the same 
.stand as the eye-piece lenses to be tested, in order to be sure that 
their axes shall be collincar. Probibly the most convenient 
mounting is the one of angle-brass described in § 39. In this 
case each of the eye-piece lenses will be mounted in a short tube, 
as also will be the objective and the stop. I'hey can then be 
very easily and rapidly adjusted. 

Suppose the eye-piece consists of a plano-convex eye-lens of 
focal length and a similar field-lens of 2" focal length. Begin 
by ])lacing them about I" ai)art and with their plane sides 
towards the eye ; focus and note (in tabular form) (/?) the 
chromatic error; {fi) the amount of spherical aberration; (r) the 
nature of the astigmatism towards the margin of the field ; and 
(d) the curvature. . By using coloured .screens measurements may 
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made of the amount the objective has to be moved to focus 
the red and the blue respectively near the centre of the field, and 
to focus in yellow li^du the ('entre and the margin successively, 
and (^0 and (if) am be stated numerically. Repeat with the 
lenses, i ", ij ", 2 ', 2}/' apart. 'Pry the effect of reversing each 
lens. Repeal with a 1" and a 3" lens. Repeat with a i" lens 
of flint, and the 2 " of crown, and f/iv 7 vrs(j, Of course in all 
cases the eye must he placed at siicli a distance from the lens 
that the whole fielil of the image is seen. 

1 76. The Erecting Eye-piece. — 'Phis is the eye-picce used in a 
terrestrial telescopi* in order to ol)tain an erect final image. It 
may be lookeil iipcm as a low-power microscope consisting of 
two pairs of lenses, of which the first pair is the micro-objcctivi* 
forming a slightly magnified image of the image which has been 
formed by the iclcscojie objective, and the second [Xiir is the 
eye-piece of that mieroser)pc. Phe distances are again always 
found by trial. 

In a ieles<opc \\hi« h I measured, calling the ohjoctive A, the 
erecting lenscN II and (’, and the eye-j)iece lenses U and E, I 


A 



Fki. joJ. — K ye*pic*t e. 


found the focal lengths as follows, A -48 cms., cms., C~475 

cms., I) -4*6 cm-s., E = 3-0 cms. The distancc.s apart were approxi- 
mately AB = 48 cms.. lie = 5-8 cms., CD =10-2 cms., I)K = 5 cms. 
There was a stop L between HC such that I5L~4-i cms., and a stop 
M between DE siicli that ME =3 cms. 

It will be found that the image of the lens A formed by the lens il 
coincides with the stop L. The image of L formed by successive 
refractions through the lenses C and D is 7*18 cms. to the far side 
of D. 'Phe distance apart of D, E, very nearly equals the mean of this 
number 7*18, and of 3 the focal length of E. 

The final image of L is 1-26 cms. beyond E, wdiich is the exit-pupil 
or Ramsden circle. 

The stop M is at the principal focus of E. Following this stop bark- 
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wards, its image formed by successive refractions through D and C is 
7-26 cms. from C towards the objective. The distance apart of B, C 
approximately fulfils the relation (BL + this 7*26; = 5-6 (instead 

of 5'8). I have found similar results in other cases, but I do not 
believe the lenses arc adjusted by any such rule but by trial and 
error ; nor do I know if the rule has any foundation in theory. 

It will be at once seen on trying the experiment that the 
relative positions of the lenses, and c.specially the po-sition of the 
stop L (/>. the position of the eye), are very important, and that 
with a given set of four lenses a good image can be obtained 
(jnly in one way. 

ExperimenL — Set up four lenses of which the focal lengths are 
about in the ratio 4 : 6 : 7 : 5, in that order : place a stop about 
1'' diameter between the la.st two ; place the eye in front of the 
first lens, and conjugate to that stop : and examine some fine 
print on a white card placed beyond the last lens. Try and 
adjust them to obtain an achromatic image free from distortion. 

Instead of the white card, this combination may be used with 
the objective and perforated zinc of the last experiment. In any 
case it will be found desirable to mount the lenses in short tubes, 
and adjust them in a V as there described, 'fhe enormous effect 
of the position of the stop is very striking. It is of course due 
to the fact that there is a large amount of spherical aberration 
present in the case of each of the lenses, and the stop determines 
what zone of the lens shall be used in each ( ase : thus, by suitably 
arranging the stop and the several lenses, the zone of each lens 
which is made use of to form a given part of the image is 
determined, and the aberrations can be made to neutralise one 
another to a very large extent. 



CHAPTKR X 

riiK DiFKRArnoN (;KAri\(; 

Determination of the Wave-Length with a Wire-Gauze 

Screen. 

177. On IcKiking at a distant flame; through a picev of wire gauze 
or any similar structure, f\v. a streteheel handken'hiet’, two series of 
flames will be observed at right angles to one another, having the 
actual flame at the <'enlre. 'I'he lx ordering flames are coloured, 
and get fainter as they become more distant. 'I’he finer the gauze 
the more widely will these flames be separated. If the angular 
se{>aration and the number of wires to the centimetre on tlie gau/t* 
be determined, the wave-length of the light can be found. 


.M 

M 

M 


Fig. 209. 

Let O be the light and AM the gauze, and suppose O sufliciently 
distant from the light for the light to be considered to be approxi- 
mately parallel. 'I'hcMi, after passing the gauze, the light, in addition 
to proceeding in a straight line as ()MI*, \^ill also appear to come 
from O'. For draw MR, ]H:rpendicii]ar to O'M,, then the light will 
appear to come from O' if the vibration at M,, the next aperture in 
the gauge, is in the same phase as that of R,. This will lie the case 
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if MiR] is «'i \v:ive-len};th. It is obvious if O is sufficiently distant for 
the light at the gauxe to be considered parallel, that if a perpendicular 
MjRg be drawn from the next aperture O'M, the distance M2R2 will 
be two wave-lengths, and so on. Thus the light through each aperture 
would be in the same jilhasc as if it had come from O'. There will be 
a similar point 0 .j on the other side of O. lieyond these on each side 
will be seen still further images. As O' is bright if MiR, is a wave- 
length, if the angle 1 *M|F' be we have 


sin 0= 


M,R, A 


where r is the distance in <’entiinetres from one wire to the next, or is 
the reciprocal of the number of wires to the centimetre. 

Isut .sin e/ also ^ ; 


therefore 


A 0( »' 


178. yl/Zam/us. -- .\ j)iccc of line wiregau/c which should have 
from 1 50 to 200 wires to the inch.^ It can be soldered on a sheet 
of brass or zinc about four inches 
square, covering a hole two inches 
in diameter in the niicUlle of the 
sheet. It is important that the 
wires should be straight : thus a 
new piece of gau/e sliould be 
secured, and care taken that it is 
not damaged or strained in any 
way. 

'I'o determine the angular separ- 
ation : paste some tinfoil on a piiMV 
of glass about X •‘square, before 
the paste is (juite dry, with a sharj) 
knife and straight edge cut a letter 
.\ on this foil. 'The width of the A 
at the cross-bar should be about i cm. A telesc()j)e and sodium 
flame and a reading microsc ope will also be required. 

up the A with the cToss-bar horizontal, close 
to the sodium flame. At a di.stance of eight or ten feet place the 
telescope, and focus it upon the A. Now introduce the wire 



• Such gnu/e can be obmined from Messrs. Bryan Corcoran of Lime Street. 
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gauze held in a Bunsen clip between the telescope and the A. 
On looking through the telescope the A will be seen bordered 
with diffraction lines. The gauze must be adjusted so that one 
set of its wires is vertical. T'he cross-bar of the A will now be 
most distinct, being bordered by a bright line top and bottom 
due to the horizontal wires of the gauze only. If the one set 

of wires be not quite verti- 
cal, the cross-bar of the A 
will have diffraction fringes, 
formed by l)oth sets of the 
wires. 

The sides of the A will 
have tliffraction fringes formed 
by both the horizontal and 
vertii'al wires. If the siile 
lines are nearly vertical, the 
diflraclion lines formed by 
the vertical wires will be much 
further .separated, and no 
confusion need arise. If the 
gauze be now approached 
close to the .\, these fringes 
will close in upon their respec- 
tive lines ; if it be withdrawn 
and brought elo.se to the tele- 
scope they will open out. At 
a certain distance from the A, 
the fringes of the sides of tlit 
A formed by the vertic'al wires 
will cross one another on the 
cros.s-b£ir of the A. Fix the gauze at this distance. In the 
figure 21 1 the wire gauze is not far enough from the A, as the 
crossing point O is above the c:ross-bar BC. 

Then OO' of the formula is the di.stance from the centre of 
the cross-bar to either end, />. half the length of the cross- 
wire; and the distance from A to the gauze is the distance 
O'M. Measure this distance d. With a reading microscope 
find the distance apart of the wires. To do this, set the cross- 



Fk'.. 211.— Appc-irance of the .\ tlirou;;;h Wire 
Oauze. 
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wire on a vertical wire of the gauze, and moving it in one 
direction only read 4 wires, then miss 6, and read 4 more. 
Enter them thus : 

Ifirst Four Kendin;;s. | Second Four Readings. DifTerence. 

'I 

1. • 

2 . 1 

3 - 

4 - 


'I'he last column should he constant and be the width of ten 
wires: i is therefore its mean value divided by 10. With the 
reading microscope also measure the width of the cross-bar of the 


.\-7f» (siiy) = 2 . 00', 
then 


A OO' 
r O'M’ 


or 


A = r . 


7V 

2(f ’ 


( onsidering the simple nature of the ai)paratus, this ex|>eriment 
gives remarkably good results. 


The Diffraction Grating. 

When truly parallel light, a perfectly ruled series of lines, and 
an accurate method of determining the deviation is substituted 
for the above rough api)aratu.s, we obtain an exceedingly accurate 
method for determining the wave-length of light. 

179. T/teorv. Let L he a lens and F its principal focus, then if PQ 
is a plane perpendicular to the axis of the lens the time taken by ever)* 
point on a plane ^^a^c-frcnlt at PQ u> reach F will be the same. If a 
diffraction grating DD'bc placed parallel to PQ and a parallel beam 
of light fall perpendicularly upon DD', the >\ave-front of the light is 
tmrailel to l)D'. Let All be such a wa\c-front, then the light at every 
point of AB is at any moment at the same phase of its vibration. It 
will reach every aperture in DD' at the same moment, and if PQ be 
parallel to DD', it will reach PQ everywhere in the same phase, and 
therefore finally arrive at F together, and F will be a bright point. 

If now the lens be turned through an angle- as in figure 213 and 
the principal focus be now at F\ the time from every point in the plane 
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H'Q to F' will l3c constant. The limes from the aperture.s in the 
frratinff to F' will no longer be the same. But if 6 be such an angle 










that the distance from M, to P'Q* is one wave-length >*ieater than 
the distance from M t<» P'tV, the lij^ht, which was in the -^ame i)hase 

at M as at M,, will be 
in the same phase when 
it reaches P'fV, there- 
fore also when it Hnally 
arrives at F'. It is 
obvious from similar tri- 
anj^les that if MiN, is 
one wave-length, 

.M3N:,, .M|N,, etc., will 
be 2, 3, and 4 wave- 
lengths respectively, and 
the light from all these 
aperture.s will arrive at 
F' in the same phase ; 
thus F' will be a bright 
point. 

i * ~ - 1 where c is the width of the ruling. 

At ^ I c 

Tn the same way F' will be bright when .M,N, is 2, 3, 4, ... n wave- 
lengths ; thus the position of the //*•' bright point F„ is given by 

n\ 



Kio. 213. 


F rom the figure, sin ( 


sin dn 


or 


A=r 


sin 

n 


Ayf/z/V/V?//.— When the dififcrcncc of path from tw o successive aper- 
tures is //A, the spectrum produced is said to be of the order. 
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180. Mlnimqm Deviation. — If the nornit'il to the grating makes an 
angle </> with the axis of the rolliniator, and ft, with that of the 
telescope (see Fig. 215), it is obvious that A is given by 

ft* + 

I// 

If the deviation is a mrniinuin, a slight rotation of the grating will 
not alter it, i.r. ft, + f/i is a constant for an infinitely small rotation. 

we have, diflfcrcnliating the aliovc ccjiiation and using 8ft, + 3 </#==o, 
n )S fti 8ft, + cos </> -- o, 

cos ft, -= cos «/> or ft, — »/». 

Or at inininuiin deviation, the grating is equally inclined to the 
collimator and the tclesr<jpc, and if 8 be the deviation 

ft,-</>-U 

I S j . . [pptinitus, --'rhe dilTraclion grating may he either a reflect- 
ing grating ruled on spe< ulum nietul, or a celluloid cast of such a 
grating. The.se latter made hy 1 'horpe of Manchester are hardly 
inferior to tin* original, and are very much less costly; they are 
transparent. I'he film must be treated with great care and must 

on no account be toiu'lied. If nec'c.ssary it may be dusted with 

a camel hair pencil. It must be prole<‘ted from fumes of alcohol 
or other solvent of telluloid. 'The 
spectrometer and a .sodium flame will 
also be required. 

'I'he diffraction grating must be 

mounted on an independent table to 
allow of the proper adjustment of its 
surface. It should be held up by a 
(damp as shown in the figure. 'I'he 
table must be on three levelling screw.s. 

'Fhe p(isition of these .screws is 
important. Let A, II, C be the three 
screws ; the line joining two of them, 

.■\B for instance, must be per|)endi('ular 
to the surface of the grating. 'I'he ( lamp also should be 
perpendicular to this line as shown in the figure. 

If the grating is mounted in this way, it ('an be seen that the 
.screw C will rotate the grating in its own plane only. It is used 
for .setting the ruling of the grating vertical, and as thi.s is the last 
adjustment, it is obvious that we must be able to effect it without 
interfering with the previous adjustment of the plane of the 
grating. Only two of the screws need have milled heads, — B, 
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for instance^ may be merely a point. 'Phis Uible should fit on 
to the table of the spectrometer with the “hole, slot and plane.” 
In this case B might be placed in the hole and A in the slot. 
The point of the screw A should be concentric with the screw 
itself. 

AdjusimetU, — T'he spectrometer must be very ciirefully 
adjusted for jjarallel light (preferably by the method of .Shuster 
already described in dealing with the refractive index of a prism, 
piige 122). 

'Phe adjustments of the grating are four. 

(i.) Its plane must Ih* vertu'al. 

(ii.) It must either be perpendicular to the axis of tlie collimator 
or be set for minimum deviation. 

(iii.) Its rulings must be vertical. 

(iv.) Also the slit of the collimator must Ik* vertical. (By 
vertu al is here meant, perj)endicular to the plane of the divided 
circle of the instrument.) 

182. First Metbod.—C /rating normal to the axis of the collimator. 

i. and ii. Phe first and second adjustments are effected together. 
Point the telescope at the collimal(»r, lift the grating away, and 
focus the slit on the (Toss-win*, read the position of the telescope 
circle. Limit the vertical length of the slit, and notice the height 
(jf the image of the slit in the field of the eye-piece, — for instance, 
notice where the slit appears to be cut by the c ross-wire. Now 
turn the tele.scope through an angle cd* c;o° by the divided circle, 
clamp it, and replace the grating on the table of the instrument ; 
turn the grating until the reflected image of the slit is formed on 
the cross-wire. If the plane of the grating is not vertical or very 
nearly so, this image will be tiltecl up or down by the reflection; 
and may not even be included within the field of the eye-piece 
of the telescope. 'Phe reflection must be formed by the surface 
upon which the grating is ruled. [The back surface of the glass 
will also form a second eciually bright image which will not 
coincide with the first unless the front and l)ack .surface of the 
glass are |jarallel. These two images may be distinguished by 
cutting a vertical slit about w'ide, in a black card and placing 
this against the front surface of the grating. The card will cut off 
the light reflected from the back surface entirely, whilst it will 
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still allow enough light from the front surface to form a ver>' faint 
image.] This image must be brought exactly uix>n the cross- 
wire. The screw A must be adjusted until the image is exactly 
the same height in the field as it was when the telescope was 
directly pointed at the collimator. When this is the case, the 
plane of the grating will be vertical and will make an angle of 45* 
with the collimator. Now turn the grating through an angle of 
45“, using the divided circle atUiched to the table of the instru- 
ment, and it will be perpendicular to the collimator. 

iii. 'I’urn the tclescoixi once more into line with the ccjHimalor, 
then by moving it either to the right or left, find the first diffrac'ted 
spectrum on that side. 'I’his, with yellow light, will be a iiair of 
lines very close Kjgether. With one of 'rhorj)e‘s gratings of about 
14,000 lines to the inch, they appear with the usual magnification 
about as far apart as two lines ruled jV*' apart would be when held 
at a distaiu e of about a fool. The screw (' iniisl be adjusted 
until the sj)eclruin is at the sjunc height in the field of the eye- 
piece as the slit appeared. I'he rulings will then be vertical. 

the deviation imaluced by the grating with a 
grating of only 3000 lines to the inch, such as those ruled by 
Nobert, is refiuireil, there is no difficulty in using the first four or 
fiv<‘ dilTrac'tion lines on eac'h side of the centre, the deviation 
being comparatively small. 'Fake three or fi»ur independent 
readings of the central image, and use their mean value. Enter 
the readings in columns as follows ; 

I Onl 

i 

0. 

1. 

2. 

3 - 

4 - 

The last column should he constant. 'Fake its mean value, 

. sin 

then • A = r.--, 

where c is the width of the ruling. 


of S|H:clriini 
- //. 

Keadiim. | De\iation. 

Right. ; T.efl. Right. 

1 

Mean 

Deviation 


1 

! i 

1 

1 

j 

1 
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The width of the ruling of these gratings which have 3001 lines 
to the Paris inch, which is 2*707 cms. is *0009023 cms. 

With the 'Thorpe grating the deviation is so much greater that 
it is only possible to obtain the first two spectra on each side. 
The first one can usually be seen fiiirly easily. The second is 
sometimes so fiiint that it can be found only with difficulty. If 
this is the case, its position should be roughly calculated, using 
the deviation obtained for the first one, and the telescope placed 
in the right position by means of the diviiled circle. 'I'he spectrum 
should now be in the field, and the cross-wire can be set upon the 
lines. As the number of lines to the cm. with a 'Thorpe grating 
is not necessarily the same as that of the original, owing to a 
possible contraction or expansion of the film, it is best to assume 
the value of the wave-length of each of the two sodium lines, and 
to determine the number of lines to the centimetre, or the width 
of the ruling. 'The accuracy of the exjicriment will be shown 
from the agreement or otherwise t)f the results. 'Take at least 
two readings of each line. ICnter the results tlius ; 


Cf^ntral 

Ciru*. 


Hi.si OhUt. 

Di l>. 

Left. Right. L. K. 


Stroiul Onler. 


I.. 


I>i 


K. 


*>2 

I.. K. 


> I. Kciuling't 

! 2. Mean Devia- 
tions 

! 3. Nat. .Sines of 
Devialion> 



In the first line i.s ti) be entered the actual reading.s. 'The 
deviation is found by subtracting the mean reading of the centre 
from each of the others. 'f1ie deviation of the corre.sponding 
lines to right and left of the centre .should be the same, their 
mean is to be entered on the next line. 'The natural sine of this 
is to be found from the table-book and entered on the third line. 
In the la.st line this sine is divided by the order of the spectrum, 
so that the numbers under the columns D| should now be the 
same as should those under the columns D^. Divide the mean 
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sin 0 

of the ‘ ** for I)j by the wave-length of that line, that is 

•000058962, and the mean of the numbers under 1)., by the wave- 
length of that line, *000058902. 'Fhe results should be the same, 
and will be the number of lines to the centimetre. 

183. Second Metbod. Mlnlmnm Deviation Method.— This method 
differs only in that the grating, instead of being adjusted with its 
plane normal to the axis of the collimator, is rotated until the devi- 
ation is a minimum. It has to be set again for minimum deviation 
for each order of the spectrum, and for the readings on the opposite 
side of the central image, (ilso for each colour ; but this setting is 
easily and rapidly accomi)lished, and the readings can be taken 
witli great accuracy. As already shown (p. 249) A is given by 

A = - sin - , 

;/ 2 

where is the deviation and // the order of the spectrum. All 
the other adjustments and the method of taking and working out 
tlie readings are simihar to those of the first method, except that 
in making the preliminary adjustments it is not necessary to turn 
the telescope exactly through 90® or the grating through 45“, and 
therefore it is not net'cssary to lake any scale readings in making 
these adjustments. 

The wave-lengths of the hydrogen lines with the dilBfraction 
grating. 

184. Apparatus. — Iw addition to the spectrometer and grating, 
a Rhumkorff induction coil and a hydrogen tube will be required. 

Experiment . — Having adjusted the grating with the sodium 
flame as already de.scribed, and found the number of lines to the 
centimetre, the sodium flame must be replaced by the hydrogen 
lube. 'Fhis must be set with the narrow i>art of the tube opposite 
and close to the slit. Point the telescope directly towards the 
collimator in order to make sure that this is the case. Then, on 
turning the telescope round, three bright lines will be visible in 
the first spectrum on either side,— a red, a blue and a violet one. 
'Fhe readings can be entered as above directed. It will be 
sufficient to take one reading of each line. Use the width of tbe 
grating already determined. 
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The Reflecting Orating. 

185. Apparattis , — 'Phe original gratings ruled by IVofessor Row- 
land were mostly ruled upon siiceuluin metal with a diamond point. 
Such a grating can be mounted upon a stand similar to the one 
described on page 249 for the tmnsmission grating, with its plane 
perpendicular to the line joining All for the siime reason as 
before. 

Let L)D' 13C the rating and All the wave-front of the incident light, 
P'Q' the wax e-front of the diffracted light. Draw Al/.j on the other 
side of 1)1)', making the same angle xvith DD' as AL.j docs. Then 
it is obvious that the distame from any point L on All to P'Q' 
will be the same as from a corresponding point L'. If LM and 
L|M, be retlo('ied from two successive lines of ilie grating, there 



will be brightness at I* ' if the distance from L', is greater than the 
distance from !/ by a whole wave-length. It is obvious from the 
figure that this distance is 

r c sin 0 ^ sin */>/. 

It will therefore be necesstiry Uj know the angles the grating 
makes with both the telescope and the collimator. It will be 
most convenient to make the latter 45*, which may be done in 
the way already described for the transjiarcnt grating. 'Fhe 
adjustments are all similar to those de.scribed. 'Phe results may 
also be entered in the same way. 
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The Ooncaira Grating. 

186. By ruling a grating on the surfiice on a concave speculum 
mirror, it is possible to obtain a diffraction spectrum without the 
aid of any lenses ; thus the light will proceed from the slit to the 
spectrum without having to pass through any absorbing medium. 
'Fhis is of great importance in researches upon the infra-red or 
ultra-violet portions of the spectrum, to both of which glass is 
strongly absorbeiit. 

It is shown in books on Physical Optics (Eelser, p. 460), that if a 
circle be drawn on the radius of curvature of the mirror as diameter, 
and the slit is adjusted on this circle, the spectrum will also be in 
focus upon the same circle. To realise this in practice the grating is 
usually mounted at one end of a beam, with its axis parallel to the 
beam. 'Fhe eye-piece (or photographic plate; is mounted at the 
opposite end of the same beam, exaetb* at the centre of curvature 
of the mirror. 'I'he radius of curvature of the mirror I'ancl therefore 
the length of the beam) is generally twenty to twenty-five feet. The 
ends of this beam are mounted to slide on two other fixed beams 
at right angles to one another, so that it always forms the hypotenuse 
of a right-angled triangle. .Above the junction of the two fixed beams 
is mounted the slit, which is therefore at the right angle of the 
triangle, and so always lies on the circumference of a circle of which 
the movable beam is a diameter. These gratings require a large 
room to themselves, and are to be found in only a few laboratories. 
For directions for mounting and using these gratings see P/M 
(5), vol. 27, 369 (1889), also P/vi\ A’tiv. So(\ Dublin (i), vol. 8 : 711 
(1898). 

'Phorp has made gratings which have a radius of curvature 
of only two or three feet, which can be used in an ordinary dark 
room, and which are comparatively cheap. 'I'he gratings arc 
celluloid casts of a flat grating mounted on the convex surface 
of a concavo-convex lens. This glass of course absorbs the light 
as an ordinary lens would, and they will not be much if any 
better than an ordinary grating for ultra-violet light. 

I 

187. — The Thorp grating of aboUt two feet radius 
of curvature. Measure the radius of cur\’aturc R of the grating. 
Fix two brass plates, about 6 inches square and thick, at 
this distance R apa^t, by half-inch brass tubes through the 
four corners. T'he grating is to be mounted on one of these. 
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ABCD, and the photographic plate or eye-piece on the other, 
EFGH (Fig. 217). Each plate is to be mounted on pivots 
P, (> : R, S, in the centre of its top and biaioni edges, so as t<» 
be able to rotate about a vertical axis through the middle of its 
face in the frames dcscril)cd below. Fix two lengths of i|" 



angle brass, at right angles to one another, riie) .should ea(‘h be 
about 9' longer than R. 'They (‘an be bra/ed together at the 
corner and .strengthened by a third side of brass tube. I.et them 
have their hollow side upjvnnost forniing a V. In these V's an* 



to slide the frames in which the plates are pivoted. ICach of these 
consists simply of a casting IK! in the form of a solid bar 
about 9 inches long, of which the .section is a right-angled triangle, 
with an arm A rising from one end to a height of a little more 
than six inches and then projecting .some four inches and ending 
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over the centre of the bar (Fig. 218). The pivots of the plates 
carrying the grating and eye-pieces work in holes in the end of 
this arm, D, and in the bar underneath, F, the two holes being in 
the same vertical line. 

The slit can either be mounted on another similar triangular 
bar, and be merely stood in the V, or can be permanently attached 



to the V at the right angle. The slit should in either case be 
mounted on a larger sheet of brass, so as to screen the grating 
from all light except that coming through the slit ; and there 
should be a support at the top for a rod or tube, so that a black 
cloth may be placed over it to exclude all extraneous light. A 
great deal of the .sjxice between the grating and the eye-piece can 
be permanently closed in with sheet zinc or cloth. 

Note that the w’hite image of the slit is formed in the air to the 
left of the apparatus as this is drawn in Fig. 2 1 9. The spectrum 
observed is between the slit and its image. I'he violet end is to 
the left-y yet to pass from the red to the violet the frame carry ing 
the eye-piece ha.s to be moved to the right. The spectrum travels 
twice as fast as the eye-piece. T'his movement may be produced 
by a milled head, as in Fig. 217, or better, by a .screw which 
moves the arm (Fig. 218) and the frame >vith it. 



CHAPTER XI 

INTERFERENCE AND DIFFRACTION 

Interference. 

1 88. The simplest method of producing interference was 
described by Lord Rayleigh in 1 893. Silver two plates of glass ; 
rule a fine line on one, using a knife and straight edge, and two 
parallel lines on the other as close together as possible. Hold the 
double slit so formed close to the eye, and the other a short 
distance away and parallel to it. 'Fhe fringes will be formed on 
the retina. The two glasses may of course be mounted in a tube. 

Instead of silvering a mirror, the red varnish on the back of an 
ordinary .silvered mirror may be removed with alcohol or benzene, 
leaving the silver bare ; the lines may then be made as above, or 
they may be cut in tin-foil pasted on glass ; the cut is best made 
before the paste is quite dry. 

189. It is also not very difficult to arrange a simple experiment to 
show the interference of light with a bi-prism, the only piece of appa- 
ratus required that cannot be easily constructed being the bi>prism, 
and this can be obtained for a small sum. 



Fig. 990 . — Simple Apparatus to observe Interference. A black cloth is to be 
tacked over it. 

Apparatus . — The bi-prism : slit : an eye-piece : supports for 
same. Cut a board about i foot long and 4 inches broad. 
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Fasten to this board three upright bl(x:ks, each about 4 inches 
scjuarc with a hole about 1 inch in diameter through the 
centre of each ; the hole should just fit the eye-piece. Fix one 
of the blocks at each end of the l>oard and one in the centre, 
with a single screw each, so that they may 
be rotated if desired, and also so that they 
may easily be placed at other distances from 
one another, (ilue a piece of velvet 01 smooth- 
faced cloth to the face <jf the central block. For 
the slit two pieces of printers* “rule” will do 
excellently, each about 2 inches long. Fasten 
one against the outside of the end block so that 
its edge is along the vertical diameter of the 
hole. Clip the other against the block under 
a spring of stout brass wire, it may then be 
adjusted to any desired distance from the fixed 
one, and the width of the slit varied. Clip the 
bi-prism in the same way against the central 
block under wire springs. A piece of black clr>th should be cut 
to just cover in the sjKice between the blocks, and tacked to the 
upper surface of each block, so that the hand may be inserted at 
either side to adjust the bi-jirism. 

Set the apixiratus up op{K>site a good sodium flame, look 
through the centre of the hole in which the eye-piece is to be 
inserted and move the bi-prism sideways, until its ridge is in a 
line with the slit, when two images of the slit will be seen : one 
in each half of the bi-prism. On moving the head slightly to the 
right or left, one of the images will reach the ridge of the bi-prism 
and will be cut off. If the ridge of the bi-prism is exactly 
liarallel to the slit (if, for instance, they are both exactly vertical), 
this image will be cut off along its whole length at the same 
instant ; but, if they are not ixirallel, it will be cut off gradually, 
beginning, say, at the top. 'The bi-prism must be turned round 
until it is exactly parallel to the slit. Now insert the eye-piece, 
and the fringes should be seen. Very carefully roUite the bi-prism 
to and fro, and see if they can be improved ; also see if by adjusting 
the width of the slit they can be improved. It will be found that 
if the slit is too wide they disappear, whilst, of course, if it is too 
narrow there will not be sufficient light to see them. The experi- 
ment should, if possible, be performed in a dark room. The 
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sodium flame must be very bright to give good effects. Instead 
of the sodium flame, it may be }x>inted at an incandescent gas 
light, when the fringes due to white liglit will be seen. As the 
incandescent light is much brighter than the sodium flame, these 
are much more easily seen than the ones due to the sodium. 
They are, however, less numerous, only four or five being visible 

with white light, whereas forty or 
fifty can be seen with the sodium 
flame. 

'I'he most important thing in this 
ex|H‘riment is to adjust the bi-prism 
(xirallcl to the slit. L^nless this is 
done nothing but diffraction fringes 
will be visible. 

'Fo make the final adjustment 
of the hi-prism easily, .some more 
sensitive means of rotating it is 
wanted. If a piece of wood, some- 
what snuiller than the block, be 
fastened to its fare by a single screw, .S, as in Fig. 222, and the 
bi-prism attached to thi.s, it can l^c rotated about this screw ; 
and by attaching an ordinary levelling screw, L, to the side of 
the block, a very slow motion can be obtained, the wood being 
kept against the end of the levelling .screw by an elastic l)and, 
E. 'Fhe bi-prism can stand on a small ledge attached to this 
block, being held in |X)siiion by wire springs, 1 ',, 'F^. If the 
hole in the block, that is to carry the slit, be made to fit the inner 
tube of the collimator, that slit can of course be u.sed, though 
owing to the small height of the slit it will be at a sacrifice 
of light. 

DilEraction Experiments. 

190. Apparatus , — A similar piece of apparatus to that already 
described for the interference experiments can be used for the 
diffraction experiments, but with the distance, from the block 
carrying the .slit to the central block, increased to 18 inches. No 
adjusting screw will be needed on the central block. I'he 
bi-prism is to be replaced by pieces of thin wood inch s(}uare 
and I inch thick, each having a hole about ^ inch in diameter 



Fig. 22?.— -Mount for Di-prism. 
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through its centre. They should be blackened and fitted as 
follows : 

A. A piece of printer^ ruk fastened vertically to the face with 
shellac varnish. 

B. Break off -J inch of the {K^ints of four sewing needles of 
different sfjjes, and attach these, at intervals of inch, vertically 
to the face so that the four points are on a horizontal diameter. 

C. I), E. 'fhree pieces of thin sheet zinc about i inch square 
with circular holes about inch, inch, inch in diameter. 
T'he holes must \^c drilled iJerfectly clean, preferably by twist 
drills, all burrs being carefully removed. 

F. A flat spectacle glass is to he fastened against the face, and 
on the wood side are to be attached 4 or 5 clean and new bicycle 



balls of different diameters, from J inch downwards. The selec- 
tion of these .should be as spherical as possible : they can be 
attached with a single drop of very thick .shellac vamish,_or by 
red wax ; (if course, the varnish must be entirely hidden by the 
balls. 

G. A variable slit made as before with one fixed piece of brass 
rule, and another clipped by a wire spring. 

H, I. Pieces of fine wire gauze of about 70 and 150 strands to 
the inch respectively. 

K. A piece of perforated zinc. 

L. Two pieces of thin knitting needle fixgd iiarallel to one 
another. 

For the end block, in addition to the slit (which will be used 
with numbers A, G, only), a circular aiierture will be required. 
This can be drilled in a piece of zinc alxnit i inch square, and 
should be about inch in diameter. It can be inserted under 
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the nv'ire spring, the slit being opened sufficiently to allow the 
light to pixss. 

Pointing the apparatus at a strong light, sketch the appearance 
seen in the eye-piece with each piece of apparatus, A — K. If it 
can be pointed at the sun, the fringes will be far more brilliant. 

When using the slit with numbers A, G and L, care must be 
taken that the slit and the edges are accurately tKirallel to obtain 
the best effects. 

The Bi-prism with the Spectrometer, used instead of 
an Optical Bench. 

19 1. Apparatus , — An ordinary spectrometer with the table that 
usually carries the prism mounted on levelling screws ; a bi-prism 
having a more obtuse angle than usual : ^ sodium flame. 

Remove the lenses from both ndlimator and telescope. Set 
up the bi-prism on the small levelling table, with its refracting 
edge coinciding with the axis of the instrument (/.<’. over the 
centre of the table), and with its plane perpendicular to the line 



Flo. 224. — Speciruinfcter arraiifieii to intcrf*:rencu Friii*,'vN uUh a Hi-pri.sni. Thu 

collimator has Ijccii removed, and replai'cd by a shoit tube carrying a wouden ring, 
W, W, on which a olit. S, of printerb’ rule is* mounted. The rule is muuuletl like a 
parallel ruler, so that it.>> uidth may be adjusted. 


joining two of the screws. 'Fhese two .screws .should be in the 
hole and slot respectively of the s|>cctrometer table (p. 117). 'Fhe 
third .screw will then enable the bi-prism to be rotated slowly in 
its own plane, and thus allow the refracting edge to be set 
accurately parallel to the slit of the instrument. 

^The lines given by an ordinary bi-prism, so far from the slit as this has to lie, 
are too fine, and generally cannot lx* seen nt all ; the ordinary bi-prism may Ije 
used, if the slit is brought near it. as in Fig. 224. 
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Remove the eye-piece from the telescope, point it directly 
opposite the collimator, and look through it, when two images 
of the slit should be visible, one in each half of the bi-prism. 
By moving the eye, one of these can be caused to reach the 
refracting edge, and if the slit is {iaralle] to this edge, it will 
disappear from tcip to bottom at the same instant. ’ If far out, 
rotate the collimator tube ; but, if nearly correct, adjust with the 
levelling screw of the prism table. Replace the eye-piece, cover 
up the centre of the instrument with a piece of black velvet, 
and the fringes should be visible. A slight adjustment of the 
levelling screw, and of the width of the slit, will make them 
perfectly distinct. 'Fhe distance apart of the bands will be equal 
to the distance, />, from the axis of rotation to the cross-wire, 
multiplied by the circular measure of the angle, through which 
the telescope has to be moved to |>ass from one band to the next, 
and this can be easily determined. 1'he distance ajiart of the 
image and the slit can be found by multiplying the distance, 
from the bi-prism to the slit, by the circular measure of the sum 
of the deviations produced by the halves of the bi-prism. 

TI1US, we retjuire to measure : 

(i) 'rhe distance, <1, from the bi-prism to the slit. 

(ii) 'I'he distance, from the axis of the instrumeilt (which 
must coincide wilh the edge of the bi-prism), to the cross-wire of 
the telescope. 

(iii) 'Fhe angular distance, 61, from line to line. 

(iv) 'Fhe angular distance. A, .subtended at the edge of the bi- 
prism by the images formed in the halves of the bi-prism. 

'Fhe first two of these measurements are straightforward, though 
it is necessary to caution the student to be e.xceedingly careful in 
measuring the distance to the cross-wire of the telescope not to 
destroy it, as it is formed of two very delicate fibres. 

'Fo find the angular distance, 6^, a .series of 10 or 12 lines 
should be selected which are as clear as possible, and free from 
diffraction fringes which, it will be remembered, are superixised 
upon the interference lines. Set the cross-wire on the extreme 
line of the set selected, and take the reading of the vernier. 
Move the telescope, using the tangent screw so that fhe cross-wire 
is carried across the field, counting the lines as they pass. Again 
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take the reading of the extreme line on the other side. The 
difference divided by the number of intervals will give the angular 
width of each. 

To obtain the angular distance, A, subtended by the images 
formed in the halves of the bi-prism, the lenses must be replaced 
in both collimator and telescope, and the instrument focussed for 
parallel light, by one of the methods in § 93. T'hen on {xiinting 
the telescope at the collimator with the bi-prism in position, two 
images of the distant slit will be observed. Set the cross-wire 
on each of these in succession and take the two readings. I'he 
difference will be the angle A reejuired. 


It is proved in )xx)ks on Physical Optics that if c be the distance 
l^etween the two images of the slit, .r be the linear distance apart of 
the interference fringes, and // the distance from the slit to the plane 
in which the fringes arc produced, the wave-length A is given by 


In our case the distance apart of the images of the slit c becomes 

rt . A . ^ 'since A will be given in degrees by the spectrometer scale), 
loo 

.r will Ik* , whilst // equals </4*A 

loo 


.Substituting we obtain : 




As the interference fringes are very faint, owing to the small 
vertical height of the ctjllimator slit, their distance ajxirt is very 
difficult to obtain ; for, if the instrument is well covered in .so 
as to see the fringes with the greatest distinctness, the cross-wire 
is generally invisible ; whilst, if sufficient scattered light lie allowed 
to enter the telescope to illuminate the cross-wire, the fringes 
become invisible. By lifting and dropping the covering over the 
spectrometer table, the slit and the fringes can be seen alter- 
nately, and the cross-wire approximately adjusted upon a line. 
Of course, if the ordinary slit of the collimator be replaced by a 
temporary one of a vertical height as great as the diameter of the 
tube will allow, this difficulty will not be .so great. 

It is very important that the sodium flame .should be as bright 
as possible. A good flame is produced by bending an iron wire 
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of about number 22 B.W.G. into a circle about \ an inch in 
diameter, and coating the wire with a little asbestos, which is then 
dipped into a strong solution of salt in water. If this is placed 
over the top of a Bunsen burner so that the flame passes through 
the centre of the ring, it will everywhere be in the hottest part 
of the flame, and will give a jx>werful light which will last for a 
long time. 


Lloyd’s Mirror with the Spectrometer. 

Apparatus. — Sficctromcter ; prism ; sodium flame ; white light 
incandescent gas). 

192. Remove the lenses of collimator and telescope, and place 
a prism on the levelling table, w'ith one face across a diameter and 



{larallel to the line joining two of the screws. Turn the table 
until this face is nearly parallel to the axis of the collimator. 
Remove the eye-piece, and, looking through the tube, turn the 
table until an image of the slit illuminated by the sodium flame 
is seen in this flice of the prism, almost coincident with the slit 
itself. With the third levelling screw, adjust the face of the 
prism until t|iis image is {xirallel to the slit. 

Replace the eye-piece, and the interference fringes should be 
visible. 'They can be finally adjusted with the levelling screw of 
the table. Observe the effect of a slight rotation of the prism. 
As this will alter the distance from the slit to its image as seen 
in the face of the prism, it will also alter the width of the inter- 
ference fringes. The reading of the width of the bands may, if 
desired, be taken and treated as before. The distance of the 
slit from its image is more difficult to determine, as it depends 
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upon the relative ywsition of the face of the prism and the axis 
of the collimator. 'I'hus, the insertion of the len.ses will have to 
be made without disturbing either of these. This being done, the 
distance can be found and treated as before. As, however, these 
readings are very trying to the eyes, it is better to be content with 
the adjustment and observation of the fringes. 

193. Replace the sodium flame by white light, and insert a piece 
of mica or micro-cover glass perpendicular to the reflecting face 
of the prism, so that the direct light from the slit has to f)ass 
through the mica on its way to the eye-piece. 'Phis will shift 
the centre of the system of fringes and enable it to be seen. 
Note that in white light the central band is black. 

Diffraction with the Spectrometer. 

194. Apparatus . — As in the last Experiment ; the objects of 
Experiment, § 190, and an extra ring, W', NV (Fig. 225), fitted with 
A pin-hole. 

In the sime way, the straight edge and narnnv wire may be 
observed with the .spectrometer, and their fringes sketc hed. Either 
of these diffraction experiments can be arranged as easily or even 
more conveniently than with the oplic'al bench, as the instrument 
can be so easily ccjvered in, a point i)f great impe^rtance. 

Replace the slit by a pin-hole, either by (Opening its jaws and 
fixing a piece of tin fcjil over them with a hole in it ; or, very 
much better, by withdrawing the lube carrying the slit, and 
replacing it by a tube with a pin-hole properly drilled in thin 
brass. Examine the circular ajicrture, opariue di.se, and others 
of the set A to 1 on p. 261. All the.se diffraction experiments 
must be performed with the lenses of the tele.scope and of the 
cpllimator removed. 

Herschers Diffraction Experiments with the Telescope. 

195. Apparatus . — Spectrometer with a pin-hole in place of the 
.slit of the collimaUir ; <*ircular .stojxs of varying size to pull over 
the objective of the telescope ; triangular ai)erture.s ; perforated zinc. 

A pin-hole mounted at the principal focus of the lens of the 
collimator is eciuivalent to a distant star and gives a beam of 
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light which is parallel, not only in a vertical plane, as is the case 
with the slit, but is fxirallel in all azimuths. When a star is 
observed by a telescope, if the objective is a good one and well 
corrected for spherical aberration, the image will consist of a 
central bright disc surrounded by diffraction rings. The size of 
this disc, and the relative intensity of the disc and rings, depend 
upon the ratio of the diameter of the glass to its focal length. 
When the aperture is small the disc will be large, and the bright- 
ness of the rings will also be comi)arablc with that of the disc. 
As the aperture of the lens is increased, the disc and rings shrink 
and a greater proportion of the light is concentrated into the disc 
itself. 

'I'hese effects can be easily observed by reducing the aperture 
of the telescofie of the spectrometer with diaphragms containing 
circular holes of varying size. 'I'he collimator must be adjusted 
so that the pin-hole shall be at its prin('i|)al focus and the tele- 
scope focussed upon it. If the lenses of both collimator and 
telescope are good and the telescope is sharply focussed, even 
wiiliout any reduction of its aperture, a diffraction ring will be 
faintly visible, surrounding the image of the pin-hole. Now 
reduce the aperture by a diaphragm with a J" hole. The 
diffraction ring will be much more clearly visible and will be 
larger; it should be (juite circular. Use next an aperture J" in 
diameter, then J, I'nd so on. The effect upon the disc and 
diffraction rings can thus be traced and the above statements 
verified. If other than circular apertures are used, the diflraction 
will vary accordingly ; for instance, place a diaphragm with an 
aperture the shape of an equilateral triangle about J" side over 
the lens of the telescope and a series of circles will appear in the 
form of a star with six arms. 

A regular series of apertures such as those in a piece of per- 
forated zinc will produce a strong diffraction effect. A series of 
irregular apertures punched at random will give circular diffraction 
patterns. 'Fliese diapliragms can be made of metal or card, but 
the easiest material to make them from is stout tinfoil (/.c. sheet 
lead about No. 28 B.W.G.). 
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ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XI 

1 . Adjust the bi-prism as in Experiment, § 189, using an incandescent 
gas light (instead of adjusting them with a scxiium flame, and after- 
wards substituting the white liglit). 

2 . Alter the position of the block carr>*ing the bi-prisni (Fig. 220), 
placing it about 4 inches from the one carrying the slit. Obtain the 
(fringes, and see that they are much larger than before. 

3 . Remove the screw from the central block (Fig. 222), and insert 
the wire gauze object (Fig. 223). While looking through the eye-piece, 
gradually slide the block along the bench towards the slit. See that 
the fringes slowly close in. 

4 . In a dark room, look at a distant bright point of light (an arc, if 
possible, or an incandescent gas light behind a small rircular aperture), 
and hold first a hair, and then a straight edge, in iront of the eye 
Observe and draw the diflraction fringes. 

5 . Obtain a piece of old plate-glass, which has been scratched by 
repeated cleaning, and hold it near the eye while looking at a distant 
bright point. Diflraction fringes will be formed along lines which seem 
radial to the distant bright light. Plxplain these. 

6. On withdrawing the eye, and fixing the attention upon the glass 
plate, bright lines will be seen which seem concentric with the distant 
point. Explain these. 

7 . Hold a small bunch of glass wool, or ordinary curly wool, near 
the eye, and observe it in the light of a distant arc, or the sun. A 
number of tiny circular coloured rings will be visible. Withdraw' it a 
greater distance, and see that the wtK>l forms numerous point images 
of the source of light, and that each of these point images when the 
wool is brought nearer, gives rise to a tiny circular system of rings. 
(These rings can frequently be seen on a sunny day in the loose nap 
of a woolly coat, or in the eyebrow s.) 



CHAPTER XII 

FURTHER EXPERIMENTS ON INTERFERENCE 

The Optical Bench and Accessories. 

1 96. The Bench. — 'Fo obtain any measurement of the fringes which 
are produced by interference, a firm and easily adjustable optical 
bench is a necessity owing to the delicacy of the fringes. The 
benches usually a kind of lathe bed furnished with sliding stands. 
These stands should be perfectly rigid, and for some experiments 
should be cajjable of being clamped. Four stands will be required. 
'Fhe first w'ill carr>’ the slit, the next the bi-prism or other .similar 
apparatus, another the micrometer eye-piece. The fourth stand 
w'ill be required temporarily to carry a lens which is used to form 
an image of the two slits. One or more of the.se stands usually 
has a rack motion to rai.se or lower the head, and a clamp. If 
this is the case, care must be taken that the clamp is free before 
the rack is u.setl, or the teeth will be torn off. 

One at least of the heads of the first two stands must have a 
means of rotation in its own plane by a tangent screw, or similar 
device, as it i.s impo.ssible to perfect the adjustments without this 
.screw ; indeed it generally forms the most important adjustment. 
One stand must have a tmnsver.se motion to allow the head to be 
moved out of line with the other stands for some two inches, and 
should either move in a perfectly fitted dove-tail slide, or on a 
geometrical slide, and be able to be clamped in any position. If 
the movement is produced by a screw, it is an advantage in one 
or two experiments to have this of definite pitch, with a divided 
head. The eye-piece must be a positive one, with a fine single 
spider-line in its focal plane. To avoid back lash the readings 
must always be taken in one direction only. 

The slit must have true knife edges, either of steel or quartz, 
which can be adjusted to any width. If they are of steel a greasy 
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rag should be kept to rub them over after use, especially when 
working with a sodium flame. 

197. The light is of very great importance in interference work. 
A good bunsen is e.ssential, with a large supply of air. If the salt is 
supplied on wire gauze it should be on very fine gau/e, i)referably 
of platinum, and it must only be allowed to touch the edge of the 
flame. I'lie light depends upon the vaporisation of the salt, and 
therefore upon the temperature of the flame. If the gau/e ij% 
allowed to penetrate far into the flame it will lower the tempera- 
ture and prevent a proper vaporisation of the 
salt, and the light will he very poor. 'Fhe 
gau/.e shoulil touch the flame edge-wise as 
seen from the bench, that is the edge of the 
gauze should be |)arallel to the length of 
the bench : it should lout'h the flame about 
y above the top of the burner. good 
light can be t)btained by making a ring of 
wire, about half an incrli in diameter, c oaled 
with aNbestos fibre. 'This is then di])ped 
in powdered rock salt, or in a strong salt 

solution, and supported so as to encircle 

Fio. 226.-sotiium iJsht. the flame from a bunsen burner (or the 
burner of an incandescent gas light) about 
a quarter of an inch above the burner. The flame must be 
protected from draught by a metal «.‘himney, cut away where 
necessary to allow the flame tc^ be seen and the gauze to be 
inserted. 

Powdered /vvX* sa// is muc h better than common siilt, as it docs 
not splutter on to the bench so much. A sheet of glass between 
the flame and the slit, whilst in no way spoiling the light, is a 
great protection to the slit and brass w<jrk, which the salt will 
very readily attack. 

When the adjustments arc complet(;d and l)efore taking the 
readings, it is always advisable to replenish the salt, and to see 
that the light is as good as possible. 

198. The Lens above referred to for producing an image of the 
slits in the focal plane of the eye-piece should be a good one. 
A single lens is frequently supplied with the bench, this is quite 
useless for the purpose. A good photographic lens should be 
obtained. It should have a focal length of about 5 inches (a 
“quarter-plate” lens). It ought to give a good definition with 
full aperture. It should be so mounted that it projects somewhat 
beyond the base of the stand and can be rotate(l easily to face 
either w’ay. 
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199. The Bi-prlsm. T'his is a piece of worked glass, flat on one 
face, and rising to a slight ridge along the centre of the other 
face. The angle at the ridge is about one degree. 

200. Lloyd’s Mirror. A piece of plane unmounted black glass is 
sufficient f(jr this. It can be attached to the head of the stand 
with the transverse motion by three 
little pellets of wax or plasticenc. It is, 
however, better if mounted on a sejiarate 
head of its own, which need have no 
adjustment. "Fo avoid distortion the 
mirror should be held loosely by three 
clips (Fig. 227), against which it is pressed 
by two springs (shown by the dotted lines) 
in the form of arcs of circles. One of 
these springs must press at its middle 
against the Imck of the mirror, its ends 
resting against the supporting plates. 'I'he 
other spring must press the mirror with 
its ends just behind the clips, and its 
middle must press against the brass plate. 

'File clamp by which this is to be attached to the stands 
of the bench may most conveniently he in front as shown 

in the figure, so that 
the plane of the mirrors 
is in line with the axis 
of tlie stand. 

201. Fresners Mirrortk 
'Fhese are two pieces 
of black glass about two 
inches square, they arc 
usually mounted on a 
separate head. The 
mirrors are carried in 
small brass frames 
which can be adjusted 
by screws from the 
back of each mirror. 

Fio. 928.— Fresner.s Mirror*. OllC of these frames is 

mounted to rotate on 
the points of two screws, the axis of rotation being in the plane 
of the front surfiice of the mirror, and coincident with the edge 
of the mirror. The other frame is mounted to press against three 
screws against which it is pressed by a spring (at the centre of the 
triangle formed by these screws) ; the screws enable the plane of 




Khj. 227.— Lloyd's Mirror. 
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this mirror to be adjusted to coincide exactly with the plane* 
of the first mirror. I'hen by rotation of the first mirror about 
the axis above described, the mirrors can be set at any inclination 

to each other, and the axis of 




rotation will be the line of inter* 


section of their planes. 

Fig. «9.-Bi.piaie. . Bi-iUata IS made from a 

piece of [parallel glass about two 
inches by one, which is cut in halves, and after the edges have 
been bevelled the two halves are cemented together again so as 


to form a slight angle with one another. It is placed in the 
ordinary head. 


Determination of the Wave-length of Sodium 
Light with the Bi-prism. 

Apparatus, — 'I'he optical bench ; the bi-prism ; sodium flame ; 
a white light ; a good photographic lens of about 5 inches focal 
length ; millimetre scale. 

203. Preliminaiy AAtnatment. Set up tiie sodium flame with the 
slit, the bi-prism, and the eye-piece in a line ; the stand carrying the 
slit being at one end of the l>ench, the bi-i)rism about 6" or S'' 
from it, and the eye-piece about another 6" or 8" away. Withdraw 
the eye-piece from its tube, look through the tube and see that 
the flame i.s properly lighting the slit. W'ith the transverse motion 
of the stand carrying the bi-prism, adjust the bi-prism until its 
ridge is in line with the slit, so that by a slight movement of the 
eye the slit may be seen in either half of the. bi-prism. Set the 
slit as nearly vertical and the plane of the bi-prism as nearly 
perpendicular to the axis of the instrument as possible. Then on 
looking through the tube of the cye-piecc, if the head is slowly 
moved sidew'ays, one of the images of the slit will reach the ridge 
of the bi-prism. If this ridge is parallel to the slit, the whole 
length of the slit will reach it at the .same instant, and moving the 
eye a little further it will disappear at the same instant. If the 
ridge is not quite parallel to the slit, this disappearance will occur 
first, either at the top or bottom of the slit ; adjust the tangent 
screw until this no longer happens. This can be done most 
accurately, finally, by placing the eye .so that the slit has almost 
disappeared from one half of the bi-prism, and by then noticing 
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whether the light is equally intense along its length. On moving 
the eye the other way, a similar disappearance of the slit seen in 
the other half of the bi-prism should occur. With the eye in the 
centre of the eye-piece tube, two slits will now be seen, equi- 
distant from and parallel to the ridge of the bi-prism. The slit 
should be almost closed. Now replace the eye-piece in its tube 
and look through. If the preliminary adjustments have been 
carefully performed, both the interference and diffraction fringes 
will be visible. 

To see these fringes properly, either the experiment should be 
conducted in a dark room, or the apparatus must be covered in 
so that no light may reach the eye-piece but that coming from 
the slit. If the experiments are not performed in a dark room, 
much time will be saved if a sheet of black card about a foot 
square, with a hole two inches in diameter in the centre, is 
attached to the head of the stand carrying the slit, and a second 
similar card to the eye-piece, by thin wire. Two thin w'ooden 
rods ' can be laid across from one of these to the other at their 
upper corners, and a piece of black velveteen spread over them, 1 
reaching down to the table, />r the velveteen may be held in place 
and prevented from sagging by securing it to the cards or stands 
with ordinary gentleman's tie-clips. This will allow the hand to 
be inserted to adjust the tangent screw's without admitting any 
appreciable amount of light. It is obvious that a very much 
better result ciin be obtained in a dark room, as the pupil of the 
eye will then be larger, and therefore the faint light forming the 
interference fringes w'ill be more readily perceived. 

204. Final A4)nstment. — If the fringes are not seen at all upon in- 
serting the eye-piece, the preliminar>’ adjustment must be repeated ; 
when once found the fringes can be made distinct with the eye- 
piece in. Having covered the apparatus in, look through the 
eye-piece and very slowly turn the tangent-screw' one way or the 
other, watching the effect upon the fringes. They will usually be , 
found to be greatly improved by a slight motion of the screw. 

1 In place of wooden rods, a pair of parallel brass tubes .about x cm. diameter 
and say 50 cms. long, fixed at one end about xo cms. apart into a brass cross-bar. 
and telescoping into a pair of similar tubes of slightly greater diameter can be 
used. In this way the length can be varied from 50 to about ^ cms., and over 
a long range it can always be made exactly to reach from the eye-piece to the slit. 
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The slit will probably have to be still further narrowed. It is 
easy to determine the best width for the slit ; when it is too wide 
there is a bla/e of light, but the fringes are very hazy ; when too 
narrow, the fringes will be sharp, but it will not be i^ossible to see 
the cross-wire and adjust it ujani them. 'I’he eye-piece should be 
pushed in or out until the cross-wire is in focus. 'I'he cross-wire 
must be rotated until it is {larallel to the fringes. Usually some 
dozen or twenty fringes in the centre of the field can be siiarply 
distinguished, 'fhese will be <'ontinued on either side by other 
fringes superposed upon the diffraction fringes, which makes it 
difficult to observe them. If the fringes are too fine they may 
be made larger, either by bringing the bi-prism nearer to the slit, 
or by withdrawing the eye-piece to a greater distance from the 
bi-prism. Hoth of these involve certain disadvantages. W'ith 
drawing the eye-piece will diminish the amount of light, but if 
the light is [Kiwerful enough tliis is the better way. Placing the 
bi-prism nearer the slit increases the size of the fringes, by making 
the apjxirent distance between the two images of the slit smaller. 
As this distance will have to be measured, any decrease in it will 
mean an increased percentage error in its determination, 'fhe 
larger it can be kept the better. 

205. Resume of above Adjustments. — i. Remr)ve the eye-piece, look 
through its tube and see that the bi-prism, slit, and flame arc in 
line, so that two images of the slit can be seen, one in each half 
of the bi-prism, both well illuminated. 

ii. Set the bi-prism and slit vertical, and adjust them parallel to 
one another, by seeing that the image of the slit seen in a half of 
the bi-prism vanishes at the same instant throughout its length as 
the eye is moved transversely. 

iii. Insert the eye-piece, cover up the ap|)aratus if not working 
in a dark room, and see if the fringes are visible. If not repeal ii. 
If visible, adjust the tangent-screw and the width of the slit to 
obtain the best possible definition. 

iv. If the fringes are too narrow, withdraw the eye-piece stand 
as far as the illumination will allow. 

These adjustments shciuld be entirely thrown out, and repeated 
several time.s,. until starting wdth the apparatus entirely out of 
adjustment, the fringes can be found in one or two oninutes. 
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206. Fringes with White Ught — The scxlium flame may be replaced 
by an ordinary flame, the best being an incandescent gas light, 
and the coloured fringes due to white light will be visible. A 
sketch approximately to scale, showing the distribution of the 
interference and diffraction fringes, and the arrangement of the 
colours should be made. 'Fhe fringes may be found with the white 
light at once by the same steps as above. They are of course best 
seen with an arc lamp or sunlight as source of light. 

Determination of Wave-Length. 

207. 'Fhe following measurements have to be made : 

i. 'Fhe distance between the two images of the slit formed 

by the bi"prism. 

ii. 'J'he width of the fringes. 

iii. 'I'he distance d from the slit to the cross-wire of the 

eye-piece. 

Having seen that it is possible to set the cross-wire upon the 
fringes — that is, that the cross-wire is visiide and the fringes large 
enough to measure— -it Is better to find the distance c between the 
images of the slit before proceeding to determine the width of the 
fringes. If this is not done the time is fretpiently wasted, for it may 
be found impossible to determine c with(iut rearranging the 
apparatus, begin then with the determination of the distance 
apart of the images of the slit. 

208. To find c.— For this a good photographic objective will be 
needed as already mentioned. AMthdraw the stand carrying the 
eye-piece to the extreme end of the bench, but be careful not to 
disturb in the slightest degree either the bi-prism or the slit. 
Place the lens between the bi-prism and the eye-piece, and adjust 
it to form a reduced image of the slits in the focal plane of the 
eye-piece. If any difficulty is found in this, hold a sheet of white 
juiper against the eye-piece to act as a screen, and focus the slits 
upon it. A very slight movement either of the lens or eye-piece 
will now bring them into focus, W ithout moving the eye-piece, 
move the lens until an enlarged image of the slits is formed. 

It may be found that this would reiiuire the lens to be brought 
nearer the slit than the stand of the bi-prism will admit. If 
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this is so, put the lens as near as possible to the slit, and bring 
the eye-piece up until it is in focus. Make sure that you have 
the en/arged image by sliding the lens once more^ towards the 
eye-piece (without moving the latter) until a diminished image is 
again formed. If an enlarged image cannot be obtained, either 
a longer focus lens must be used, or the bi-prism stand must be 
placed nearer the slit. Let c be the distance bct>veen the images 
vre wish to determine, and r, the distance between the reduced 
images formed by the lens at the eye-piece, and u and v the 
distances from the princi|)iil ]x>ints of the lens to the slit and 

eye-piece respectively, then 

If the lens be moved until the enlarged image is formed, and 

be the width of this image, then as // and v are now interchanged 

Therefore - =-^’; and 'riuis u and v will not 

have to be determined. 'J'he accuracy of this method depends 
upon the ability to focus the image perfectly. If a very slight 
movement of the lens does not at once affect their definition so 
that the position of the lens can be determined accurately, the 
lens is not good enough for the purpose. 'I’o find Cj and Co, u.se 
the micrometer cye-picce, being aireful to take the readings in 
one direction only in order to avoid the l>ack lash of the screw. 
At least four independent determinations of c should be made, 
the eye-piece being moved between each set of readings, each 
time about a centimetre. If the error is large, a still greater 
number of readings will be necessary, 'fhe mean of the.se read- 
ings is to be used. The best readings will be obtained when 
c, and Cg, and therefore u and are nearly equal. 

209. Alternative Method for detenninliig c. — If the focal length of 
the lens is too small, it may he impossible to place it sufficiently 
near the slit to obtain an enlarged image at all. In this case ccan 

c ti 

.still be determined from the equation if « and v can be 

found. Therefore, having placed the lens .so as to obtain the 
diminished image and found its width Cj, measure the distance 
from the slit to the nearest part of the mount of the lens, and 
also from the cros.s-wire to the end of the mount nearest it. The 
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distances of the principal points from the ends of the lens mount 
can be determined as described under heading of “Compound 
Lenses,” § 132, and added to these two distances ; this will give 
u and V. 

Fairly accurate values of // and v are obtained by measuring 
to the diaphragm of the lens from the slit and the cross-wire 
respectively. 

Great care is required in tneasurin^i^ to the cross^wire not to push 
anything up the tube to break it. It will be quite near enough if 
u and V are measured to the nearest millimetre. Again, at least 
four determinations should be made. 

It is usually in the measurement of the distance c that the 
greatest error appears. 

210. To find z. 

See that the light is in the very best condition. Remove 
the lens used in the last determination, and withdraw the eye- 
piece stand as far as the illumination will allow ; again being 
careful not to disturb the other two stands. If the fringes are 
not distinct, the tangent screw may be readjusted, as may also 
the width of the slit. 

Let us suppose that there are some fifteen fringes sharply 
defined. Commence at one end, take the reading for each fringe 
across the field. It is very easy in making these readings to miss 
one fringe, and the series of readings should be examined to see 
if there is any sudden jump, and be numbered accordingly. Care 
will have to be exercised that the eye-piece head is not displaced 
by the hand in rotating the screw\ It should of course be firmly 
clamped. 

Arrange the readings thus : 


No. of Reading Reading Reading Piflference Width of 
fringe. on scale. on head. in cms. of readings, six bands. 



If fifteen readings are taken the first reading should be sub- 
tracted from the seventh, the second from the eighth, and so on. 
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and the mean taken. 'This will give the average value for the 
width of six fringes. 'Phese numbers are to be entered in the 
last column, and the mean at the foot of the column. 

Or read each of the first five fringes, then without taking 
readings move the cross-wire on (counting carefully) to the eleventh 
fringe, and read the eleventh to the fifteenth fringes. Enter 
them as above and subtract the first from the eleventh, the 
second from the twelfth and so on. 'I'he difference will he the 
width of ten fringes, and ',\,th of the moan will be the probable 
width of one fringe. 

2 11. The distance from the slit to the cross-wire of the eye-piece. - 

'Phis may be taken with sufficient accuracy with an ordinary milli- 
metre scale, i'he distance from the .slit to the iirass work of the 
nearest point of the eye piece should be measured, and the distanci 
from this point to the cro.ss-wire ailded. 'Phe cross-wire is usually 
mounted at the end of a short tube. 'Phis tube can be w’ithdra^\n 
and its length fouiKl without ttmehing the cross-wire. Ofi no 
acantnt must any p<'ncil or rod be inserted in the tubt\ as it would 
be almost certain to de>troy tlu.* cross-wire. If these distances 
are found to the nearest millimetre it uill be sufficient. 

'Phe wave-length can now be found from the formula 



Lloyd's Mirror. 

2 12. Preliminary Experiments. 

Apparatus . — 'Phe (Optical bench, with slit and eyc-|)iece (page 
196) : Lloyd's mirror (page 271) ; sodium flame and white light ; 
millimetre .scale ; black velveteen. 

Adjustment — 'Phe mirror must be nicmnted on the stand which 
carried the bi-prism in the last experiment, with its plane vertical 
and parallel to the optical bench. 'Phe stand must be set by its 
"transverse motion so that the plane of the mirror shall contain 
nearly, when produced, the .slit and the cross-wfire of the eye-piece. 
Remove the eye-piece and look through its tube. 'I’he slit should 
be seen directly and its image be visible in the mirror. If this is 
not the case and if the image and the slit do not appear very 
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close together, either the mirror may be moved forward or back- 
ward with the tangent screw, or the head carrying the mirror may 
be slightly rotated round a vertical axis, and then again clamped. 

TYiq slit and its image have to be perfectly parallel to one 
another. 'Phis adjustment can be made by inclining the mirror, 
if it is mounted with adjusting screws, or if not by using the 
tangent screw on the stand carrying the slit. The images can 
usually be set sufficiently parallel by eye (especially if the slit and 
its image are brought very close to one another by the transverse 
motion), for the interference bands to be at once seen on inserting 
the eye-piece. Now look through the eye-piece, and even if the 
fringes are invisible, we know- that the slit and mirror are 
practically parallel, and therefore that a very slight motion of the 
tangent screw must make them so. It is therefore easy to find 
them, and to obtain well-defined lines. 

"I’hc effect of an alteration in the distance apart of the slit and 
its image can be very readily observed with this apparatus. 
Looking through the eye-piece, turn the screw attached to the 
transverse stand, and as the plane mirror is brought nearer to the 
slit so that the distance r diminishes, the fringes will be seen to 
rapidly broaden. On withdrawing the mirror and increasing the 
distance, the fringes will become narrower and narrower ; the field 
over which they extend increasing in w idth at the same time. The 
reason of this increase can be easily seen if the eye-piece be 
removed, remembering that fringes will be formed only over the 
part of the field from which both the slit and its image are 
visible. 

Observe, and .sketch the fringes, both diffraction and inter- 
ference, formed with yellow and .also with white light, and notice 
the effect of the transverse motion on these fringes. 

2 1 3. Determination of tbe Wave-length of Sodium Light with Lloyd's 
Mirror. — The mirror must be close to the slit, and the eye-piece 
should be withdrawn as far as the illumination will allow. The 
width of the fringes should be adjusted, until it is about as great 
as it was in the case of the bi-prism, for it must be remembered 
that an increase in this width though making this measurement 
easier to determine, at the same time means a decrease in the 
distance betw'een the slit and its image, and therefore an increased 
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error in the determination of that distance. The determination 
of the values r, d and x is precisely similar to that already 
described in the case of the bi-prism. 

As these readings are much more trying (owing to the feeble 
illumination) than those with the bi-prism, it is not advisable as a 
rule actually to make them. 

214. Bffaot of wid^bingr the 8Ut with Lloyd's Mirror. — The correspond- 
ing points are the slit and its image, the right side of the image cor- 
responds with the left side of the slit, and vice versa. Hence an 
increased width in the slit adds corresponding points symmetrically 
situated with respect to the plane of the mirror. T'he central 
fringe will therefore be in the same i)osition for the right and the 
left hand sides of the slit, but the fringe formed by the one side 
of the slit and its image will be wider than those formed by the 
other side and its image. 'Fhe central bands, therefore, will remain 
sharp with a wide slit, but those at a distance from the centre 
will become more and more hazy and finally disappear as the 
width is increased. This can be easily tested when the apparatus 
has been adjusted. 

215. Range of field over which the figures are formed. — Draw a figure 
as on page 2 S3, it would appear that there should be fringes only 
over a short range. Remove the eye-piece but not the cross-wire, 
and looking through the eye piece tube set the cross-wire, the 
image of the slit and one vertical edge of the mirror in a line. 
This setting should be done in £in ordinarily lighted room to avoid 
diffraction, when it can be made sufficiently w^ell for the present 
purpose. Replace the eye-piece, and see if the cross-w’ire is or is 
not at one end of the interference system. Repeat with the other 
edge of the mirror. 

Freanel’s Mirrors. 

216. A very simple form of Fresnel’s mirrors has been described by 
Quincke. Lay a sheet of plate-gla.ss about 6" x 2"^ on a flat table. 
Spread Y plasticene over it. Place tw'o pieces of plate-glass, 
each 3" X 2^ on the plasticene. Lay another sheet of g]a.ss on the 
top, and press it firmly down. Apply rather more pressure in 
the middle than at the ends. This will cause the two small 
pieces to make a slight angle with one another, which can be 
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varied by the way the pressure is applied ; the angle is, of course, 
due to a small flexure of the top plate. Thus, when the top plate 
is lifted off, the two small plates arc in a condition to produce 
interference. 

I'he mirrors so made can be laid on their back on one of the 
stands of the optical bench descrilxjd in § 37, adjusting the 
mirrors in a horizontal plane, and at right angles to the length of 
the bench. The plane can be varied by the screw P. The 
slit, which must be a good one, must be put up horizontally at 
one end of the bench, and the eyc-piece at *the opposite end ; 
they may each be a foot from the mirror. A bridge to cut off 
the direct light from the slit must be set up about a ^ above the 
dividing line of the mirrors. The eye-piece must be so placed 
that .some light from each mirror enters it {t\e. seen from the eye- 
piece tube, the image of the slit should seem double). Then, 
on adjusting the screw P .so as to make the slit and the line of 
intersection of the mirrors parallel, the fringes .should appear. 

217. Apparatus , — The Optical bench, with slit and micrometer 
eye-piece (page 269) ; sodium flame and white light ; FresneFs 
mirrors (page 271); black velvet. 

AfUiutment — The experiments with these mirrors are far more 
difficult than with either the bi-prism or Lloyd's mirror, and 
should not be undertaken until the student is familiar with the 
Other two methods of producing interference. There are two 
mirrors, each forming an independent image of the original slit. 
To obtain the fringes, the following conditions are necessary : 

i. 'Fhe images must be parallel to one another. Unless this 

is the case the fringes formed by the top and bottom of 
the slit will be of unequal width, and therefore only a 
few of the fringes in the centre of the field will be sharp, 
and overlapping will occur to a greater and greater 
extent towards the edge. 

ii. The original slit must be parallel to each of the images. 

This is necessary in order that the corresponding points 
in the images may be symmetrically situated. 

We have thus two independent adjustments, and of these the 
latter is the more important and the more difficult; but unless 
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this is secured, no fringes arc visible in any part of the field. It 
is best first to adjust the mirrors parallel to one another by eye. 
Hold the frame, carrying the mirrors in the hand, and look at a 
distant window biir reflected in the mirrors. Adjust the screws 
H, C, and 1) until the 
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Fio. 230. — Back \ifA of KteMiclV «urioi>. K 
and K are .spring:* to hold the framc> cairyin.; the 
mirrors a;;;aiii!«t the point'! of the screws A, B. 

I) and K. 


G(2) I image of the window bar 

is straight in every position 
. of the mirror, />. until the 
0 @E ^ F0 © mirrors are in one plane. 

A distant lami)-shade flame 
will do even better, for if 
the mirrors are tilled until 
the shade is seen first in 
one mirror and then in the 
other, it is easily perceived 
if there is any sudden dis- 
pUucment as the image 
passes from the one siirra<'e to the other. See also that the 
plane of neither mirror is above that of the other. 'This may 
be noted by looking at grazing ineidenc'e along the surface of each 
mirror in turn ; the junction of the two mirrors should appear 
as a very fine line only. Now place this head on the stand 
of the optical bench that previously carried the slit. Place 
the latter on the transverse stand, this stand being, of coiir.se, 
changed to the end of the bench, and set the head about 
an inch out of the central line cjf the bench, so tlmt the light 
from the slit may fall obliquely uj)on the mirrors. Remove 
the eye-piece, and lf»oking thrrnigh its tube rf)tate the head 
carrying the mirrors until the image of the slit is formed at 
about the junction of the two mirrors. Place the flame behind 
the slit in such a position that the image (or images if two are 
seen) is brightly illuminated. 'Phe slit itself, as seen from the 
eye-piece, will probably appear dark ; if not, a screen must be .set 
up to cut off the direct light from it. C)n moving the eye trans- 
versely the image will pass from one mirror to the other ; adjust 
the tangent-.screw on the stand carrying the slit until the image of 
the slit reaches the dividing line of the mirrors at the same 
instant throughout its length. Now turn the screw A, which alters 
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the angle between the mirrors, until two images of the slit are 
visible at the same time, one in each mirror. One of these images 
ought to reach the dividing line of the mirrors at the same instant 
throughout its length, when ihe eye is moved in either direction. 
If all these preliminary adjustments have been carefully executed, 
on replacing the eye-piece and looking through it the fringes 
ought to be visible in the middle of the field, and can be rendered 
more distinct by carefully adjusting the width and inclination of 
the slit, and finally and exceedingly carefully, the inclination of 
the planes of the mirrors to the vertical. 

2 1 8. The UmitB of the Interference Fringes. — As with Lloyd’s mirror, 
so for Frcsnefs mirrors, both the width of the fringes and their 
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number can be altered. It is an instructive exercise, to com- 
pare the extent of the fringes with the amount they should extend 
on the orilinary geometrical theory of the formation of these 
fringes. The fringes should be visible over all the field which is 
illuminated by both the images of the slit, that is the piece of 
the field where the fan of light from the one image of the slit 
which is bounded by the edges of the mirror in which it is 
formed, overlaps the similar fiui from the other image. 

'I'o find the limits of the illuminated fields, remove the eye- 
piece, and with the micrometer screw, set the cross-wire in line 
with an edge of the mirror, and with the image of the slit formed 
by that mirror, lake the readings. Move the cross-wire until 
it reaches the line joining the image to the other edge of the 
same mirror. Repeat this for the image of the slit formed by the 
other mirror. The adjustments must be made in a light room. 
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Or the amount of the overlapping can be very easily calculated, 
if the size of the mirrors is measured, and the distance of the slit 
from the plane of the mirrors is found (by measuring with an 
ordinary scale the distance from the slit to its image in the 
mirror). Then knowing the distances from the mirrors to the slit 
and also to the cross-wire, the overlapping can be found by similar 
triangles. 

It will be seen from the figure that the overlapping portion is 
from B to C. T'he length of this portion is of course given by 
the readings. Replace the eye-piece, get the fringes as clearly 
defined as possible, and see if they extend over an equal distance. 
The edges of the diffraction fringes will of course correspond with 
the same readings. Repeat this with the broad fringes, formed 
by making the two images of the slit nearly coincident. 

219. The effect of an increase in the width of the slit — As the two 
“ corresponding points " are each of them images of the .slit, the 
right hand side of the one image I'orresponds to the right hand 
side of the other, and the left to the left. 1'hus an increa.sed 
width in the slit will result in a lateral displacement of the fringes 
w'hich will be the same for the central ones as for the marginal 
ones. An increase in the width wUl therefore produce an equal 
haziness in the fringes all over the field. 

If no fringes are visible rotate the slit by its tangent screw a 
very little, watching carefully the effect. There ought to be no 
difficulty in obtaining some trace of fringes. Do not touch the 
screws of the mirror until some fhint fiinges are visible. T'he slit 
must of course be fairly narrow, so that the light is ({uitc faint. 
The previous experience with the bi-prism will be a guide in this 
respect, although the fringes with the mirrors must not be expected 
to be so bright or so easily seen as they were with the bi-prism. 
When the fringes have been made as distinct as possible with the 
tangent screw and by the adju.stment of the w^idth of the slit, 
there should be several clearly visible in the centre of the field. 
The number w'ill depend upon the accuracy with which the planes 
of the mirrors were preliminarily adjusted parallel to one another. 
A very slight movement may now be given to one of the screws 
of the mirrors, watching the effect all the time. This should 
increase the number of the fringes. The tangent screw of the 
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slit must be again adjusted to render them distinct. By pro- 
ceeding in this way, first with one and then the other, the number 
of visible distinct fringes can be greatly increased. In every case 
the amount the screws are moved must be very small. 

If any light reaches the eye-piece from the slit other than that 
which was reflected by the mirrors, a black screen must be 
interposed. 

Owing to the very small luminosity of these fringes and the 
double adjustment required to obtain them, it is very difficult to 
set the ap{>aratus up in a room not properly darkened ; although 
when once found they may be seen (if not measured) in an 
ordinary room if the apparatus is properly covered in as directed 
in the case of the bi-prism. With the eye-piece removed, observe 
whether any light reaches its tube other than that passing through 
the slit, and place extra screens to cut off all such light. 

220. EfllBot of variation of angle of mirrom. — When the fringes have 
once been found their width can be altered by rotating the screw 
which controls the inclination of the mirrors to one another, as 
this has the effect of changing the distance between the two 
images of the slit formed by the mirrors. If the fringes are 
sufficiently broad and distinct, the measurements of the wave- 
lengths may be made as with the bi-prism, but the readings are 
exceedingly trying to the eyesight, and it is better to be content 
with obtaining, observing and sketching them only. 

221. Wblte Ugbt — Having found them, substitute white light 
for the sodium flame, and again sketch the fringes. Only a few- 
coloured interference Ixinds will now- be visible in the centre of 
the field, with some diffraction bands on the two edges of the 
field. T'he alteration in these bands should be obsen*ed and 
sketched as the angle betw'een the mirrors is varied. These 
observations of the behaviour of the fringes are much more 
instructive than the mere mechanical “taking of readings” so 
frequently attempted, and are much less tr}»ing to the eyes. 

222. Ckirresponding Points. — Notice that rotating the slit by the 
tangent screw does not alter the parallelism of the images formed 
by the two mirrors, and if the planes of the mirrors meet in 
a vertical line, these images will remain parallel to one another 
for all inclinations of the slit, and the corresponding points will 
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be on the same horizontal line. By “ corresponding points ’’ is 
to be understood the two images formed of the same point 
of the slit. It is these corresponding points which, being in 
the same phase, wilt produce interference 
bands. T'hus the interference liiinds of 
any pair of corresponding points will be 
vortical. If the slit is not also vertical, the 
fringes formed hy the dilTcrent pairs <jf 
corresponding points along the leitgth of 
the slit wilt overlai) one another and prodiux* 
uniform illumination. 

If the slit is vertical, but the planes of 
the mirrors are each equally iiuiined to the vertical in opposite 
directions, the images of the slit will also be ccpially inclined 
to the vertical and no longer be parallel to one another, 'fhe 
corresiK)nding points will again be on the same horizontal line, 
and the fringes formed by ea**h pair of corresiunuling points will 
again be vertical ; but litis time the central oik* of the fringes 
formed by every point of the slit will be 
coincident and therefore distinct. As 
the distance between the correspyndinn 
points is a varying one, the width of the 
fringes will vary, and they will bt^ (‘on- 
fused at a short distance trom the (vntre. 

Thus, even if the planes ot the mirrors 
are not both vertical, if the slit he adjmted 

to bisect the an\^le hehveen these phuies (or rather between the 
intersection of these planes and the plane of thii slit), a few 
lines will be obtained in the centre of the field. Hence, if 
the mirrors are adjusted approximately correctly, these central 
fringes can be obtained by adjusting the slit only, and the final 
adjustment of the mirrors may be made afterwards. (1'he 
student should think out for himself the reason why the 
bi-prism and slit, and the IJoyd’s mirror and slit, have to 
be so carefully adjusted [larallel to one another, before any 
interference fringes are visible.) 


ClC.. 5 
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The Bi-Plate. 

223. Apparatus . — The optical bench with slit and micrometer 
eye-piece (page 269); the bi-plate (page 272); sodium flame; a 
good lens (page 270). 

If the course of the rays is traced from the slit through the 
bi-plate, it will be seen that there is no region of overlapping, and 
therefore no fringes can be seen in an eye-piece placed beyond it. 
To obtain fringes a lens is necessary, which must be so placed 
as to produce a real image (jf the slits. 



Ku:. »j4.— I.iKUs «if Fiingcs with the ISi-platc. 


From the above figure (Fig. '234), it will be seen that for a short 
distance from H to C beyond K there is a region of overlapping 
of the two beams of light transmitted by the plate. In this region 



Fh» 235.'— Locus of Fringes with the Ri'pKite. 


interference fringes can be formed. If the bi-plate is reversed, 
as in Fig. 235, this will be between the lens and the image 
from E to F only. T'he lens should be so placed that the images 
Qi and Q., are formed within the length of the bench, so that the 
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cross’wire of the eye-piece may be adjusted upon them. 'Fhe 
distance QiQa can then be measured directly by the micrometer 
screw. This is the distance c of the formula (imge 278). 

Let BC be the position of the focal* plane of the eye-piece 
{Le, the cross-wire) when the fringes are observed. The distance 
from Q1Q2 to BC is the d of the formula. The fringes formed 
by the bi-plate can be found as directed for the bi-prism, taking 
care only that BC is within the region in which overlapping 
occurs. The fringes are very bright, quite easily found, and 
therefore can be readily measured. 


EXERCISE ON CHAPTER XII 

Lom of Pbaae by Reflection in Lloyd's Mirror. — Apparatus , — The 
optical bench with the ordinary slit and cyc-picce and Lloyd’s mirror ; 
an arc lantern ; an additional slit ; an achromatic lens about 6'' or 8" 
focus and 2'" diameter ; a good prism and stands ; squared paper and 
black velvet. 

When light is reflected from a glass surface there is a sudden 
change of pliasc caused by the reflection. If we assume this loss of 
phase to be independent of the colour, it can be determined approxi- 
mately in the following manner : 

Project the spectrum formed by an arc light u|X)n the slit as in 
Fig. 236. By moving the bench slightly, any part of the spectrum, and 



Fi(.. 236. 


therefore any colour desired, can be used with which to form the 
fringes. It will not l>e necessary to know what the colour is. Set 
the mirror so that the fringes are fairly broad. Placing the slit in the 
red end of the spectrum, o1>serve the positions of the dark bands. 
Repeat with the slit in the yellow, green, blue and violet (if there 
is sufficient light). If the readings are plotted on squared paper 
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those of any^one colour will be found to lie upon a straight line. 
These straight lines will meet in a point. If the loss of phase is 
half a wave-length, this point would be exactly upon a line ; if there 
is no loss of phase, this point would be half way between ; by the 
position of this point cffftintersection, the loss of the phase can be 
estimated approximately. 



CHAPTER XIII 

COLOURS OF THIX AND THICK PLATES 

Newton’s Bings — Theory of the Method. 

224. As the inclination of the surfaces used to produce the rings is 
very slight, where the rings are formed at any one point we may 
consider the two surfaces to be parallel. 

Let AC and DB be the two surfaces separated by a layer of air 

of thickness e. A ray of light 
incident along PA will be re- 
fracted at A, reflected at B, and 
refracted at C, and emerge 
along CR. Another ray QC of 
the same parallel bundle as PA 
will also partly emerge along 
CR. Draw CN at right angles 
to AB produced. 

Draw CD at right angles to 
BD and produce to E making DE equal to CD. Then, as AB, JiE 
are in the same straight line, 

EN = EC cos CEN = 2€ cos i. 

Then the light will reach N from P, and C from Q together. Thus the 
difference of path at C is the difference between BC and BN ; that is, 
EN, since BC = BE. 

There is a difference of phase of half a period introduced, as one 
reflection (at C) is in glass^ from air, and the other (at B) is in air 
from glass. 

ThuS) the whole difference of path is 2^cos/+iA. 
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If this difference is any whole number of wave-lengths, the rings 
will be bright at that point. They are therefore 

bright if 2^cosf+ jA=/iA, 

dark if 2 ^cos/=»A. (i) 


225. To get e in terms of the radii of the surfaces. 

If both surfaces are convex the thickness e at 
any point is the sum of ei and the amounts 
the surfaces ace separated from the tangent 
plane at the point of contact. 

Let X be* the radius of the ring, f.^. = OM ; 

R„ Ra, the radii of curvature of the two surfaces at O (Fig. 239). 

Then, as OM is a tangent. 



226. To calculate ^****"' spherometer readings. 

When the spherometer (Fig. 242) stands on a sphere, the three legs 
lie on a small circle PS of radius p, and the central point touches 
the sphere at the pole of this circle, O 
(Fig. 240). 

Let M be the centre of this circle and let 
OM (A is the reading di the spherometer). 

Then as PS is a chord, we have 

PM.MS = 0 M( 2 R- 0 M), 
or PM2 =p*=^.2R-^‘- 

=// . 2R (nearly) 

(as in our case the curvature is very small) ; therefore 
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To get p we may either measure the distance, <*, between two of the 
le£[Sj PQ, of the spherometer, or we may measure it directly by screwing 
the^ central point down to the plane PQR, and then measuring OP 


(Fig. 241). 

, If we use the former. 




/i=^.cos30 i 




-ri- / 







and 

I tt 

R Fig. 241. 

Q 

Thus 

R.'^R. 


( 3 ) 

or 




227. Then, if we take the dark rings, 




A « . COS 1 

U 


...by (I) 


2 . cost X-f 1 ^ I \ 

n 2\R, Rg/ 


... by (2) 


2 . rosf .1-2 2 , V 

~ n ' ~2 ■ 


... by (3) 


_ 2 .COS/ V 

- - pi - • 


( 4 ) 


Newton’s Bings by Transmission. 

228. Apparatus . — A plano-convex lens of about ro inch focus; 
a flat glass surface (one face of a prism or cube, or a piece of plate 
glass, not a mirror) ; a reading microscope and sodium flame ; 
red wax ; silvered mirror ; blocks ; scale ; spherometer. 

Make two small pellets of red wax about the size of small 
shot. Clean the surfaces of the lens and plate. Holding them 
parallel to one another with the curved surfkce of the lens facing 
the plate, blow smartly between them. Wait a moment for any 
condensed moisture to evaporate, put them together and place 
them on the table. Push the two pellets in between the lens 
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and plate until they just touch both, forming a ^mall equilateral 
triangle with the point of contact of the lens and plate. Press 
the lens down gently upon the pellets. This will cause them' to. 
adhere and the lens will now be firmly held, by its weight and 
the two pellets, upon the point of contact. T'he rings may- be. 
viewed either by reflection or transmission. If by transmission, 
the system must be mounted on blocks and a mirror placed 
so as to reflect the light from the 
lamp vertically upwards through 
the lens. I'he reading microscope 
must then be pointed vertically 
down and adjusted so that it is 
focussed upon the system of rings. 

As the curvature of the lens is 
considerable, the system of rings 
will be very minute, and therefore 
rather difficult to find with the 
microscope. It can easily be seen 
with the naked eye as a little black 
speck if the microscope is moved 
aside, and a small triangle of paper 
is laid on the lens with one corner 
pointing at the rings. If the micro- 
scope is focussed upon this corner of the triangle, and then 
slightly lowered, the rings will come into view. 

When the rings are found they appear slightly hazy, and will 
now and then be seen suddenly to alter their position, and it is 
impossible to take good readings. This is due to the fact that 
the size and position of the rings depend upon the angle of 
incidence of the light. As the sodium flame has considerable 
area, if the rings are allowed to be lighted by the whole of this 
area, it is obvious that the angle of incidence is not definite, and 
the accij^ental variations in the brightness in different parts of 
the flame will determine the apparent position of the rings. It is 
therefore necessary to limit the extent of the source of light. 

I This can be easily done, if a hole about \ inch in diameter is cut 
in a piece of zinc, and after the rings have been found with the 
microscope, this is inserted ne^ the fltune between it and the 
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mirror. By moving the diaphragm about, its best position can 
be determined. The rings will now appear perfectly sharp and 
steady. It is an advantage if the glass plate and reading micro- 
scope are mounted on a single slate slab isolated from the floor 
to avoid vibration, but this is not absolutely necessary. The 
readings must be taken from left to right only or from right to 
left only, to avoid the back lash of the screw. 



Fig. '.243.— New ton '.s Kings by Truiisiiiutcil l.ight. 
f., lens ; B, glass block : W, W, support ; M, M, silvered mirror ; S, duiphragnr. 


The positions of the dark part of the rings can be entered 
in the following table, beginning with the tenth ring on the 
left, then reading the 9th, 8th ... in succession across the 
centre to the ... 8th, 9th, loth rings on the right. These 
entries will thus be made in the second column of the following 
table from bottom to top, and in the third column from top to 
bottom. * 
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value is to be substituted for the — in the formula above. 


Newton’s Bings by Beflection. 

229. Apparatus , — As in Exercise 228. To adjust the rings^for 
reflected light, it is necessary to be able to tilt the reading 
microscope. 



Fio. 344.~Newton'.s Kilims l>y Reflection. 

L, lens ; r>, glass block ; K, eyc-piece, and O, objective of reading microscope ; 
M, divided hciid of microscope ; Vs V3, slots in which the rods carrying the 
microscope rests ; K, clamping screw ; the nycroscope Is hinged at H to its 
support, and the sup|>ort rests at R against the under*side of a fixed rod; 
F, flame ; I), diaphragm. 
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Having attached the lens to the glass as already described, 
mount it horizontally on a block in such a position that the 
surface can be focussed with the reading microscope (this can be 
tested by placing a small piece of paper on the glass). Arrange 
a pointer opposite the eye-piece of the microscope. Remove the 
microscope without disturbing this pointer. Adjust the sodium 
flame, distant about i8 inches, so that its reflected image is seen 
by an eye placed at the tip of the pointer. ^ In doing this,, it will 
be found that at least three images of the flame are visible, one 
from the upper plant surface of the lens, one from the lower 
convex surface, and one from the plate glass beneath. (It is an 
advantage if the lens is tilted sufficiently to throw the first of 



these, which is much larger than cither of the others, to one side, 
as we shall then only be dealing with the light reflected from the 
interfering surfaces, and shall be able to get perfectly black 
fringes.) The image from the convex surface of the lens will 
not coincide with that from the glass plate, unless the reflection 
takes place at the ix>int of contact of the two surfaces, for only 
then is the tangent plane to the surface of the lens parallel to the 
plate. I'he flame must, therefore, be adjusted until these two 
images appear to coincide as seen from the pointer. When this 
is the case the small black dot which represents the Newton's 
rings system will be just visible. Place one comer of a small 
fiaper triangle, P, to appear to coincide with this spot as seen 
from the pointer. Replace ihe microscope, and focus it upon the 
comer of the paper triangle, when with a slight alteration of focus, 
the rings will be visible and a very small movement of the glass 
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plate will bring them into the centre of the field. The flame 
should be now slowly moved until the illumination is as powerful 
as possible, and finally the stop in the zinc plate must be inserted 
in front of the flame, and adjusted to produce the best possible 
effect, as described above for the transmitted system. The 
readings will be taken and tabulated as before. This time the 
angle of incidence will be wanted. It is best found from its 
tangent Measure the height, of the slit above the table, and 
also that of the system of rings. Measure also the horizontal 
distance, </, from the system to the slit. Then 

Mica Films or Selenite. 

230. Apparatus , — A thin film of mica or selenite, which should 
be as flat as possible, mounted on a table cai^ble of rotation, for 
instance the table of a spectrometer; the film maybe semi-silvered 
on each side; a semi-silvered mirror, which must be supported 
at an angle of 45*’ in front of the film. 

'The light from a Bunsen burner is to be reflected from the 
mirror normally on the film, from which it will be reflected back 
and received by the eye placed behind a small hole, or by the 
lovr-power telescope above described focussed at infinity. If 
the film is normal, the interference fringes form a series of 
concentric circles whose centre will be. in the centre of the field. 
If the film be now slow'ly rotated, the fringes will cross the field. 
By counting the number w^hich pass- the needle point w’hile the 
film is rotated through a given angle /, the optical thickness of 
the film may be found. 

For let e be the thickness of the film. The difference of path 
between the light reflected from the front surface of the film and that 
which passes through the film, making an angle r with the normal and 
reflected at the back surface, is given by a formula differing from 
that in § 224 by the introduction of the refractive index, viz. : 

8=a2ii^- cosr4.~ 

2 

“(/+4)A. (say). 
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If the incidence lie normal this becomes 
A)=2/iC+ - 

=(/»+ J) • 

Thus So - 6 = (/o -/) . A = 2fu ' ( i - cos ;*), 

where p^-p is the number of frinj^cs that has passed the cross- wire 
during the rotation from the normal, and /• is given by 

IX sin /*= sin /. 

Substituting for a*, the optical thickness, fw, can be calculated. 

A'./f. — Both mica and selenite are doubly refracting, but the difference of refractive 
index in a direction normal to the natural cleavage does not greatly matter for 
purposes of ratio. 


Determination of Wave-Lengtli by the Interference of Thin 

Films. 

The same e.\poriment may be formed in a slightly diflferenl way, by 
which the wave-length of the light of any colour can be found. 

2 $1/ Apparatus, — Spectrometer; prism ; thin film of selenite, or 
better, the double plates of ^ 243 ; white light ; semi-silvered 
mirror (page 323). 



Fk;. 246.— Interference of Thin Film. 


'I'he spectrometer is set up with a prism and the spectrum 
obtained as usual. A white light A is then placed to one side 
of the collimator, and reflected by a .semi-silvered mirror S on to 
a double plate or selenite M, placed normal to the collimator, 
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from which it is reflected back into the collimator. If now the 
double plate be slowly rotated through a known angle, fringes will 
be seen to travel along the spectrum. (The mirror S must be 
rotated sufficiently to keep the light in the field.) By setting the 
cross-wire on any bright line in the spectrum, and counting the 
fringes that pass that point, counting from the time that the mica 
was normal, the wave-length for that colour can be found. 

If it is only desired to observe the interference fringes and not 
to measure the wave-length, they may be seen by reflecting the 
light directly from a mica film into the collimator and observing 
the spectrum, or by placing a film in front of the eye-piece of 
the telescope at an angle of 45“ and observing the spectrum by 
reflection in that. 

"The fringes may also be obtained by reflecting white light by a 
soap film at an angle of about 45** down the collimator and 
observing the spectrum. The fringes in this case are very broad, 
and may eiich extend nearly half way along the visible spectrum. 
As the film gets thinner they travel rapidly along the spectrum 
towards the violet, and look like shadows passing over the 
spectrum. As the film is 
the 

the 

to film 

a the 

bright light, reflected by 
the mica cylinder so 

formed. (It will appear to the naked eye as a bright line.) In 
a prism of which the edge is parallel to the generating lines of 
the cylinder, a spectrum will be seen crossed with a large number 
of dark bands. T'hese are due to the fact that the image of the 
light is really a double line, the two lines being separated from 
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one another by a very small interval, and since they are images of 
the same source of light, they consist everywhere of corresponding 
points. The difference of path is, as before, 

cos r 2* 

Tie this mica cylinder round a cork, and make it water tight by 
shellac-varnish, or anything similar. Half fill it with liquid of 
greater refractive index than the mica and observe the spectrum. 
It will be found that the dark and bright parts of the spectra, 
formed by the upper and lower halves of the tube, are inter- 
changed. If the prism is held in such a position that the two 
spectra are in the field at the same time, the dark parts of the 
one will be found to correspond throughout with the bright parts 
of the other. This is because, if the refractive index of the liquid 
is higher than that of the mica, both reflections are from a rarer 
to a denser medium, and thus the difference of path is only 

, without the 
cosr 2 


To Scale the Spectrum, using the Colours of Thin Plates. 

233. Apparatus, — Speclrtjscope, as before ; tw'o plates of optical 
glass, each semi-silvered ; they need only be about an inch in 
diameter; .some red wax, or pla.sticene. (The plates of § 243 
will of course do.) 

The colours of thin plates are produced by the removal of 
certain colours in the spectrum, which depend upon the distance 
apart of the plates. As the distance is increased, more and more 
bands of colour in the spectrum will be removed, with the result 
that using white light all trace of colour will disappear, for the 
colours removed being distributed throughout the spectrum, and 
the colours left also distributed throughout the spectrum, the 
light transmitted appears to the naked eye identical with white 
light. Examined with a spectroscope, however, the removal of 
the colours is still perfectly evident. When the plates are very 
close, one or more large bands of colour are removed from some 
region or regions of the .spectrum. But as the distance is 
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increased, the width of the bands diminishes, and their number 
increases ; with a separation such as is produced by the thickness 
of a thread of cotton, a very large number of narrow bands are 
seen extending from one end of the spectrum to the other. The 
effect is very much more marked, if the two surfaces of the glass 
(hat are placed together are semi-silvered, as then the bands are 
almost black. Messrs. Edser & Butler have suggested the use 
of this for “ scaling ” the spectrum produced by a prism. 

Owing to anomalous dispersion, the prism spectra formed by 
different varieties of glass do not agree with one another, even if 
the total dispersion is the same. The positions of the dark 
bands produced by the colours of thin plates depend, however, 
upon the wave-length only. So that if two Fraunhofer lines 
in the spectrum are known, and the space between them is 
divided up by these interference lines, the scale so obtained is 
independent of the glass of the prism. 

Let two ordinary pieces of plate glass be semi-silvered, and let 
them be placed together with the semi-silvered surfaces* inwards 
and separated only by three or four minute pellets of red wax or 
plasticene at the edges. Look at the reflection of a distant incan- 
descent filament, and by pressing the surfaces, adjust them until 
the images seem to coincide. Then view from a great distance, 
or with a telescope, the fringes formed by reflected sodium light. 
These fringes are formed at a distance in front of the plates, 
when the adjustment is nearly complete, and therefore can only 
be seen at a distance. They must be made as broad as possible, 
and their direction noted. 

The double plate so formed is placed between the right angle 
“comparison” prism of the spectrometer and a source of white 
light, with the direction of the broad fringes that still remained 
vertical. A great number of dark interference lines will now be 
found in the spectrum. The number of the interference lines can 
be increased or diminished to anything that is desired, by altering 
the distance apart of the silvered surfaces. 

At the same time observe a hydrogen tube by direct light, 
and count the number of fringes between the red and blue 
lines. This will completely determine the whole scale of the 
instrument. 
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234. If // is the distance between the reflecting surfaces, the wave- 
length of a dark band produced by these plates, Aj that of the next 
band, A2 that of the third band, and so on, we have 

2//=//A„=(^/+i)Ai = (;;-h2)A2 = ... 

(// + /•) Ar=... = (//+.y) A,. 

If Aq and A arc known, the wave-lengths of the red and blue 
hydrogen lines, n can be found from the equation 

sk, 

A, being the Jth band towards the violet from Aq ; then if A, is some 
unknown wave-lengtli, it is given by Ar=^'^^y/ 

This method of sealing the spectrum is particularly useful in 
photographing absorption and other spectra, as by using a 
comparison y)rism the absorption spectrum may be adjusted 
alongside the fringes formed with this double plate, and the wave- 
length thus automatically registered on the plate in a single 
operation, it being only necessary to mark with scratches the 
situations of any two known wave-lengths. 

The Befractive Index of a Liquid by Newton’s Bings. 

235. In the system of Newton s rings formed by reflection, a 
dark ring is produced at such a distance from the centre that the 
length of path between the two surfaces between which the system 
is produced, is i, 2, 3, ... wave-lengths. If the space between 
the plates is filled with a medium other than air, in which there- 
fore the wave-length will be shorter, it is obvious that the rings 
will be smaller ; and as the refractive index is the ratio of the 
w'ave-length in air to that in the licjuid, by determining the wave- 
length in the li(|uid we can find its refractive index. As the 
intensity of the light reflected from the surfaces is very much 
less when the simee between is filled wdth a liquid whose refractive 
index is near that of glass, the rings arc not so easily seen as they 
are when formed with air between the surfaces, and it is almost 
impossible to .see them at all in transmitted light. If reflected 
light is used, the rings formed by the reflections from these two 
surfaces w'ill be alternately bright and black, but will be very 
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faint. If, therefore, there is no scattered light, and no light from 
any other surface reflected up the tube of the microscope at the 
same time, the rings will be visible though faint. But if the light 
reflected from the upper surface of the lens is also allowed to 
reach the eye, they will become invisible. As already pointed 
out, this light can be eliminated by sufficiently tilting the lens, 
so that the light reflected from the upper surface shall be oblique. 
The best w^ay to perform the experiment is to find the rings with 
air first, taking care to tilt the lens, and then, without disturbing 
any of the apjiaratus, carefully insert a small quantity of the liquid 
to be examined. This will, by capillary attraction, be drawn into 
the centre and the reduced system of rings will be still visible. 

In order to find the refractive index, it is merely neccssar)' to 

know the ratio of the diameters of the rings in the two systems. 

])2 

'Fhe mean value of — should be found, as directed in § 228, both 
n 

for the system in air and for the system in the liquid ; the 
refractive index will be the ratio of these two means. 

The Colours of Thick Plates, Brewster’s Bands. 

236. Apparahis , — Cut a piece of worked parallel glass into tw’o, 
or cut from a piece of plate glass, selected by the method described 
on page 38, two circles al.K)ut in diameter. If the piece of 
plate glass is not (juite parallel, if for instance it is thicker at the 
top than at the bottom, the tw’o di.scs should be cut out side by 
side on the same horizontal line, .so that their thickness may be 
the same. I'hen, although they may be both wedge-shaped, it 
will still be possible to obtain the fringes. In this case an arrow* 
should be .scratched on ea<'h di.se indicating the direction of the 
wedge. 

Experiment — Clean these two circles and place them together. 
On looking at the surfaces by reflected light, the bright Newton’s 
bands should be visible; in addition one or two systems of 
narrower straight bands going obliquely across the field are 
usually visible.' On rotating the pieces of glass over one another, 

^An ophthalmoscopic mirror (/.<?. a concave mirror with a small hole in the 
middle) is very useful to reflect the light from a lamp down on to the plates, which 
are then observed through the hole in the mirror. 
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these two oblique systems will generally rotate, but not at the 
same rate, and they will also alter in width. They are affected 
very much less by an alteration in the distance apart of the plates 
than the Newton's rings. In fact, if the plates be slowly separated 
at one edge the Newton’s rings will disappear long before the 
others. These fringes may also be seen by transmitted light, 
using a distant flame. 

They are more brilliant if the plates are placed in a tube and 
the light admitted through a small hole at one end, the eye being 
placed at the other. If the glasses can be kept parallel to one 
another the fringes are equally well seen when the plates are some 
distance apart. If mounted in a tube the one glass should be as 
nearly as possible perpendicular to the axis of the tube, and the 
other glass mounted perpendicular to the axis of an inner tube 
which can be rotated in the outer one. By tilting the glass in 
the outer tube by a micrometer screw, the effect on the fringes 
can be better observed than by rotation only. The heads of the 
screws in this case should be outside the tube, to enable them to 
be adjusted while the fringes are actually b^ing observed. If 
sodium light is used the fringes will extend right across the plate ; 
with white light only a few are visible. It will be seen. that the 
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Fig. 248. 


fringes are formed along lines where the 
difference of path is a constant, that is, if 
the glasses are mounted in contact with or 
(jarallcl to one another, along lines parallel 
to the bisector of the angle between the 
two scratches on the wedges. 

If the surfaces are a long way apart only 
these two systems are seen. 

The fringes are formed as indicated in 
Fig. 248. It will be seen that they may 
be formed in at least two independent ways 
and that the differences of path by either 
method will be small. If the two pieces 
of glass are not in contact and not quite 
parallel these two methods will give rise to 


two independent sets of fringe.s. When the glasses are in contact, 


Newton’s rings will be formed, and also one other system of 
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fringes is possible, as shown in Fig. 249. Thus, in this case, 
there are four systems of fringes. Semi-silvered glass would not 
improve the fringes, unless all four sur- 
faces were very lightly silvered, for, as an 
inspection of the figures shows, reflections 
take place at each of the four surfaces. 

If the fringes are viewed by somewhat 
oblique reflected light, it is possible with 
a sodium flame screened by a card in 
which a slit about wide has been cut, 
to obtain the systems independent of 
one another and free from other light. 

In this case their appearance is very 
interesting. 

Examination of a Sheet of nearly Parallel Glass by the 
Fringes of Thick Plates. 

237. Milner (/%//. Sept. 1908) showed that these fringes 
can be easily used to examine a sheet of nearly parallel glass. Let 

AB and CD be two 
pieces of glass of 
nearly equal thickness 
{e^. two pieces cut 
from one sheet of 
plate glass), let sodium 
light fall on them as 
shown at an angle of 
about 45*, and put 
a screen S to shade 
the further portion of 
the glass from the 
directly reflected light. 
Several systems of 
fringes are formed. Any fringe represents the loci of points at 
which the thickness of one plate is a constant amount greater 
than that of the other, hence the fringes do not move across the 
plates as they are pressed together or separated slightly. 
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Consider the interference of any two rays AliCDK and AG OK, 
each of which passes throuii:h the point I) and enters an eye at EF. 

Let and r+Sr he 
the angles which they 
make in the glass with 
the normals to the 
plates (the bending by 
the glass is omitted in 
the figures for the sake 
of simplicity, and 11 AH, 
HAG are in reality the 
angles of refraction in 
the glass). Let Z, and 
Zo be the thicknesses of 
the glasses at C and i . 
respectively. Then the relative retardation at I) will be 





27, + AH 


cos r 

Hut from the figure, 

H I) - ' 2 Zj + A 1 1 } tan 


2Z.,+AH 

co.s/r+(^;) 

2Z..+AH 


sin /*. 6r, 


( 2 Z.J 4- A 1 1 ) tan S;*), 


giving 

Consequently, 


2Z., + AH . , 2(Z,-Z.,) 

“ -.sinrn/'-- ' * 

cos- cos 


sin^ r 


A = 2(7, 


Z./1COS 


.(\) 


As A is independent of the position of A, the fringes will be 
seen at the air film whatever be the size of the light. Hut if the 
eye is moved towards the normal so as to make the angle r less, 
the equation shows that the same retardation A will be produced by 
a smaller difference in the thickne.ss of the plates (t.e. of Z, ~ Z,j); 
thus the fringes move towards the central one of the system. 
Thus the positLon of the central Itinge (for which Zj-Zjj = o) can 
be easily located. 

Over a small area each plate may be looked upon as a wedge 
of very small angle. Let Fig. 252 represent the plan of the two 
wedges superposed ; and let the outline be supposed so drawn 
that the thin ends AH and A'B', and the thick ends CD and C'D' 
each have equal thickness. Produce these ends to meet at A and 
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C respectively. Then the line AC is a line of equal thickness in 
the two plates, it represents the central fringe of the system, and 
the other fringes are parallel to it. If AB and A'B' are parallel, 
and the wedges slope the same way, the 
fringes will be broadest and parallel to ^ 

AB. If one wedge is rotated over the 
other, the fringes also rotate, and the 
fringes become parallel to AB once more 
when the plate has been rotated through 
I So’, but they are now very fine. 

238. If either plate is displaced parallel ® ^ ^ ^ 

to its contour line the fringes will, of course, 
not move. In this way the contour lines may be easily mapped out. 
If, for instance, a small plate, cut from a large sheet, is placed on 
the latter, and lighted by a sodium flame at an angle of about 45’, 
and shaded by a card, the fringes can usually be seen. They 
may be too fine ; if so, they will probably appear on rotating the 
little plate. Then fi.x attention on a particular fringe, and move 
the small plate by trial in such a direction that the fringe remains 
apparently fixed to it ; a contour line of the large sheet will be 
traced out. 

To find the angle of tbe wedge of the large sheet at any point, 
move the small piece at right angles to the contour line and count 
the number of (fringes that pass a fixed point on the small plate 
for a given displacement. The alteration in thickness is given by 

— for each fringe. 

2COsr 

To obtain the ftinges In white light the central fringe must be 
found as above directed, using sodium light, and then the white 
light be substituted. If the plates are now in contact, and then 
one is slightly tilted perpendicular to the plane of incidence, the 
one system will break up into several, which are produced by to 
and fro reflections at the air film. If the plates are now slightly 
tilted in the plane of incidence, each of these will split into two. 
It is possible to have a large number of sets of fringes visible at 
one time. 
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Newton’s DiiRudon Bings. 

239. Apparatus , — Either an arc lamp, or a good white light, or 
a sodium flame enclosed in a light tight box in a dark room; 
a white card a foot square, and a sheet of zinc of the same size ; 
a large concave mirror of 10" to 20" focus and 6" diameter of 
glass, silvered at the back (a “ shaving mirror ”). 

The rings are best observed with a powerful source of light 
such as that from an arc lamp or a lime light. But it is possible 
to see them with an ordinary white light or sodium flame, if the 
experiment is conducted in a dark room and the sodium flame 
itself is enclosed. A small hole about y in diameter is made in 
the centre of a sheet of white card about a foot square. (If an 
arc light is used the hole should be protected by a piece of zinc 
on the back of the card with a similar hole in it.) The large 
concave mirror is set up at such a distance that this hole shall 
be at its centre of curvature, and the light placed behind the card 
in the case of the sodium flame, or concentrated upon the hole 
w'ith the ordinary lantern condenser if the arc is used. An image 
of the hole will now be formed on the card. By tilting the mirror 
slightly this image can he produced at about an inch from the 
hole. If now the mirror be lightly breathed upon, the rings will 
be seen. With an arc light they are very brilliant and can be 
seen from a considerable distance. As the moisture evaporates 
the rings fade away, and if the surface of the mirror is perfectly 
clean, and free from scratches or dust, disappear almost entirely. 
When the rings are formed with white light, there will be one 
white ring, of which the diameter is the line joining the centre of 
hole in the card and that of ite image. This will l^e bordered 
both inside and outside by a number of coloured rings. The 
rings are produced by the interference of the rays .scattered at 
the surface. 

One ray starting from the hole in the card is scattered at a 
point P, say, on the mirror, and after reflection at the silvered 
surface at the l>ack of the mirror at R and regularly refracted 
at S reaches the .screen at Q. Another ray starting from the 
centre is first refracted regularly, then reflected at the back at N, 
and after being scattered at the same point P, will also arrive 



cxdloUrs of thin and thick plates 
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at Q. As these two lays are scattered from the same point they 
will be approximately equally powerful, and their difference of 
path will be small. They will be in a condition to interfere. 
Q is in this case not the image of the centre Cf, it will only be the 
image of O when the light is regularly refracted at P instead of 
scattered there. 



Fig. 253. 


240. It is proved in Preston's p. 206, ihat if R be the 

radius of curvature of the mirror, and OC = cr, CQ = jr, where C 
is the point half-way between O and its image O' (and therefore 
the centre of curvature of the mirror). 

The difference of the two |)aths is 


/lR2 


(a* 


If this is a whole number of wave-lengths, the point Q will be 
bright, that is, if </ / o 2x X 


• is the apparent thickne.ss t of the mirror, which can be de- 

termined by the micro.scope, as in determining the refractive 
index of a glass plate in §25. If the^ilvered surface is so 
perfect that no spot can be seen upon it, the image of a particle 
of dust on the surface may be used, the distance from the actual 
particle to its image being taken to be twice the apparent thick- 
ness of the glass. Then R can be measured directly and a series 
of readings for x taken with a pair of compasses, using a sodium 
flame as the source of light. 
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Enter the readings thus : 


Nairiber of King. 

Diameter. 

The Square of 
the Diameter 


Inner 0 




2 

3 

4 

1 




Outer 1 ; 

^ 1 

3 ! 

4 ■ ! 

i 





H 


'Fhe readings of both the internal and external rings should be 
taken, numbering them from the ring which passes through the 
object and image, the one next to this both inside and outside 
being called one, I'he mean value of the last column must be 


multiplied by — to give A. If the mirror is tilted so that the 

object and image approach one another, the internal system of 
rings grows smaller, and they vanish into their centre successively. 
When the object and image coincide, only the outer system 
remains. 


Optical Thickness of a Plate of Glass. 

241. Let AH be a glass plate supposed to be of uniform optical 
thickness, i.e. the time taken by a wave of light to go normally 
through it should be constant at all parts of the surface. 

Place the plate at the bottom of a wooden box. Let the light 
from some monochromatic source S (the green mercury line) enter 
the box by a small hole, and be reflected by a semi-silvered mirror 
CD down on to the glass AB. Then it will be returned from both 
the upper and the lower surfaces, and after |)assing through the 
.semi-transparent mirror CD, will reach the eye E. Thus inter- 
ference fringes should be seen. I'he eye may be assisted by a 
low-power telescope focu.s.sed on the plate, and furnished with a 
cross-wire in the eye-piece. If the plate is optically uniform and 
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is normal to the line of sight, a series of circular fringes should be 
seen. If the plate is well made it will probably give nearly 
circular rings even if it is not per- 
fectly uniform. To see if it varies 
slide the plate about in its own plane, 
the rings will probably move also. 

'Fhe number of rings that pass over 
the cross-wire during any movement 
of the plate, gives the number of half- 
wave lengths by which the optical 
thickness has changed. By so moving 
the plate that no fringes pass the 
cross-wire, contour lines can be drawn 
on the plate showing the loci of equal 
thickness. 'Fhen, if necessary, the 
plate may be i)olished again, rubbing 
down the thicker parts, and so an even 
thickness obtained. Lord Rayleigh 
found that it is possible to reduce 
the thickness by painting the surface 

with weak hydrofluoric acid and that the surface remained 
optically good. 



ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON CTIArTER XIII 

1 . Obtain the reflected system of rings, under the microscope (Fig. 
244). Allow a drop of water to flow into the space between the lens 
and the glass block. It will be drawn in by capillary attraction. 
The rings will nearly disappear, but can still just be seen — especially 
if the light reflected from the upper surface of the lens has been 
eliminated by tilting the lens so as to reflect it to one side. The 
system will be so faint, that if once lost, it is practically impossible to 
recover it. 

Note the reduced size of the rings, showing that the wave-length of 
light is less in water than in air. This experiment cannot be ex- 
plained on the Emission Theor>% 

2 . Place an ordinary plano-convex lens on a face of a highly 
refractive glass prism or plate. Focus the rings by reflection, under 
the microscope. 'Fhc system should have a black centre. Without 
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disturbing the apparatus^ allow a siigle drop of oil of cedar to flow 
between the surfaces. The. rings should now have a white centre, 
as the refractive index of cedar oil is intermediate between that of 
ordinary crown glass, and the highly dispersive glass prism. 

8. The adjacent surfaces of the concave and convex components of 
an ordinary achromatic lens have a nearly equal curvature. Should 
the curvature of the convex surface be slightly greater than that of the 
concave surface, Newton’s rings will be formed when they are placed 
in contact ; and the system will have a black centre when seen by 
reflected light. Allow a drop of cedar oil to flow between the lenses ; 
the centre will become white. ^ 

4. Newton's IMinislon Circles. — These circles can also be produced 
with a plane mirror silvered at the back, and a lens. 

Place the lens at its focal length from the hole in the screen, and 
the mirror behind it ; the light after reflection at the mirror will be 
returned and refocussed on the aperture, 'riirn the mirror slightly, 
the image will be formed to one side of the aperture. Then by 
breathing upon the front surface of the mirror so as to produce a 
scattering at that surface, the rings will— as in the case of the concave 
mirror — be seen. The lens should be achromatic if white light is to 
be used. 



CHAPTER XIV 
INTERFEROMETERS 

An Interferometer may be described as an instrument in which 
interference fringes are produced by two beams of light which 
have travelled along paths sufficiently distinct for the one path to 
be capable of -variation while the other is unaffected. 

Rayleigh's Interferometer. 

242. The simplest method of producing interference under 
these conditions is Rayleigh’s, in which light from a slit is parallel- 



Fig. 255.~Siinple Interferometer. 


ised by a collimator and viewed by a telescope of 3 cm. aperture. 
In front of the objective is a screen vrith two apertures. In order 
to get good magnification with the least loss of brightness he used 
a glass rod, 4 mm. diameter, as an eye-piece. He used it to 
compare the refraction indices of gases. The gas to be experv 
mented upon was enclosed in a tube 20 cm. long, 6 mm. We, 
closed by worked glass ends, which were large enough to cut both 
beams. The pressure of the gas in the tube was varied until the 
systems (one through the tube and one above it) were coincident. 

Then when and were the pressures and 

A fh - ^ 

refractive indices of the gases. 
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Fabry and Perot's Fringes. Interference of Parallel 
Plates. 

243. Apparatus, — 'I'he following is a simple method of mount- 
ing the mirrors by which these fringes may be formed : Obtain two 
pieces of glass optically Hat on one face, and about two or two 
and a half inches square (two pieces of ordinary plate glass can 
be selected, giving straight and parallel “ Newton rings *’). 'I'he 
front and biick surfaces of the plates should not be (piite parallel, 
but should make an angle of i' or 2 with one another. On 
adjacent corners of the best side of one, cement with Canada 
balsam three pieces of cover-glass (cut off the same piece so as 
to be as nearly as possible of equal thickness), each about three- 
sixteenths of an inch square. Wlien dry, semi-silver the best 
surface of each glass, and place the second glass on the first so 
that the best and silvered surfaces arc adjacent, but separated by 
the pieces of cover-glass. 

Now examine by obliciuc incidence the imagijs of a distant 
lighted object; (/>. the opal shade over a gf)otl light). If the 
silvered surfaces are not perfectly ixirallel, there will be a series 
of images as on page 36. Cilue or pin a sheet of No. 1 or No. o 
emery cloth on a flat board, wet it with turpentine, and carefully 
grind down whichever of the bits of cover-glass is too thii'k. 
'I'his is easily dc»ne by placing the glass on tlie emery cloth .so 
that it rests on the three pieces of glass, and then pressing gently 
on the one to be ground down while moving the plate about in 
circles of tw'o or three inches diameter, going round the.se .say 
once a .second, 'fhe grinding is quite rapid, and the plate must 
be repeatedly rinsed, dried, and the images examined as above to 
see w'hen {)arallelism is obtained. If the silvering has been 
damaged in the grinding, it should be cleaned off (with a few 
drops of nitric acid) and renewed, but if care has been taken 
this should not be nece.s.sary. Now' place one drop of (!anada 
balsam dissolved ill xylol or benzol on each rif the three corners 
and cement the plates together, applying just enough pre.ssure to 
bring the surfaces parallel, as tested by the images coinciding. 
To get perfect coincidence tow'ards the end of the grinding and 
in the final mounting, a telescope focussed on the image may be 
employed with advantage. Or the fringes formed with sodium 
light by transmission may be observed. The fringes should be 
observed from a distance as they are formed at a distance in 
front of or behind the plates (see § 254). It will be found that 
they are very fine and narrow^ ; if the plates are not parallel, they 
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become broader as parallelism is approached, and finally circular 
fringes are obtained. T’he circles should be central when the 
light is coming through normally.* 

The fMiir of plates constructed as above are now to be mounted 
on a stand similar to that used for the diffraction grating (Fig. 256), 



Fi«.. 256.— Mounting for Fabry ami Perot's Mirrors. 

and stood on the table of the spectrometer. The collimator and 
teles('ope will not he used, and they must be turned aside or 
removed. A sodium flame ; three convex spectacle len.ses about 
10, 8, and 6 diopters, mounted on supports that will allow them 
to be set up in a line with the middle of the glass plates ; and a 
ncedle-pcant to serve as a “ cross-wire will also be required. 

244. The plates P are to be set up on the table of the spectro- 
meter in a vertical plane. The 8 and 10 diopter lenses, A 

and B, are to be set up in a line normal to the plates, to form 
a very low-power telescope and focussed at infinity. 'Fhe 6 
diopter lens C is to be set up in the .same line on the other 

side of the plates, and the sodium flame put at its principal 

focus, so that approximately parallel light shall fall on the 
plates, and after transmission ihrtmgh them shall be received 
by the telescope. If all is in good adjustment, a system of 
concentric circular fringes should be seen in the telescope. If 
the centre of the system is not in the centre of the field, the 
plates must be turned round or inclined forwards or backwards 

1 Good results can also obtained with plates separated at the /our corners 
with pellets of pbsticeiie. By pressing on the edges while watching the fringes as 
above, it is quite possible to set the mirrors paralM to one another. 
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to get it there. I^AStly, the needle-point Q is to be adjusted 
between the two lenses forming the telescope to coincide with 
the central fringe. 



Fig. ?57. - FaUry and Feroi’.s Fringes. 


By counting the number of fringe.s n which pass the needle- 
point, while the table with the plates on it is rotated through an 
angle /, we can find the optical distance between the silvered 
surfaces. For let e be the distance between the surfaces. The 
difference of path between the light reflected from the two 
surfaces ^ given by 

5 = 2^ cos/*/ A. (say). 

When the incidence is normal, this becomes 

(say). 

Thus ^0 “ ^ - (/o “ =* ( I - cos /), 

where /q-/ is the number ;/ of fringes that have passed the cross- 
wire during the rotation / from the normal. As it is unlikely 
that /^ would be a w'hule number, it is better to get the first 
ring (at an angle /|) on the cros.s-wire, and count on from there to 
the angle /. The formula then is 

S - Sj = 2^(cos f - cos /,) * A.. 

Thus if this number of fringes is known, and A/j and i are 
known, e can be found, and / calculated. 
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245. Analyiti of noaily KOnoohroiiiatlo Uglit — With sodium light, 
the appearance above described is modified by the fact that the 
light consists of two wave-lengths; this results in the fringes 
becoming sharply defined for a certain distance and then com- 
paratively indistinct, to become shari) again further on. It is 
obvious that the indistinctness occurs when the difference of path 
contains a whole number of wave-lengths of one of the con- 
stituents of the light, and contains an odd half wave-length of 
the other constituent. The region of greatest distinctness will 
be at a place where the difference of path is approximately a 
whole number of wave-lengths of each constituent. 

Thus, if p be the number of wave-lengths of the one ''constituent A|, 
and q be the number of the other Ag, we have 

6 =2<r cos /=;>A|, 

and this is approximately equal to 

^A.,. 

At the next region of greatest distinctness, 

8'=2/»cos/'=/'A,, 
and this is approximately equal to 

q Ao. 

Subtracting ze (cos { - cos i) = (/' -P) A 

and this is nearly eqiml to (^'-'^)A.2, 


where 

Thus, nearly, 
.,Or 


A] __ A2 __ A| — A^ 

I 

\ V As 

1 ^ p'^p 2<*(C0S/'- cos /)’ 


The light may also be analysed by using Fabry and Perot 
fringes at normal incidence, if the mirrors are so mounted that 
their distance apart can be varied while the mirrors remain 
strictly parallel to one another. 

This can be managed by attaching the one mirror to a support 
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similar to Fig. 265, and the other to a support by which its orienta- 
tion can be varied until it is parallel to the first mirror. Such a 
support is shown in Fig. 267. 'The mirror is attached to this with 
red wax or plasticcne, with its semi-silvered face in the front. 
The mirrors having been adjusted jmrallel to one another, the 
second one is moved by the long screw and the clearness of 
the fringes estimated. A curve is then plotted showing the 
distinctness of the fringes at each position of the mirror. T'his 
curve will be periodic, and is due to the interference of the 
various components of the light used. In this way a line 
apparently monochromatic the green mercury line) may 
be found to be multiple, and the ct)mponents may be 
ascertained. 

The two chief components of sodium light can be easily 
followed (each line is prol^ably really compound). 

T'hus having found e as already described, the difference of 
wave-length of a nearly monochromatic light, which consists of 
two constituents of nearly equal wave-lengths, can be found. 


246. Ratio of tbe Wave-lengtlis of two Monochromatic UghtB, the 
red and green cadmium lines. Find the value of /, as in § 244, for 
each ivave-length for a pair of Fabry and Perot plates at a fixed 
distance apart. Then adjust the plates normal to the telescope 
and observe the rings. Suppose the /, as above found, refers to 
the first ring from the centre in light of wave-length X, and is 
therefore a whole number. So let p' be the order of the first 
ring in light of w'ave-length /V. I'hen 


A' 



'8 



where x and .v' are the angular diameters of the ring in each 
case. 


For the centre of the system, will not in general be a whole 
number, and will differ from p by a fraction €, less than one. Thus 
we may write : 

fnr the wave-length A 
„ A'. 


and 
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If .1' is the angular tiiameter of the ring (which can be measured 
by the telescope), then /='^. 

Then, as in § 244, wc have 

2<’COSf=/A,, \ 



‘-p.-f-fiikr') 


g nearly. 

So 

*=/ g. 

'Fluis, as 



The ratio of A' : A can be found to a high order of accuracy. 


The Zeeman Effect. 


247. 'I'his can be exhibited 
etalon, />. a jjair of parallel 
senii-silvered reflecting surfaces 
at a fixed distance apart (see 
g 243). The etalon is most 
easily made by semi-silvering 
the two surfaces of a piece 
of jmrallel glass about or 
so thick. It must be used 
with monochromatic light — say 
from a helium or argon tube, 
and a spectroscope. 

Afparaiifs. — An electro- 
magnet with conical pole-pieces 
to give a strong concentrated 
field. T'he pole-pieces must 
be separated just sufficiently 
to allow the narrow part of 


by means of a Fabry and Perot 



Fra. 358.— The Zeeman Eflect. Diagram of 
Connections. 
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the helium tube to be inserted between them. The magnet 
need not be a very large one, if it is only required to show 
the broadening of the lens. The etalon may mounted in 
a direct vision spectroscope on cither side of the prisms, or it 
may follow the train of prisms of an ordinary spectroscope. 
The slit should be opened fairly wide: a helium tube and 
stand, and a coil to work it : a battery and key for the electro- 
magnet. 

« 

The spectroscope is first to be adjusted, so that the helium lines 
are in focus. Then the etalon is to be inserted, and adjusted 
so that the centre of the ring system is in the middle of the field 
of each bright line. The fringes will, of course, only be seen 

in the bright patch formed by 
each bright line, the size of which 
may be increased by widening 
the slit. A nearly similar system 
will appear in each line, and if 
the etalon is made of a parallel 
plate, and is normal or nearly normal to the light, the fringes 
will form a number of arcs of circles as in the figure. 

Now' turn on the current in the electro-magnet. Each of the 
fine bright arcs in the systems of fringes should become 
broader. T’he broadening can be seen when the current is 
alternately switched on and off while the observer is watching 
the fringes. 

By observing the lines with a nicol or a double-image prism, 
it may be possible to separate the components of a broadened 
fringe, and to see that they are polari.sed. 

Jamin’s Interferometer. 

248. Apparatus . — If it is required merely to obtain the fringes 
and to observe them, it will be sufficient to have two pieces of plate 
gla.ss mirror cut from a single piece of parallel glass, .so that they 
may be of exactly cfiual thickness. The glass may be selected 
by observing the image of a distant flame at grazing incidence. 
If the glass is parallel, only one image will be visible and not a 
series of images (see page 36). Very often in a large sheet some 
part can be found where this occurs ; the mirrors should be cut 
from such a part, — or, of course, specially worked glass can be 
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used. In this latter case also, the two mirrors must be cut out of 
the same piece of glass. T'hey must be silvered on the back and 
can be about 1 cm. thick and 5 cms. sc^uare. I'wo stands upon 
which to mount these mirrors will be required. T'hese can be 
very easily made as indicated 


in Fig. 260. A piece of thin 
brass about 2J" square is sol- 
dered upright on a base alx^iit 
2V by 1 1 ". Fine screws, with 
milled heads, are put near three 
of the corners. A plate about 
2J" .square, with a hole, slot, 
and plane, is held against the 
points (jf these screws by a 
spring at the centre of the 



triangle formed by the first n.:. Mount for Mirror, 

three .screw.s. 'I he mirror is 


attached to the plate with red wax or plasticene, or Chatterton’s 
compound. As the angle of the triangle formed by the first three 
screws is a right angle, a movement of the .screw on the right will 
rotate the mirror about a \ertical axis, whilst a movement of the 
bottom screw will rotate it about a horizontal 


axis, and the plane of the mirror can 
therefore be adjusted. Two pieces of zinc 
will be required, about 2" by 3", bent at 
■ Qy right angles j>arallel to one of the shorter 

sides. One of these (F'ig 261) has a hole 
ii" in diameter in the centre, furni.shed with 

^ a pair of cro.ss-w’ires, and the other a hole 

Fic. 261. about in diameter. A slate slab about 

18 " .sejuare and an inch thick will do to 
mount them upon. 'I'hey can be attached to the slab by the 
cement about in the positions indicated in the figure, where 
A is the piece of zinc with the cross-wire, B and C are the 
mirrors parallel to one another, and D is the piece of zinc with 
the small hole. 


249. A sodium flame F is put behind A and the eye applied to 
the hole in D. Two bright images of the cross-wire will probably be 
visible. The screws attached to the mirrors are to be adjusted until 
these two images exactly coincide. When this occurs the fringes 
will appear. 'These fringes will form parts of circles, and further 
adjustment of the screws will bring the centre of the system of 
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circles into the field. When this is the case, if the mirrors are 
of exactly equal thickness, white light may be substituted and a 

few coloured fringes will be 
visible, hut if the mirrors 
arc not of exactly equal 
width these fringes cannot 
lx* seen. 

'The adjustments should 
he disturbed and the fringes 
found several times until 
they c‘an lx* easily obtained 
in a few minutes. 

'i'he fringes are greatly 
improved by the introduc- 
tion of a short focus lens 
between F aiul the inirrtirs, 
the zinc plate A can then be removed and put at the princi|)al 
focus of the lens, the flame being immediately behind. Also the 
plate L) being removed, a low-power telescope magnifying only 
about two diameters, focussed for infinity, should be used to 
observe the fringes as described on page 316. 

For actual work, the glass plates require to be optically worked. 
They should each be about 6 cms. by 3 cms., and about 4 cms. 
thick, and must be silvered at the back. For illumination a 
Nemst filament can be used, placed close behind a small circular 
hole about 2 mm. diameter; the filament is to be in the focal 
plane of a collimating lens. 'I’he re-combined white light which 
comes from the second plate can Ixj focussed on the slit of a 
sprectroscope. Fringes will then be formed in the spectrum, and 
any optical variation introduced into the path of either beam will 
cause the fringes to move along the spectrum. The position of 
the fringes in the spectrum can be determined by using 
comparison prism and auxiliary spectrum in the usual way. 

Lodge’s Interferometer. 

250. Apfarahts . — Two stands similar to those already described 
will be required, with two plane mirrors silvered on the front 


F 


Fi<;. < 7 , 
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about 2* square,^ and also a semi-silvered mirror. The amount 

of silver on the latter must be very small, so that the light 

reflected is about equal to that 

transmitted at an angle of about 

45“. The stand for this mirror 

consists only of a piece of brass I 

in the form of a right angle, one , . 

side being about 2}/' and the other ^ 

about 3" long, supported on a flne 

milled head at the extremity of the ' 

longer arm, and ufxjn two round ijSBr/ - ^ ' 

headed screws, one at each end of . 

the shorter arm. 

'rhe mirror is cemented upright fi«. Stand for Mirror, 
to the shorter arm with red wax ; 

or if preferred, an upright angle piece may be attached to the 
stand, with a little side screw to clamp the mirror as indicated 

in the figure. 'The colli- 
mating lens and telescope 
of ^ 244 should be used. 

A small triangular piece 
of brass, with a triangular 
hole, is fastened to the 
slate slab for one of the 
round-headed screws to 
rest in ; a small brass 
block is also cemented to 
the slab for the side of the 
long arm to be pressed 
against. The two silvered 
mirrors are seen just 
outside the circle which 
indicates the rotating discs ; 
and the two pieces of zinc 

Fig. 364.— DiaKrani of Lodge's Interferometer. previously described are 
The semi-silvered mirror is shown much enlarged, .«o * l 

that the path of the light may Ije more easily traced. mountCu aS ShOWn in the 

figure, or the collimating 
lens and telescope may with advantage' be substituted as in Fig. 257. 

On looking through the pinhole in the one piece of zinc (or 
the telescope) similar fringes are seen to those with Jamin’s 



Fig. 364.— Diagram of Lodge's Interferometer. 
The semi-silvered mirror is shown much enlarged, .«o 
that the path of the light may Ije more easily traced. 


>Two selected pieces of silvered plate glass, from the back of which the red 
varnish hasjbeen removed with alcohol, the cleaned faces being used as the 
reflecting surfaces. 
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apparatus. 'Phe light forming one image of the cross<wire has 
gone round the triangle clockwise, whilst that forming the other 
has gone round the triangle counter-clockwise. 

I^dge used an interferometer on this principle to try and find 
whether matter carried ether with it or not. He rotated a i^air 
of circular saws in the triangle, as indicated by the large circle, 
the saws being on the same axis and a short distance ajmt, and 
the light |)assing throiigli the space between the two. The result 
was to produce a cinnilar motion of the air between the saws. 
If this and the saws had any effect upon the ether it should 
accelerate the light jiiissing round in one direction and retard 
that going in the other direction, and a displacement in the 
fringes should result. When he had eliminated all the spurious 
displacements caused by the stress in his apiwratus, he could 
find no trace of anv movement. 


Michelson's Interferometer. 


251. Apparatus, f our right angle piecvs of brass will be re- 
quired, three <»!' them are to be similar to those already described, 

but the milled head of the 



fourth should be rather large, 
and must have a very fine 
ihrt'aded screw. 'I'wo large 
milled heads with fine 
seri'ws, i*a<‘h working in an 
angle piece of stout brass, 
will be wanted ; and two 


pieci:s of brass about 4" 
Fi(.. long and i"' wide, bevelled 

on one edge, which placed 
with their bevelled edge.s together will form a groove;. 'I'he angle 
piece MP'fj (Figs. 265 and 266) which has the large milled head 
M must also ha\e a j)rojection ME on one side at the end of the 
arm, to which the milled head is attached, bent up as shown in 
the figure, for the screw of the milled head Kjj to press against. 
Two mirrors silvered on the front, as in Lodge’s interferometer, 
w'ill be required, also a semi-transparent mirror and a compen- 
sator. These two latter are to be two pieces cut out of a single 
piece of worked glass, so that they may be of exactly the same 
thickness, one being semi-silvered and the other clear. Either 
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two pieces of zinc A and D, as in the figure, or a sodium flame 
and collimating lens and a low-[x>wer telescope, are required. 
T'he api>aratus is set 
up on a slate slab as 
shown in the figure. 

All the apparatus 
can be attached to 
the shib with cemen- 
tiurn. Begin with 
the grooves O ; then 
lay the angle piece in 
them and attach the 
block of the milled 
head K, ; then that 
of K., and the tri- 
angle 'I'l , so that the 
mirror P may be at 
right angles to the 
slab, and exactly the 
same distance from 
1 ^ that ( j is. Attach 
the triangle 'Pg, so 
that the mirror Bmay 
be at the juiK'tion 
of the lines from the 
mirrors I’ and (J, 
parallel to the sides 
of the slab, and at 
45* to the.se lines. 

Fix A and I) on the ('ontiniiation of these lines, and 'I'o so that 
C shall be on the line Bl’. 

On looking through I) two bright images of the cros.s-wire will 

be seen, and other faint 
ones. Adjust B until the 
bright ones approximately 
coincide, and cement on 
the block uk The final 
coincidence must be ob 
tained by adjusting the 
milled heads M and K^. 
When the coincidence is 
perfect, fringes will be seen 










ctaA__ 

Of 

Fig. i66.— F, fl.^nic ; A. piece of rinc with cross-wire ; I), 
riiic with small hole ; B, semi-sil\ ered mirror ; C, compensator ; 
P and Qf mirrors siherrd on the face ; K,, Ky. the miljed heads 
in thick angle lihx-k« ; (’», gnnn'es ; K and K, elastic Imnds ; 
'I',, 'Ig, Ta, h-i>s triangles; rr. brass bliH:k to present the 
angle piece rotating : M. large milled hctid in .ingle Vdock. 
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with the sodium flame. Further adjustment of M and K2 will 
enable the centre of the system of rings to he found. If the 
distance BF is exactly equal to BQ, on substituting white light 
at F for the sodium flame, coloured fringes will be visible. This 
will, however, probably not be the case, but the distance can be 
adjusted either by the screw Kj or, if nearly right, by rotating the 
compensator C. 

As the two interfering pencils BP and BQ are widely afiart, 

this arrangement has l)een 
used to measure the optical 
thickness of a thin plate or 
of a tube containing gas 
whose refractive index is 
to be determined. 

252. An alternative me? 
ihod of mounting the mirror 
P is shown in Fig. 268 ; the 
milled head M is here on 
tlie block that carries the 
screw Ko, shown separately 
in Fig. 269. A pivot which 
has a triangular pyramid 
h)r apex (Fig. 269), fitting 
into a circular hole, may 
be substituted for the triangle T,. An elastic band keeps the 
stand against the screw K.j. 

The stand in Fig. 269 also shows a method by which very .slight 
movements may be produced by a coarse-threaded screw. 'i*he 
screw is put through a 
thin piece of the stand 
, which is partly separated 
by a saw cut from the 
other and more solid 
portion on which the 
arm of the mirror stand 
rests. On tightening the 
screw both of these parts * kk;. 

spring to extents which 

depend upon their thicknesses; and thus the mAvement of the 
thick part may be exceedingly slow— if its thickness is much 
greater than that of the other. 
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Fabry and Perot used a very simple and effective device for the 
fint adjustment for parallelism (Fig. 270). ( )ne of the mirrors was 
mounted on the end of an arm of only moderate rigidity, and of 
rectangular cross>section. Along, and parallel to, two adjacent 
sides of this arm, were two projections from the stand, and 
between each of the projections and the arm was a small hollow 
rubber ball (the teat sold for a baby’s comforter would no doubt 



Fig. 27a —Adjustment by Flexure of the Iter carrying the Mirror. 



do). Each ball was connected by a long thin rubber tube 
with a small reservoir a thistle funnel), and the systems 
were filled with water. Each rubber ball of course exerted 
a pressure, forcing the arm aw’ay from the projection it was 
pressing against, and this pressure could be varied by adjusting 
the height of the reservoir. 'Fhus the arm carrying the 
mirror was given a flexure which would be varied at will, and 
the final setting of this mirror into parallelism with the other 
mirror of the pair was effected with ease, and without risk of 
disturbing the stand which the manipulation of a screw w*ould 
produce. 


Exercises with the Interferometer. 

1. To compare the Refractive Indices of two Gases.— Prepare two 
brass tubes of the same length with worked glass ends. Fill one with 
each gas. Let the glass ends be large enough to project beyond the 
tubes. Insert one tube in each beam and get two interference 
patterns, one for the light which passes through the tubes and one for 
the light which comes through the glass ends but not thn^ugh the 
tubes (/>. through the parts that project beyond the tubes). Vary the 
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pressure until the systems arc coincident, that is until with white light 
the fringes are coincident. 'Fhen 

A- 

Aj /M 

where /Xj, /, and /ij, /.j are the refractive indices and'thc pressures of 
the respective gases. 



Fu.. ^ 71 . 


'Fhe absolute value of the refractive index /i,,’ at o' C'. and 76 cnis. 
pressure for li^hl of wave-length X is given by 

^,-1- 

where / is the temperature, a is the coefficient of expansion, /'is the num- 
ber of bands that pass the wire, while the pressure changes by P cms., 
L is the length of the gas path in the tube, 'fhe pressure can be 
varied by first pumping it up, and then allowing the gas to escape, 
a may be taken to be 000367. If a Nernst lamp and a spectroscope 
are used, as described in § 249, / will be the number of fringes that 
passes some standard wave-length. 

If /X| and fin for two known wave-lengths A, and have been 
determined as above 'Ex. i) the constants in Cauchy’s equation can 
be found, for we have 

, fi 

/fc, - I ^2 

in which a and ^ are the only unknowns. 

2 . The Determination of the Thickneee of the " Black Spot.'*' - This appa- 
ratus was used by Kcinold and Kiickcr to find the thickness of the 
black spot in a soap film. Two pieces of flat brass, each abtmt 8" or 10" 
long, had a series of shallow grooves filed across one face, at distances 
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of A glass rod was drawn out to 6nc threads, and one of these, 
about ij" long, was placed in each of the grooves of one of these 
pieces of brass. The other piece was then laid upon it, and they were 
wired together, lly passing a small dame along close to the brass while 
the glass rods are in a horizontal plane, these latter are bent dowm 
by their own weight at right angles, making a series of small hoops. 
Some solder was then melted in a shallow trough, and the points of 
the glass rods dipped into it whilst hot, and allowed to remain there 
till cold, the pieces of brass were then removed. In this way a large 
number of h(K)ps were left standing up vertically in the solder. 

Some soap solution was poured in a glass trough. The trough 
with file hcxips was immersed in it, and then raised, so that the hoops 
were lifted' above the liquid. Kach h(K)p now supported a vertical 
soap film. This was then placed in the path of the beam PC so that 
the light was transmitted through all the films. An air-tight glass 
cover with worked ends was placed over the whcile to stop evaixiration. 
The fringes were found as usual. As the films drained, some broke, 
but many of them formed black spots. When nothing was left but 
black spots the position of the fringes was taken and the number of 
black spots counted, ('fhe counting was done by watching the 
reflection of a candle in the films.) Then assuming the, refractive 
index of the soap solution known, since the displacement of the fringes 
gives the total difference of path, the thickness of each film can be 
calculated. He was led by the results of his experiments to the 
conclusion that the spot was cither of thickness 12///X or 6 /x//, the 
thickness changing abrujitly from the one value to the other. 

3 . Determination of the Optical TMcknees of a Thin Film, e.g. a Sheet 
of Mica or a Micro-cover Glass.- Adjust the apparatus to obtain vertical 
fringes. Insert in one of the beams of the interfering light a piece of 
mica, 'fhe fringes, will, of course, be displaced, and they will be 
displaced by a number which cannot be directly determined, as it is 
not possible to identify the bands. Suppose, first, the film to be 
placed normally to the light, then the difference of path will be 
2(/x- i)r, c being the thickness of the film and fi its refractive index. 
If this be supposed to have displaced N fringes, we have 

2(p-i)c-NA. 

Now rotate the film thtough a definite angle, / ^say io'\ and count 
the number of fringes that cross the field, //. The difference of path 

will now be 2c and thus 
\ cos /* / 

(N + «) X = ^(/x - cos (/ - r)). 
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Subtracting, 2 (/i, - 1)^ - - cos (f - r)), 

where r is given by - =0. 

This will enable e to be found if fi is known, or /a if ^ is known. 

Dividing, we obtain " 

N cosr /i- I 

Thus, if fi is known approximately, we can substitute for cos r, and 
can find N, the retardation produced by the film. 


Note.— I f X be the wave-length in air, the wave-length in the film is v. The 

distance travelled in the film is KL= — - , thus the numlier of waves in the film 

cosr 

i 5 > ' ^ -r\ The numl)er of waves in the air 
cosr ft 

liefore the insertion of the film was 
KM cosf t ~r) 

X Xcosr 

Thus the difference on passing through the 

film is ^ . In the case above 

X cos r X cos r 

it passes through twice, and therefore 
X\cosr cosr / 



Other Methods of Producing Interference with a 
Small Difference of Path. . 

253. Apparatus , — A mirror with imrallel faces .silvered at the 
back ; a semi-silvered* mirror ; a i)air of plane mirrors silvered on 
the front. 'I'hese mirrors may all be about 2i" long and i high ; 
they should l3e mounted as in Fig. 263. 

Set up the mirror A, silvered at the back, and the semi-silvered 
mirror B, parallel to one another, so that the light from a source S, 
after reflection at B, shall fall at an angle of 45* on A. Adjust a 
pair of plane mirrors silvered on their face at O, at right angles to 
one another, to receive this light. It w*ill be seen that a ray of 
light starting along KLM, after transmission through the semi- 
silvered surface, will emerge from K' ; whilst a ray along K'L'M', 
which will traverse the same path in the oppo.site direction, will 
emerge at K. If the line of intersection, O, of the mirrors is 
exactly parallel to the plane of A, and this path be exactly equal. 
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there will be no fringes, and the whole surface will appear equally 
illuminated. But if the edge be slightly inclined, or if the paths 
are not quite equal, fringes will be formed. 



Fig. 273. 


It is not possible to apply this to any practical pur|K>se, as it is 
obvious that anything placed in the path of one ray is at the same 
time placed jn front of the ray going the other way round. 

A simpler arrangement is shown in the next diagram, in which 
the light after reflection in the mirror A |)a.sses through a lens 



Fig. 274. 


and falls on a plane mirror situated at its princiixil focus. If this 
is exactly adjusted at the focus of the lens, no fringes are formed. 
But if it be placed a little within or without the focus, fringes are 
seen. The same remark applies also, however, to this ca.se. 

Fabry and Perrot’s mirrors have already been referred to, § 243. 
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Position of the Interference Fringes in an Interferometer.^ 

254. Let Om and O///' be two mirrors, and / a bright point on 
the surface of Om. I^t /' be the image of / in Om\ Let P be a 

point at which the 
interference is sought 
(not necessarily in the 
plane of the paper), and 
let _ A/'l^ be & 

Then the difference 
of path is 

A - ly P/v 

cos 5 (nearly) 
” 2/ cos 3 , 

wliere / is the distance 
apart of the surfaces 
at /. 

Let ede/^ cd'ef (Fig. 
2 76) be two plane images 
inclined to one another 
at an angle 2</>, aiul let their line of intersection be parallel to df^ 
so that the angle between cd and cd* is 2</>, whilst the mirrors are 
at an angle </> with one another. 




Let PF be normal to the image and equal P. 
I^t the distance apart at P' be 2/^,. 

'I'hen at B, the distance apart, 2/ is given by 

/ = /o + CF tanc/> 

= /o + 1* tan i tan <#>, 

where the l P'PC = /. 


1 Michelson, Phil, Mag., 1898. 
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A - 2 /cos S = 2 (/q + P tan / tan 0)cos S 
_ /jan ^ 

‘ >/i + tan^ / + tan‘^ d 

where the l DPF =■ ft 

Thus A may have all possible values for different values of 
/ and ft But if the beam be supposed to be limited, say, by a 
pupil at E, the difference in A can be made small. For given 
maximum values of t\ 6, we want the position of P for which the 
variation of A shall be a minimum. Differentiating first with 
respect to 0 , we have 

tan 0 

( I + tan® / + tan® 6)^ 

I'his is zero if 0 = o, or if A = o. 

Now, differentiating with respect to /, we have : 

P tan 0 


= 2 i 

01 


|^( I + tan- / + tan- 0) ^ 

i 


Tj -r “• (/o + P tan <f> tan /) ^ 

cos^/ ^ 'cos-n 


( I + tan- / + tan- 0)'^ 

This will be zero if the numerator vanishes, or if 
( i + tan- 0) P tan </> = /q tan 


or if 


p = — IL- . tan / . cos^ ft 
tan </> 

«A , 6 A 
89 87 

will be most distinct, if 


Hence both ™ and ^ will be zero, and therefore the fringes 


6 = 0 , ] 

A) 

tan0 j 

From these w'e see that if /q = o, or if / = o, the fringes will 
coincide with the mirror. If 0 = o(/>. if the surfaces are parallel), 
P==oo. 

If i tind </» have the same sign the fringes are in front of the 
mirrors, if of opposite sign they are behind. 


Shape of the Interference Fringes. 

255 . To find the form of curve as seen by an eye at E. Let 
'r be the distance between the surfaces at E', the projection 
of E (Fig. 276 ). 
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Draw PR and RS parallel to ee and <f respectively, where S is 
the intersection of- EE' with a plane through P parallel to cdef. 
Let EE'<=x; SE«D; tan^=^. It is required to find the locus 
of P. 

Let the coordinates of P be .r and referred to an origin at S. 

Then tan/=.r/l), tan 0 =j'/D. 

Then, as before, 2 f*®**/- 

v'i+tan2/+Uin*6> 

or I)-*. 

The curve will be a hyperbola, parabola, or ellipse according as 
2sk is greater than, equal to, or less than A. 

If k-o, this is a circle; if A = o it is a straight line on the 
surface of the mirror (as /q will be = o). 

The focal plane varies rapidly with t\ and it is in general 
impossible to see all parts of the fringes in focus at once ; but 
when the surfaces are parallel and P « oo they are all distinct, and 
are circles of which the centre is the foot of the normal from the 
objective of the telescov>e upon the surface. 

The angular semi-diameter of the circle is given by 



For let M M' be the two surfaces, and A' be the image in M' of a point 
A on M. I hen A and X arc the origins of two parallel rays AT and 

A"!" whi<'h produce the interference. 
Let A*r make an angle 6 with the 
axis AN of the telescope. 

Then the difference of phase 
A = A'B-2/cos^i 
= 2 / -«A(say). ^ 

8 * 

Thus, approximately, . 2/, 

or the semi-dicameter of the ring, 

s.=Vt- 



Fig. 377. 
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FURTHER EXPERIMENTS ON DIFFRACTION 

The Straight Edge. 

256. Apparahis. — ''I'he experiments are best performed with the 
optical bench already described. 'Fhe straight edge must be 
mounted in the stand which carried the bi-prism, in about the 
same position as the bi-prism. A slit and an eye-piece will be 
wanted, in the same stands as biefore. A good light is essential. 

Experiment — 'Fhe only adjustment is the parallelism of the slit 
and edge. 'Phis can be secured by removing the eye-piece, and 
observing that the slit is cut off at the same instant all along its 
length by a movement of the eye as directed for the bi-prism 
(page 259). On inserting the eye-piece the fringes will be 
visible. 'Fhe final adjustment must then be made with the 
tangent screw, and the width of the slit set to produce the clearest 
fringes. 'Fhey should be examined in white light and their 
appearance sketched. 

Place the slit on the first, second, third, ... dark bands and 
take the readings. This will approximately be the distance of 
the successive dark bands from the edge of the geometrical 
shadow. If be the distance of the nth dark band, 

approximately. (Preston's p. 2 1 5.) 

Thus A is given by 

• « "2^(11 + ^)* 
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Enter the readings in a table thus : 


No. of Band. 

„ Distance from M 1 

R««Iu«. 1 

(PM)*. 1 

1 

i * 


1 

i 

1 • 

• i 



The numbers in the last column should be consUint. If they, 
gradually increase or gradually decrease, it will be because the 

position of M has not 
been properly found. 
For this reason it is 
advisable to determine 
this position several 
times itiul use the mean 
value. 'ITe mean of the 
last column must then 
be multi|>lied by 
a 

2(f(a + if) 

This [method] (/ eoui^c does not give good values of A, chiefly 
because the dilTraction bands are very indistinct, and it is very 
difficult to .say exactly when the cross- 
wire is upon one, partly because they 
are not numerous, fading away very 
rapidly, and partly because of the 
uncertainty of the position of M, and 
lastly because the theory is ma (juife 
accurate. 

Double Edge Method. 

257. Apparatus . — The optical Ixaich 
with the usual slit and micrometer eye- 
piece; a double straight edge (Fig. 279); sodium flame; velveteen; 
millimetre scale ; a reading microscope. 

The double straight edge has^pne edge, which may be clamped 
at any distance required from the other edge, and roughly paraDel 
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to it The second edge can then be adjusted accurately parallel 
to the first by a fine screw. 

• The accurate theory of the straight edge involves the use of 
the integral calculus. 'Fhe results lead to FresnePs integrals. 
The theory is given in Jamin's Cours de Physique (vol. iii. part 3, 
p* 366). It is there shown that the distance of the successive 
•dark bands from the edge of the geometrical shadow are given 
by the formula 

where is to be given in succession, the values in the following 
table: * A, = 1-8726. 

A^= 2*7392- 
^^ 3 -^ 3 * 3913 - 

A4 = 3*9372. 

The determination of the true position o^ the edge of the 
geometrical shadow is avoided by using two straight edges, and 
thus obtaining two sets of difiraction fringes. 


Aj^- 4.4 160. 
A^- 4.8479. 
A; = 5.2442. 


4 


h(a 

» 

2a 



Fig. aSo. 


If O be the source of light and A and H two straight edges, the 
geometrical shadow will end at C and 1). *l'he distance CL) can be 

1 For purposes of coiiip.irisoii, the corresponding values according to the ele- 
mental y thcor}*, are given below, 'fhey are ail too l.irge. 

A, a =a. A,=ax'5=4-(7. 

Aj- 2 — 2'82. Ac= 2 4-89. 

A,= 2 \-'3= 3-4^>. -V = a = 5*9. 

A4=2v^4 =4. 

It will be found that A,* = \'8// - , gives verv nearly correct value. 

C.L. Y 
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found by similar triangles if the width AB is known. Then if P, P' 
are a pair of dark bands, CP or DP' is the X« of our formula. It is 
obvious that p ^ 2X«. 

'I'he apparatus is set up on the optical bench tis before, O being 
the*slit, and AB a screen with an aperture bounded by two 
straight edges about 5 mm. a|mrt. ()A is alxnit 50 cms., and 
AC anything from 2 cms. upwards. 

'I'he edges of the aperture in the screen AB must be very 
accurately |xiraliel to one another,' and to the slit O. 

'Fake the readings of corresponding fringes. 'Phe readings 
mu.st be taken in one direction only, and may be entered in 
columns. 


Keadinj;. •' 

Number of Fringe. , 

l^ft. I j 


CW 




X 




As the readings are to he taken in one direc'tion, the entries in 
the second column will be made from top to bottom, and in the 
third column from bottom to top Subtracting the second column 
from the third gives the distance 1*P'. In the next column enter 
the di.stance ('!), calculated from the distance AB (which must 
be measured directly by the reading mii roscope), and the distances 
OA and 0(!. Calling AB, //, obviously 


(:d=^/ 


OC 

C)A 



fi 


Subtracting PP' from Cl) gives 2X,, as already described. 
The last column should be a constant, being the root of 
(a + lf) ^ 

2 fl ’ ’ 


iThis aperture can l>e made hy two pieces of " l*rinter*s Rule," mounted parallel 
to oil * another upon a pi^jce of t>rass or wckm], in which a half-inch hole has been 
cut. The distaitce apart can 1m; adjusted by inserting at the top and bottom two 
short bits of the narrow wire used for experiment § 258. If the straight edges are 
pressed as nearly together as these will allow, it will ensure their being parallel, as 
well as the right distance for the experimetil. 
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From this, if a and i are known, X can be calculated. For, calling 
the mean value of the last column M, 




2a 


'b(a\b) 

If preferred, the value of the wave-length may be assumed, *and 
the last column calculated, and then by dividing it into X* 
(determined experimentally), the series of numbers can be 
found, and compared with those given in the table above. 


The Narrow Wire. 

258. Apparatus,- optical bench as before with slit and eye- 

piece. 'I'he narrow wire can be cut from a piece of Stubbs silver 
steel about 1*2 mm. diameter. It must he perfectly straight, and 
it is necessary to be fine in order to obtain the interference bands 
(the central part of a sewing needle will do). A hole about half 
an inch in diameter can be cut in a piece of brass or wood and the 
w'ire mounted across it. It must be set |)arallel to the slit. A 
sodium flame, screw gauge, millimetre scale and velvet are required. 

Experiment , — If the wire is not ver)’ fine it will have to be 
placed at ^some distance from the slit, and the eye-piece still 
further beyond it in order to see the fringes, but a fine wire such 
as that stiggested above may be placed at about the position 
which was occupied by the bi-prism. The slit and wire must be 
arranged vertical and |)arallel to one another; the diffraction 
bands will be easily .seen. A fine .slit and a slight adjustment of 
the tangent screw will enable the less luminous interference bands 
to be seen in the dark s|xice between the two sets of diflraction 
bands. 

Measure the diameter c of the wire with a screw gauge, its 
distance d from the cro.s.s-wire, and .x' the width of the fringes, 
then X is given by the equation ; 



as in the interference experiments already dc.scribed ; for the 
edges of the wire act as tw\> interfering sources of light, and take 
the place of the two images of the slit formed by the bi-prism. 
It is impossible, however, as a rule, to obtain sufiiciently bright 
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fringes for their width to be determined. Better readings for A 
by the diffraction fringes may be obtained with this narrow wire 

than was possible with 
the single straight edge. 
'Pile calculations are simi- 
lar to those for the double 
edge, S 257 above ; for if 
(' and T> are the edges 
of the geometrical shadow 
of AB, 

AH ’ 

and as AB may be deter- 
mined with a sc'rew gauge, 
("D is easily found. 

If P^PgBal*,. and l*il\'**3**« ‘tre the dark Ixinds on each side, the 
distance apart of these, less ('D, will give double the distances 
CP|, CP., 'Phe readings should be entered in columns 

as before, p. 338. 

Circular Aperture. 

259. Af'paraUis . — An arc* light if available and a g()od sodium 
flame will be wanted. With a powerful light diffraction fringes 
will appear evi!rywhere (especially round specks of dust on the 
lenses of the eye piece) : with a poor light they may be quite 
invisible, 'i'lie slit must be replaced by a small pin-hole, and it 
is important that this pin-hole should be well formed. A hole 
made in a piece of tin foil with a needle is not sufficiently 
circular. It must be drilled in a piece of very thin brass or zinc 
with a watchmaker’s drill.* The circular aperture also needs to 
have a very small drilled hole. Several of these should be 
provided of diameters ranging from to }^\ 'Phe edges of 
the hole must be perfectly clean. 

The aperture should be placed at .some distance from the small 
pin-hole that replaces the slit, and at first the eye-piece must be 
close to the aperture. 'Phe fiame must be in good condition and 

1 The plates used by jewellers for wire-drawing have a graduated series of pin- 
holes that can be used for diflraction experiments, and are quite inexpensive. I 
have found a drilled sapphire best of all. They can tie obtained from Wood. 
Spencer Street, Clerkenwell, for about as. each. 
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the apparatus must be well covered in. If possible the experi- 
ment should be set up in a dark room. Having removed the 
eye-piece, sec that the two ajiertures are as nearly as possible in a 
line with the centre of the eye-piece tube. Replace the eye-piece 
and a small circle of light will be perceived surrounded both 
within and without with fringes, if the apertures are sufficiently 
cleanly rut, upon which the distinctness of the rings will entirely 
depend. On gradually withdrawing the eye-piece the rings will 
apf)ear to open out from the centre, and the central spot will be 
alternately dark and bright. If the sodium flame is replaced by 
a bright white light, the rings will Ixj brilliantly coloured, and as 
the eye-piece is withdrawn to a greater distance from the aperture, 
they also will open <3Ut. .As the centre will become dark for the 
different wave-lengths in turn, the <-olour of the centre will change 
from one hue to another, the tolours it assumes being similar to 
Newton’s ** colours of thin plates.'* 

260. Approximate Theory. Let O be the source of light and Q the 
position of the focal plane of the eye-piece at any moment. Then if 


li 

, h 

1 1 

( 

' ^ 


. C/ 1 

A 

■' ,1 

i 

Al 



Fig. 282. 


the distance OB-f BQ is greater than the distance OMQ by less than 
half a wave-length, the light reaching Q will be all in one phase and 
Q will be bright. If the difference be between a half wave-length and 
a whole w'ave-length, partial interference will occur ; and if it is 
^exactly a whole wave-length, the light arriving at Q will consist of 
two portions of about equal intensity differing in phase by a half wave- 
length, which will mutually interfere. 
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If OM, QM c'lnd PM are /i, b and r* respectively, 

OP+ PQ-OQ=(rt*+/^ 4 +(i*+/^i -(rt+^) 

Zil it' 

If Th he the radius of the zone for which this distance is 7/^ 


rn^i' 


a\b' 


thus is proportional to By giving n the values i, 2, 3, 4, ... in 
succession, we shall obtain a series of zones such that the light arriving 
at Q from one zone will be half a wave-length ahead of that from the 
next zone, and the areas of the zones will all be equal. Hence, if we 
neglect the obliquity, the light from these zones which arrives at Q 
will destroy one another in pairs, and Q will be bright or dark, 
according as there is an odd or even number of such zones. Thus 
the centre Q will be bright for values of b given by the odd value of n 
in 




ad“ 


d being the radius of the aperture. 


Opaque Disc. 

261. Apparatus , — Fhc slit must he rephu ed by a small circular 
hole, as in the last experiment. The disc itself must be mounted 
upon a piece of worked glass (or good patent plate, or a 
“ flat " spectacle lens). It is absolutely necessary that the edge of 
the disc should be perfectly circular. T'he best disc's are small 
bicycle l>alls, one of which about )/' in diameter may be mounted 
on the glass with a little electrical wax, or shellac, or sealing 
wax. (If desired, a flat may be made upon it with a grindstone 
to attach it by.) Care must be taken that the mountant does 
not smear the glass, or project beyond the ball. The fringes are 
viewed by a low-power eye-piece, held on a suitable support. 

Theory shows that at any point on the axis there should be 
brightness, w’hich at a distance becomes nearly equal to that at 
the same point w’hcn the disc is removed ; for the light which 
reaches that point from the whole circumference of the disc will • 
be in the same phase, and will therefore produce brightne.ss. In 
&ct the wave from O may be divided into half-period elements, 
commencing at the edge of the disc (as in the ordinary Huygen.s’s 
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zones for a spherical wave), and the argument is similar to that 
which shows that the light should travel in straight lines. If the 
glass is good, the bright centre can be seen with quite laige balls. 
It is less bright when the viewing eye>piece is only a short distance 
behind the ball. Stokes says he has produced the white centre 
with a disc the size of a sovereign. In order to see the bright 




Fig. 283. 

spot in the centre of the shadow of a large disc, it is best to put 
the disc (say a bicycle ball) at about six feet from the aperture, 
and the eye-piece another four to six feet beyond, when, if the 
light is good and all other light is cut off, the effect is easily 
produced. An arc light shows it up splendidly. All diffraction 
experiments are much more striking with an arc light or a lime 
light. 

The appearance with white light should be sketched, particular 
attention being jxiid to the centre and to the edge of the shadow. 
If the i" ball is supported on the top of a wire or rod, beautiful 
fringes will be seen running from the centre of the shadow of the 
ball to the junction of the shadow of the rod and ball. 

The Zone Plate, Huygens’s Zones. 

262. The light w’hich arrives at Q from a bright point O may be 
looked upon as the effect of the interference of alternate Huygens's 
zones, which nearly destroy one another in pairs. It follows that 
if we could remove the alternate zones, the light at Q ought to be 
Very much stronger. T'his can be done by what is known as a 
“zone plate.” As shown above, in considering the circular 
aperture, § 260, the areas of the zones should be equal, and the 
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squares of their radii be proportional to the natural numbers i, 2, 
3, 4. Professor Wood in the Phil, Mag. published a reduced 
photograph of a very carefully executed series of alternately black 
and white zones whose radii followed this law, and described a 
method by which reduced copies might be protluced. He pointed 
out that an ordinary photograph of this would be neither perfectly 



Fh:. 280. — HuygciiCs Zones. 


black nor perfei'tly transparent in the alternate zones. He 
therefore coated a glass plate first with silver, and then with 
bichromated gelatine. By exposing this under a micro-negative, 
and then washing the iinexpo.sed parts with warm water (as in 
the “carbon” process), he obtained a plate in which the silver 
was alternately protected by a gelatine film and exposed. Dipping 
this in nitric acid removed the silver from the exposed parts, and 
left a plate which was alternately opaque and transparent. With 
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such a plate he obtained very much more brilliant results than 
usual.^ 

263, ExperimenL — To observe the images produced by the zone 
plate, a suitable object is the incandescent filament of an electric 
glow lamp, fixed at, say, two metres from the zone plate. Hold a 
piece of white paper on the other side of the plate ; withdraw the 
paper gradually, and presently an image of the bright filament will 
be formed. Withdrawing it still further, a succession of these 
images will be observed if the optical bench is long enough, the 
largest and most distant of these is the one for ^yhich each zone 
on the plate corresponds to one Huygens’s zone. As in the case 
of a convex lens, it will be seen that this image is always inverted, 
and that its size is to that of the object, as its distance from the 
zone plate is to the distance of the object. In fact, the zone plate 
behaves as a lens, and if r„ is the radius of the //th zone, the 
conjugate foci are given by 

I 

V 

its focal length is therefore ^ . 

;/A 


'Phis may be termed its principal focal length, call it/ 
rapidly with the colour. 

There ate a series of other focal lengths equal to 


A ^ etc., 
3 5 7 


It varies 


but the images corres|)onding to these are not so bright. A zone 
plate behaves equally well as a concave lens ; the focal lengths are 
necessarily the same, namely, 

LL etc 
;/A’ ink' ' 


PhaAe Beyersal Zone Plate. 

264. Professor Wood pointed out in the article referred to, that if 
the alternate zones, instead of being cut out, could be delayed half 

1 These plates can l)e obtained from Newton & ('o.. of Fleet Street, from 5s. 
upwards. 
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a wave, the light from them would arrive at P in the same phase 
as that from the other zones, and the amplitude at P would thus 
be twice as great as with a zone plate consisting of opaque and 
transparent zones. The intensity would therefore be four times 
as great. Such a zone plate can be made apparently with even 
less trouble than the silver one previously described. A glass 
plate is coated with a thin coat of gelatine, and sensitised with 
bichromate of potash. It is then printed from a zone plate 
negative and washed (as in the carbon process of photography), 
and thus the alternate rings are left with a thin layer of gelatine. 
Out of several plates so formed, some would be founcj to give a 
very good effect, — no doubt because the layer of gelatine happens 
to be of the right thickness. The focal length of such a plate 
depends upon the size of its rings, that is, upon the extent to 
which the photographic copy was reduced. The smaller the copy, 
the shorter its focal length. By making one fairly large copy, 
having therefore a long focal length, and a very small copy with a 
short focal length, Wood was able to use the former as objective* 
and the latter as the eye-piece of a tele.scope. He found that the 
eye-piece when at a distance equal to the sum of their focal 
lengths worked as a convex lens, and the telescope was equivalent 
to the astronomical telescope, but that when the plates were at a 
distance apart equal to the difference of their focal lengths, the 
eye-piece behaved as a concave lens, and the arrangement w'as 
equivalent to an opera-glass, producing an erect image of a distant 
object. On slowly altering the distance betw^een the two plates, a 
succession of images, some erect and some inverted, was produced. 
It is easy to see from a figure that, with parallel light, a zone plate 
may act either as a convex or concave lens, and it may be experi- 
mentally tested. 

265. The Wave-lengtli with the Zone Plate. — Determine as many as 
possible of the focal lengths of the zone plate, using it as a 
convex lens. 

A monochromatic light is essential, as the focal length for any 
colour varies inversely as the wave-length, and therefore changes 
extremely rapidly with a change of colour. 

This is most easily done by the mirror method, the zones being 
placed close against the surface of a front silvered mirror, if the 
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images formed by the zone plate can be made sufficiently brilliant 
to be seen upon the screen. If not, it must be found by the 
ordinary conjugate focus method, an eye-piece being substituted 
for the screen, the focal-plane of the eye-piece being determined 
with the assistance of a lens. Then, if u and v are the distances 
from the zone plate to the object and image res{iectively, the focal 
length is given by i » _ * _ 

V 7 r* " 

Find the diameters of the rings with a reading microscope. 
Start the readings from about the twelfth ring on one side and 
read across the centre to the same ring on the other side. It will 
be sufficient if the readings are taken for the five outside rings 
only. Enter the readings thus : 


No. of King. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 


Kcauing. 
Left. . Right. 


Diilerence 


•li 


ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 

1 . Mount two straight steel wires, each about i mm. diameter, 
crossing one another at an angle of lo^ over an aperture in a piece of 
wood. Fill up the obtuse angles with cards, and examine the fringes 
produced by the acute angles. Tr)’ and find the asymptotes and com- 
pare their positions with the distance apart of the points of the V*. 

2 . Mount two steel balls touching one another on a sheet of 
plate-glass and e.xamine the fringes ; or suspend them from the pole 
of a magnet, one below the other. 

3 . Set up a parallel slit, as in ^ 257, and examine the fringes, as the 

width of the slit is varied. Explain the results by “Cornu’s spiral” 
(Preston’s p. 280 of the third edition, and p. 225). That is, 

draw a spiral, cut a piece of cotton to represent the width of the 
aperture, place it on the spiral, making it he on the line. The line 
joining its ends is the resultant amplitude. 
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RESOLVING POWER OF OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Definition, - By the resolving power of an instrument is under- 
stood the minimum distance by which two points or lines must 
be separated in order that they may be seen and recognised as 
tivo. 


Besolving Power of a Telescope, Determination of the Wave- 
length of Light from the Besolving Power. 

266. Circular Aperture. - Apparatus,- A simple telc-scopc (c.^. the 
one in the spectrometer) ; some fine wire gauze ; a reading micro- 
.scope, or screw gauge ; a metre si'ale ; iris diaphragm, or some 
card or thin metal ones ; a good monochromatic light a 
.sodium flame) : a piece of ground glass. 

Place a picee of fine wire gauze in front of the flame at the far 
end of the room. Point the telescope at it and focus the gauze. 



Fig. 285.^ Resolving Power of Telescope. 


Cut a series of circular diaphragms out of black card, and, 
placing them one by one over the objective of the telescope, 
determine the size of the smallest one which enables the wires 
upon the gauze to be separated distinctly. 
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If an iris diaphragm can be obtained and mounted in front of 
the objective, the right size may of course be found much more 
easily. 

Airy {Camb, Phil, Trans, 1834) showed that the angular radius 
of the disc, which a telescope gives as the image of a bright point, 

is given by « X 

1-2917. - 


where 2R is the radius of the clear aperture of the lens (see 
§ 284). 

I’hus each bright point of flame seen through the wire gauze 
will produce a disc of this size, and if the diameter of the iris 
diaphragm be adjusted until the dark line which corresponds to 
the image of a wire is on the point of vanishing, & will then be 
the angle subtended by the diameter of a wire of the grating. 

Find the radius R, and, by measuring the thickness of the wire 
either with a screw gauge or a reading microscope, the wave- 
length can be calculated by means of this formula. 


267. Rectangular Aperture. — Apparatus , — As above, except the 
iris diaphragm. In place of the iris an adjustable rectangular dia- 
phragm is reejuired. This can be 
easily constructed out of a piece of 
thin zinc (about No. 24 b.w.g) or even 
from very stout “tin-foil” (/>. thin 
sheet, lead). Cut out a rectangular 
aperture about h' square in a sheet, 
say 4" by 2", Turn down about a 
quarter of an inch at the top and at 
the bottom (Fig. 286). Now cut two 
pieces each about i wide with straight 
edges and insert them under the turn- 
down edges. By sliding them in and 
out the width of the opening can be 
adjusted at pleasure. 

Point the telescope at the distant 
wire gauze as before, one set of wires of the latter being 
vertical. Hold the adjustable slit in a Bunsen clip in front 
of the telescope. On narrowing the slit the vertical wires will 
disappear. 
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If the width of the aperature is 2R, A- gives a dark 

line between two bright lines at a distance a^mrt 6f which 
the distance from the telescope objective is </, which is o*8 of the 
brightness of the lines themselves, and this appears to be the 
intensity which just enables the two bright lines to be seen as 


two. 


o-i8 


If the width be 3R, the dark line is of tlie intensity of the 
bright lines. * 

If 4R it is quite dark. 

So that, if the aperture be rectangular and of such a width that 
the dark lines between two briglit lines or dots ca 9 i just be seen^ 


the formula ^ will be an approximate value of the wave- 
length. ^ 

B is the angle subtended at the objective by ihe dark space 
separating the two bright lines. 

The Reaolvinfi: Power of a Mlcroecope will be found in § 284. 


Besolving Power of the Eye. 

268. The resolving power of the eye is the ratio of the distance 
apart of two neighbouring bright points to their common distance 
from the eye, wlien tliese points can only just be recognised as 
tivo. In other words, it is the circular measure of the angle 
subtended by two points which can just be resolved by the 
naked eye. 

Notk. — A s the image of a distant object formed by an ordinary 
spectacle lens subtends exactly the same angle at the lens as the 
object itself, the angles subtended at the front nodal points of the 
eye by this image .and the object will be approximately equal. 
Therefore a short-sighted person may use glasses in performing the 
following experiment without materially affecting the result. 

apparatus , — A convex mirror about J inch radius of curvature 
spherical bulb of one inch diameter, filled with mercury), on 
stand ; a screen with two holes each inch diameter, of which 
the distance apart can be varied, made as described below ; an 
incandescent gas flame ; a metre scale ; a large screen to cut off 
the direct light of the flame frqm the eye ; a pair of dividers. 
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Take a sheet of thin zinc about 6 inches square. Drill a 
inch hole in its centre. Cut a slot about half an inch wide 
and two inches long, beginning a quarter 
of an inch from the hole. A quarter of 
an inch from the end of a strip of, zinc 
four inches long and one inch wide drill 
a hole inch diameter. Solder two 
bent strips of zinc to the large piece, so 
that the smaller piece may slide easily 
through them, with its hole over the 
slot. A bent card can be attached at 
one end of the large plate and at the 
other end to the moving strip, as shown 
in the figure, to cut off the light which Fic;. 287. 

comes through the slot, when the holes 

are more than half an inch apart. Finally the plate must be 
mounted on a block or in a retort stand at such a height that the 
holes are in front of the frame. 



Set up the mercury bulb at about three feet from the plate 
with the two holes. I^t the latter face the bulb, and adjust the 
flame behind it so that light from each hole may fall upon the 
bulb. An eye by the side of the zinc plate will see the images 
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of the holes in the mirror. Interpose the large screen to shade 
the eye from the flame. Now vary the distance apart of the 
holes. When about two inches apart (the light that would escape 
from the end of the slot being cut off in some way) very 
small bright points should be visible on the mirror. These 
images will approach one another as the holes are brought nearer 
together (by pushing in the sliding piece of zinc), and presently it 
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will become impossible to tell whether the image consists of two 
or only one bright point. The distance ai^art at which the points 
can just be recognised as two can be found with morcf accuracy 
than would perhaps be expected. Several independent readings 
should be taken — the distance a from the edge of one hole to 
the corresponding edge of the other (which, of course, is also the 
distance between their centres) being measured each time with 
the dividers, or of course the sliding piece may be graduated 
so that the reading gives the distance apart of the holes. The 
radius of the bulb r, the distance from the surface of the 
bulb to the zinc plate //, and the distance from the eye d will 
also be wanted. 

Then if h is the distance between the images of the holes, 

w= =- - - (J)iige79), 

a u -f 2 t/-hr ^ ^ 

and the resoh ing power of the eye is given by 

_ ^ _ ar 

The exjieriment may be repeated, using vertical slits instead of 
pin-holes. 

Besolving Power of a Grating. 


269. Definition, — 'I'he resolving power of a spectrometer 
(whether a prism or a grating is used to produce the dispersion) 
is defined to be the inverse ratio of the difference of the wave- 
lengths of two lines that can just be resolved (i.e. seen as t 7 vo) to 
their wave-length. 


Apparatus , — ;Diffraction grating, and spectrometer ; scale ; 
sodium flame ; the adjustable slit de.scribed in § 267. 


Theory. — The deviation produced by a grating is given by 


.sin 




where m is the order of the spectrum and a and b the widths of the 
space and rulings respectively. From a neighbouring wave-length 
A-f the increase of deviation Sff is given by 


80, cos 0 = fn, 


8 \ 

a + d 


(i) 
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If the aperture of the telescope be supposed rectangular and of the 
width 2K, the number of lines visible through that aperture is 
‘obviously, from Fig. 289, given by 

2R ~ ;/.(/!+ b) cos ft (ii) 

Using Airy’s formula for the resolution, the 
two lines will be just separated when 

Multiplying by cos 6 we get 

“ COS ffssSff.cos 6 

2K 

(by(i)) 

(by(ii)): 

or for the resp/vinji pmpcr, we have 

P“sx="'"- 

Experiment. — Adjust the grating^ as described on page 250 
to view the sodium lines ; (it is necessary to use a powerful light). 

See that the collimator slit is as fine as it can be made, and 
that the lines are in thoroughly good focus. Then place the 
adjustable slit over the objective of the telescope, adjust it until 
the lines can no longer be seen as two, and measure the width of 
the opening 2R. 

From this, knowing the number of lines to the centimetre on 
the grating, and the angle which the telescope makes with the 
normal to the grating it is easy to calculate the number of 
lines //| visible through the rectangular aperture now' left. 

'Fhus from (iii) we can find assuming we know A. 8X 
ought to be the difference between the wave-lengths of the 

.sodium lines, i.e. -00005896 - -00005890. Thus ~ .should be 
alxiut 980. 

The Resolving Power of a Prism.^ 

270. Apparatus. — S|K‘ctrometer ; prism ; card, stamp [>aper and 
scale. 

'A raihi-r coarse grating is \yest. 2 Rayleigh. Pki7. Ma^., 1897. 

CM.. 7 . 
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Theory . — The refractive index of a prism is given by 

sin^(fl+A) 

^ sin^A 

For a neighbouring wave-length /i-hS/i, we obtain 


^ Sin 4A 2 

In Fig. 290, if PQRS be a ray passing symmetrically through the 

prism ABC, the angle OQR is ^ and therefore if AN is parallel to 

PQ and BN perpendicular 
to AN, the angle ABN is 
4(0+ A). 

Therefore 
. cosi( 0 +A )80 

^ sin 4 A 

BN h 
" BM" 2 





where 2R is the aperture 
BN of the beam and / is the length of the base BC of the prism. 

If there is a series of prisms, the formula is still true, if / is put for 
the total thickness of the glass traversed at the base ends of the prisms. 




.(i) 


For resolution we have as before, 

60 = 

Therefore from fi,' for resolution, 

/: 

If we assume Cauchy’s formula, 
P==A + 


“■A- 


' V 


.(ii) 


B 

X»’ 


and we get from (ii), 




' 2B6A- 


.(iii) 


In this formula the constant B will have to be found for the partL • 
cular glass used in the prism* 
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For Chance’s extra dense flint glass, Rayleigh gives the following 
figures for the two sodium lines : 

1*650388 

B ^ 

1*644866 

/Jta-/ 4 e= *005522, 

VV= 5*889* lo”*, 

^=6*562. io-^» ; 
from this, " H = *984 . lo”*® ; 


substituting, '=,.968 VsX = 

for the sodium line SA=*oo6 . io“* ; 


therefore /=i*o2cins. 

Thus, for this glass, if the face of the prism be smaller than the 
objective of the telescope, and if a card is slid along the prism from 
the base end, gradually diminishing the width of the beam of light 
which it transmits to the telescope, when the sodium lines cease to he 
''resolved, the base of the prism that is left should be found to be 


1 *02 ctns. 

Comparing a grating with a prism, for equal resolving powers / must 
equal : putting this into figures as in the above case, t becomes 

* ^OTO^’ 3000 lines, if we substitute n=yxx) 

and ///=4 in the above expression, we get /= I 2 i erns. Showing that 
to produce a resolution equal to that of the spectrum of the fourth 
order, given by a grating having only 3000 lines on its visible surface, 
a battery of prisms would lx: required, having a total length of base of 
I2.\ cms. 


271. Exfierime/if , — Adjust the prism on the spectrometer table 
as usual, and set the instrument to minimum deviation. If the 
face of the prism is smaller than the telescope objective, so that 
the beam is limited by the prism, and enters the telescope as a 
rectangular one, it will be sufficient to slide a card along the prism 
from the base end, and reduce the aperture until the sodium lines 
can just not be seen to be double. If the prism is too large, slips 
. of stamp paper can be attached to its face so to leave a horizontal 
slip about half an inch brcxid, and on a level with the middle of 
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the objective. Place the prism so that the edge is within the 
field of view of the telescope, and slide the card along as above 
directed. Measure the length of the base of the prism left. 'Phis 
gives the value of /. Or, better, a slit similar to that described 
in § 267 can be used. Iti this case, the slit may be placed any- 
where within the beam of light, and knowing the angle of the 
prism, the width of base that should correspond can be calculated. 
Determine the B in Cauchy’s formula (as in § yy). 

Substitute \ = 5.889 . i o-\ 

5 A.= -006 . 10“*'*, 

and this value of R in the formula 

2B.SA’ 

* 

and see if the value of / so found agrees wil l the one found 
directly. 

The Echelon Grating. 

272. In the American Joupmal of Sciem'i\ in 1897, Michelson 
described an echelon grating by which dispersion of a very high 
order was produced. 

The grating is made of a pile of glass plates of exactly etiual 
thicknc.ss mounted on one another like a flight of stej)s. It is 
placed in the spectrometer so that the light from the ('ollimator 
enters what wt)uld correspond to the base of the steps, and emerges 
normally from what would be the upper surface of each step. 
In addition to the light issuing from the steps normally, the light 
will be diffracted from the steps with a large difference of ])hase. 
1 'hu.s, diffracted spectra of a very high order are produced. Owing 
to the large differ(aice of phase — perhaps amounting to ten 
thousand wave-lengths— the spectra will overlap throughout all 
their length, and a great number of spectra would be visible at the 
same time ; it is necessary therefore that the light falling upon the 
grating should already be approximately monochromatic. 'Fhis is 
u.sually attained by means of a second spectrometer furnished with 
an ordinary prism, the eye-piece of the tele.scope being removed 
and the light received upon the slit of the collimator .supplying 
the echelon. 
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Theory , — Let m be the order of the spectrum (that is the number of 
wave-lengths in the difference of path of the light from the successive 
plates), and consider the rays, one diffracted after reaching the surface 
of the first, and the other after reaching the surface of the second step. 
The wave-front of the diffracted light will be ei/, and the difference of 
path /;/A given by 

the 

from 

to 

tf/n 

calling 86^1 the displacement Fk;. 291. 

corresponding to a change 

in the wave-length, and ^6., the change corresponding to 8/// in 
the order of the spcctruni (for consecutive spectra iW=i) 

If we assume Cauchy’s formula, 

- 

and take as a first approximation 

w=(/x-l).^ 

wc have = {(/X - I ) + 2 (/x - ti)\ ^ ^ 

if \vc make Sw=i. 


For most s|)eciincns of plate ({lass, the expression in the brackets is 

8A 

nearly ccjual to i, so that if =-ooi (which it would be for the two 
yellow sodium lines, for instance), and if /=5 mm.= icxxx>A, about, we 


should hsivc 


= 10 . 8^2> 


that is to say that the difference between two Sodium lines as seen in 
this instrument would be ten times the distance from the sodium line 
in the spectrum of one order to the corresponding line in the spectrum 
of the next order. 
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If the grating is to be of any use, the pptical thickness / of each« 
of the pieces of glass must be very exactly the same ; it should 
not vary by ^ of a wave-length. For this it is of course necessary 
that the steps should be cut all from oiTe piece of glass ; but 
it is further necessary that that piece of glass shall be of optically 
constant thickness within | of a wave-length for the entire surface. 
'Fhis constancy is attained by examining the plate as described 
in 241 and polishing the thicker |>arts down until correct. 

For this reason the cost of a grating is very high, and as the 
grating is only useful in very special research where the resolution 
of lines very close to one another is needed, very few laboratories 
are supplied with this instrument ; but in the Phil. Mag, for 
June, 1901, Professor W’ood describes the construction of a mica 
grating ciuitc easily made, which is of course of no use as an 
optical instrument, but will demonstrate the method of using it. 

273. Wood*i Mica Echelon Orating. — The grating is made in a 
.similar way to the Fox wedge described later on § 395, except 
that the thickness of mica used is greater and the mica is mounteu 
dr>’ without balsam. He- used a thickness of about *05 mm. = ^, 
and the width of the step, was -5 mm. As the grating must 
not be mounted in balsam, he was only able to use nine plates 
owing to their opacity. 

The steps were attached to one another with sealing wax at 
their edges, which was melted by a needle, and were phu'cd in 
|X)sition by means of scratches made on a glass plate at the 
distances of -5 mm. with a dividing engine, the plates being put 
n position under the microscope. 

The grating was mounted on a piece of square cardboard under 
an opening 5 mm. wide and 2 cms. high, leaving an extra space 
of '5 mm. to serve as the grating .space of zero retardation. The 
whole number of “ lines ” was therefore 10. 

The retardation of the film was measured with an interferometer 
and found to be 50 sodium wave.s. 

The resolving power represented by the product of the number 
of lines (10) and the order of the spectrum, which was 50, would 
accordingly be 500. 

The sodium lines, which require at least 1000 for resolution, 
were beyond the i>ower of the instrument, but the yellow mercury 
lines were easily resolved. 

The light from a mercury tube after passing through the collimator 
lens and prism was focussed on the collimator of a spectrometer, 
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the green line being brought on the slit, l^lacing the echelon on 
the table of the instrument, the s{)ectFa showed clear and sharp. 

When first found, the central maxima appeared between the 
principal maxima owing to the small number of grating elements. 
By slightly shifting the }X)sition of the lens the yellow light from 
the tube was now focussed on the slit, when the maxima 
immediately doubled. The distance between the components 
ivas about J of the distance between the spectra. 


Using the formula above, 

oa., A A 


where /=s*o5 mm., j[ = 94» yellow mercury 


A 280 


line, we get = approximately. 

280 3 

Probably much better results could be obtained with selenite, 
as it is much more transparent than mica, and could therefore be 
made with much thicker plates. 

274. Lummer's Echelon. — In this instrument (Fig. 292) the light 
from, say, a mercury lamp, after passing through a collimator and 
one or more prisms to disperse it, is allowed to fall obliciuely on a 
jiarallel plate of glass about 5 mm. thick, in which it is reflected to 
and fro. The surfaces arc unsilvered. A portion of the light 
emerges at each reflection, and there several portions enter the 
telescope. As their difference of path is very large, the resolution 
obtained is of a very high order, even with a small number of 
elements. To enable the light to enter the j)lale a small prism is 
cemented on to it, as shown in the figure. The theory is very similar 
to the Michelson Echelon, and the plate has to be eciually carefully 
worked, but on the other hand only one narrow strip is required. 

275. The Fabry and Perrot Apparatua, § 243, may be used as an 
instrument of the same type as the above, by inserting it after 
the second collimator of § 272 in place of the echelon, or the 
separation may be produced afterwards as in Fig. 293. The plates 
have, however, to be worked to a high degree of accuracy if it 
is to be used in this way ; they should be .separated to a greater 
distance. I’his may be done by mounting them against the 
opposite ends of a short tube of fused (|uart/, of which the 
temperature coefficient of expansion is very small. 



CHAPTKR XVII. 

THE COMPOUND MICROSCOPE 

276. 'J'hc compound microscope nuiy optically be supposed to 
consist of two independent systems of lenses, the objective and 
the eye-piece. 'Fhe objective is arranged to produce a much 
enlarged image of the object at the upper end of the tube. The 
eye-piece is practically a magnifying lens used to view this. In 
other words, the eye-piece forms a virtual image of the image 
formed by the objective, and it is this virtual image that the eye 
of the observer looks at. As the eye has a large range of distances 
at which objects can be clearly .seen (in a normal eye from about 
six inches to infinity), the virtual inmge may be found anywhere 
within this range. But as the observer knows that the object at 
which he is looking is near him, he will, as a rule, unconsciously 
fo('us his eye for near objects when he looks through the 
microscope, and then focus the microscope (namely adjust the 
distance between the objec't and the objective) to see the image 
distinctly. 'Fhe virtual image is then, of course, formed at the 
distance to which his eye has been accommodated. If, however, 
he will try to imagine the image at a great disUince (and so focus 
his eye for infinity) he can equally well adjust the distance of the 
objective from the object to obtain a clear image, which is then at 
infinity. The angular size of the image is almost the sjime in 
each ca.se, so that obviously its linear dimensions must be ver)* 
different ; if the image is formed at infinity, its linear .size is 
infinite. 

Magnification. 

277. From what has been .sjiid aliove, it is clear that the ratio 
of the linear size of the image U) that of the object is a number 
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that can be made as great as we please by merely adjusting 
the focus. We must therefore either consider the angular 
magnification (as in a telescope) or adopt some convention 
as to the distance at which the final — virtual— image is to be 
formed. It is agreed to assume the final image to be ten 
inches (or 250 mnis. when using the metric system) from the eye, 
and then the magnification is the ratio of the linear size of this 
image to that of the object.^ When a microscope is used to 
project a real image — whether on to a sensitive plate in photo- 
micrography or on to a screen with the lantern-microscope— 
there is no ambiguity in defining the magnification as the ratio of 
the linear size of the image to tliat of the object. 

The experimental determination of the magnification depends 
upon the use of a screw — either used in a dividing engine to rule 
a scale or used to traverse the stage of the micro'icope it.self. 

278. Scale method. — Apparatus , — A glass slip upon which a milli- 
metre is divided into tenths and hundredths ; the micro.scope of 
which the magnification is to be determined — a half-inch objective 
is a suitable power to practise upon ; two white cards, which must 
be supported u[)on blocks so as to lie in a plane normal to the 
axis of the microscope, and 25 cms. from its eye-jiiece. Each card 
is to have a single thick black line ruled acro.ss it; lamp; 
millimetre scale. 

Adjust the microscope and lamp; place the scale upon the 
stage and focus it. Put one of the cards at the right di.stance — 
25 cms. from the eye-piece— and to one side of the stage. Look 
through the microscope with one eye, and observe the card with 
the other. So place the card that the image of one of the rulings, 
.seen with the other eye, apfiears to coincide with the line on the 
card .seen with the either eye. Move the head slightly to and fro 
sidew'ay.s, and see if the image appears stationary on the card. 

1 Even if the magnification were to lx; expressed in terms of the angles subtended 
by the object and image respectfully, a convention with respect to the distance of 
the object would have to lx; made. It would not do. for instance, to consider the 
object to lx; at its actual distance from the eye ; for the angle it subtends at the 
eye would then dcix;nd upon the length of the microscope tulie ; it would be twice 
as great for a 6 " tulx: as for a 12'' ttilie ; and thus, if the final image subtended the 
same angle in each case, the ** magnification" would be twice as great in the one 
case as in the otlier (an absurd reshlt). 
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If the image moves relatively to the card with every movement 
of the head, it shows that it is not formed at the right distance, 
and the focus must be adjusted until the image and the card keep 
ti^gcther. Then arrange the second card by the side of the first 
in such a position that the line upon it may coincide with another 
ruling of the image. Measure the distance apart of the lines on 
the cards, and knowing the actual distance apart of the rulings on 
the slip, the magnification is obtained. If difficulty is experienced 
owing to the variation in the convergence of the eyes during the 
experiment, it can be avoided by standing at the side of the 
microscope so that the image of the scale is vertical on the retina 
(or— if the stand of the micro- 
scope will allow it — turning the 
scale itself until its image is 
vertical). Or some form of 
“camera lucida’’ may be em- 
ployed so that the image and 
the cards are both seen by the one eye. 



279. The siniple.st form of camera lucida is a bit of I 

micro-cover glass attached above the eye-piece, as in I 

the figure, with a pellet of plasticene. This will j 

reflect an image of the card placed at a distance of | 

ten inches, and cause it to appear superimposed upon h . - 

the image seen through the microscope. As before, 
the focus must be adjusted until the images have no ^ 

relative motion when the eye is moved slightly to and 
fro acro.ss the eye lens. Either the divided scale or the tra- 
versing stage can be used, and the magnification found as above 
directed. It is necessary that the card should not be too 
brightly illuminated or it will not be possible to .see the image 
through the tube properly. A black card with white line.s, or 
simply a circular black card of known diameter, is preferable to 
a white one. 


When a camera lucida is to be u.sed to draw the object seen in 
a microscope it is best to look directly at the fxiper, and to 
observe the image formed by the microscope in the prism or 
mirror, as the case may be; for it is very difficult to draw when 
the hand is seen in a mirror. But in the above case it is not 


required to draw, and the simpler arrangement in the figure is 
sufficient. 
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(Exerase . — Draw a curve giving the magnification produced by 
a given objective and eye-piece, at all positions of the draw tube.) 

280. Definition. — 'Fhe names entrance pnpll and exit pupil are 
given to the images in the initial and final media of the stop thilt 
limits the aperture of the system ; in a photo-objective they 
will be the images of the diaphragm as seen from the l)ack and 
front respectively : in the microscope the entrance puiiil is the 
image of the stop at the Ixick of the objective tliat is formed by 
the objective ; the exit pupil is the image of the same stop lh:.t 
is formed by the eye-piece, usually called the “eye-ring'*; it is 
where the eye should be placed 

281. A method of defining magnification has been suggested by 
Abbe, and may be called 

Definition,- The Ahb^ Magnification. — It is the ratio of the 
tangent of the angle sulitended by the image at the exit pupil t*- 
the linear size of the object 

tan«' . V 
= («>>•)• 

Definition , — The Angular Magnification. — 'J'his is defined to be 
the ratio of the tangents subtendeil at the exit and entrance pupils 
by the image and object respec tively, 


A '.sav;. 
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'Phus V depends upon the pmoer and the distances y and X' of the 

exit pupil and the image from the back focal point. 

If the system is to be orthoscopic for the points Ali, then is to 
be constant for all values of a. ® 


Aperture. 

2S2. Hoc]dn*8 Proof of the *' sine law.*’ — Let Q and Q' be the images, 
supposed aplanatic, of the points P and P'. Let ARR' be the 



Fig. 296. 


first surface, and BSS' be the last surface of the combination, and 
let the refractive indices at P and Q be fi and fi' respectively. 
Draw a jiair of rays from P and P' {xirallel to the axis, which after 
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passing the principal focus F will arrive at Q and Q', also a pair 
of parallel rays PR and P'R', inclined to the axis at an angle a, 
and these will pass through the corresponding focus F' and also 
arrive at Q and Q respectively. 

Draw PN, QN' at right angles to P'R' and Q'S' respectively. 
Then as SQ and S'Q' are parallel in the limit when y and y are 
infinitely small, Q'QN is the angle a . 

As Q and Q' are by hypothesis aplanatic images of P and P', 
the “ optical paths ” from P to Q must be equal to one another, 
and so also must those from P' to Q' be equal to one another. 

By “optical path” is to be understood the distances through the 
various media multiplied by the refractive indices of the media, 
for the light travels in any medium with a velocity inversely 
proportional to the refractive index of the medium. 

Thus 

the optical path (P'R'S'F'Q') = optical path (P'A'H'FQ') = x 

„ „ (PRSF'Q)= „ „ (PABFQ)-V^(siiy)./ 

But the optical path (l^'A'B'F) -optical path (PA1{F),\ 
and (if QQ' is small) FQ = ¥Q\ J 

'fhus X ~ 

Thus the optical path (PRSF'(^) - (P'R'S'F'Q') = (P'R'S'F'N'Q'). 
The left side of this equation = (N'P'R'S'F' . F'N'), since F' is 
the focus of the wave PN. 

Thus the optical i>ath (NP'. P'R'S'F'N') = (P'R'S'F'N'. N'Q'). 
Subtracting the common part, 

The optical path (NP') = (N'Q'), 

/>. fiNP' = /x'N'Q', 

or iiy sin a = f/y si n a', 

M sin tt y 

or . ' , = ' , 

fi siiitt y 

= m (say) (iii) 

283. Definition. — Numexloal Aperture or n.a. is defined to be the 
product of the refractive index of the medium on the object side 
of the system into the sine of the angular semi-aperture as seen 
from the object. n. a, == /t* sin a = n. 
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As /I is generally i and a' is small 

« a 
a = 

m 

For we have just proved that 


jj. sin __ I 
[I sin tt 

If e is the semi-aperture of the exit-pupil of the 
objective, and / the distance from the exit-pupil to 

the image, a = ^ from the figure, and /. e-/.—- 
l tn 

T'he same is true for the complete sj'stem if m be 

taken to be the final magnification. 


Resolving Power. 

284. Assume the system aplanatic for the two 
{)oints P and Q. Then a wave starting from P after 
passing tlirough the .system emerges as a spherical 
wave of which A is the centre of curvature. Only 
a portion of the wave emerges from the system, namely a cap 
AB having an angular radius a as seen from Q. A neighbouring 



Fig. 297. 


Fig. 398. 

point Q' will receive a certain amount of light unless Q' is so 
situated that the light from one part of the cap AB interferes 
with the light from the other part. This will occur for the first 
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time when Q'A - Q'B is nither less than a wave-length.^ Up to 
a distance from Q such that Q'A - Q'B is about a half wave-length, 
the illumination of Q' is almost as great as that of Q ; thus even 
with an aplanatic system, the image of a point P will be a disc at 
Q of finite radius. 

Q'A - Q'B - v\"// +;i 'F+7- - 


/i^TT^r. . 2//y 


- I - 


2fiy\ 
2 ( 7 *^- 1 - ;/•**)/ 


2 //r' 


2 v' sin tt', 


and Q' will be dark when this is about -8 of a wave-length in the 
medium at Q. 

So that the radius of the disc r' is r'= 

2/x sin a 


Thus, if r is the radius of an object which should produce 
a disc of this size, 

, 

2a 



1 It would be exactly a wave-length if the aperture of the lens wer£ si|uare ; for 
if the aperture be supposed to be divided into a large nuniljcr of equal strips, 
parallel to a side of the square, the light from each strip 11,11, in one half of the 
aperture would exactly neutralize that from the correspionding strip AiA, in the 
other half of the aperture (Fig. 299). as it would arrive at Q' half a {leriod ahead 
very approximately, since Q is the centre of curvature of the wave front, and there- 
fore the difference of. path at Q' will increase nearly uniformly from L to N. With 
a circular aperture the strips will be of unequal length, and one near the centre, 
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‘wKeire a is the 'numerical aperture, 

V* sin a a 

smcjB • 

y /A sma n sin a 

Thus two bright points on an object which are 2y apart would 
give rise to discs each of radius y\ w^hich wmld just meet, 
surrounded by one or more rings, and if the illumination was 


constant up to the] edge of 
these discs there would 
be no dark line between 
the images of the bright 
points, and they would 
appear as a short, bright 
line, instead of tw'o separate 
bright points. Hut the 
illumination of the image 



of a point falls off according to the curve shown where 




.8A 

2 IX sin tt'‘ 


Owing to the rapid fall of illumination the least distance apart 
at w'hich separation is possible is less than this, and occurs very 
approximately when Q'A - Q'H is half a w’ave-length. 

If Q is a point on a line of light, the curve (Fig. 302) is ver>' 
similar, 'riie least distance for which the two bright lines can be 
seiiarated is, according to Rayleigh, w’hen the first maximum of 


such as MiMj, will take more than one of those near the edge, such as NiN,, 
together with UiU;., to neutralize it. (Fig. 300.) 


L 



Fir,, loow 
2 A 
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the image of one line coincides with the first minimum of the 
other. The total illumination of the two lines is shown in 



Fig. 303. There is a drop between the two maxima to *8 of 
the maximum. 

The least distance a[)art of the lines is given by 

X .. . 



The reciprocal of this distance is the resolving pmver of the 

system. 'Fhe resolving power is therefore where A is the wave- 

A 

length of the light in air and a is the numerical aperture of the 
system. 

At this distance there will not be a black line between the 
images of the two points, but only a very slight decrease in 
brightness. As the distance apart is increased a darker interval 
will separate the image.s, and they can of course be still more 
easily seen as two. 

The resolving power depends therefore upon the n.a. of the 
objective, and not (as one would at first think) upon the focal 
length or power of the objective, of which it is now seen to be 
independent. It can be increased by using light of short wave- 
length or by increasing the n.a. or both. 

285. DUtaetton of a Gntiiig in a Medium of Befraotive Index /a, iUn- 
mlwated by Oblique Ugbt — lAit the incident light make an angle P 
with the normal, and the diffracted angle a w'ith the normal on the 
oi^posite side of it. 
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I'hcn if AM is an incident and AN a diffracted wave, the 
difference of phase of the light from apertures of the grating z 
ajiart is 


ME + NB — s sin + s sin a. 

The first bright line is given 
by- making this difference a 
wave-length in the medium or 

- of the w'avc-length in air. If 

/X 

the direct beam can just enter 
one edge ( 1 of the lens, and the 
diffracted beam just enter the 
other 1), so that the lens can just embrace both, making /J = a 
and each equal the angular aperture of the system, we have 



so that 


sin a = 


A 

■■ » 


\ A 


2 . /X Sin a 2a 


* \\'e have seen above that this is the least distance apart that 
briglit points (or lines) may be in order that the lens system may 
just resolve them, 'fhus we arrive at the practical test for 
resolution. 

“ If a lens cannot embrace at least the direct beam and one 
diffracted Iteam emitted by a ^ratin^ illuminated by an oblique 
parallel beam of li^hty it cannot resolve that ^ratin^^ however it is 
illuminated^ 

Since parallel light will be focussed by the objective at its back 
focal plane, these spectra will be formed there. They can be 
seen by removing the eye-piece and looking down the tube ; then 
if a ruled grating or other similar periodic structure is upon 
the stage, illuminated by the light from a distant lam[), or by 
the condenser w'ith a slit below it, the spectra are easily seen in 
its posterior focal plane as little coloured bands in the disc of 
light at the back of the objective. They are formed again 
of course at the “ eye-ring,” hut are tcK> small to be easily seen. 
'Phey may be observed by adding another eye-piece above the 
ordinary eye-piece, 
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If the incident light is normal to the plate, the first diffraction 
spectrum will not be embraced by the lens unless s is twice this, 
X 

l.f. s = 

a 

In this case (if the eye-piece replaced) the grating also cannot 

be resolved unless s == ^ : for the beams of light issuing from the 

grating spaces are no longer independent, but have a phase relation. 
Thus the effect in the image plane cannot be found by merely 
adding intensities, but the amplitudes of the images due to the 
individual Spaces will have to be compounded as in ordinary 
interference phenomena. 

2 86. Tlie Effect of Aperture on Defining Power. — T'he larger the 
number of difiracted rays admitted into the objective the greater 
is the similarity between the image and the object. 

(1) Perfect similarity depends on the admission to, and 
utilisation by, the optical combination of the whole of the 
diffracted rays which the structure is c'ompetent to emit. 

(2) ^Vhen a portion of the total diffraction fan is lost the image 
will be more or less incomplete and dissimilar to the object. 

The smaller the object the greater the width of the diffraction fan. 

The numerical aperture /a sina measures the number of rays 
an objective can admit. 

T'he diffracted fan has a greater angle than 180'' if the object 
is reduced in size to a small number of wave-lengths. 'Phen 
either a very highly refractive medium, or a light of very short 
wave-length is necessary to redu('e the angle. 

If in the case of a regular periodic structure the central 
maximum and the first diffracted band on one side arc included, 
the distance apart of the striae (or the number per inch) will be 
correctly given ; but the breadth of each single stria will not 
always be .shown correctly. If only this one fan in addition to 
the central maximum is included by the objective, the light and 
dark intervals will appear of etpial breadths and gradually 
increasing and decreasing brightne.ss. 

Note that ft sin a measures the minuteness of structural details 
that can be separated by the objective, not the minuteness of 
details that can be seen. 
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Fi«. 305.—Cheshire's Apertometer. 

287. Measurement of N.A. of a Low-power Objectlye by 
the use of an Object ruled with Concentric Circles. — Let P 

and Q be the aplanatic foci of an ordinary micro- 
objective working in air. 

'rhcn the numerical aperture is sin «, if a is the 
largest angular cone the objective can transmit, and 

^1*' **,*;;/. Let the objective be racked up a distance 

PA so that the image of the object AA' is at BIV. 
If PA is some known amount — say i cm. — then a scale 
could be ruled, the divisions u|)on which seen from 
P subtended angles A PA', of which the sines were 
•I, - 2 , * 3 , — 'Phe aperture would obviously be the 
largest of these circles of which the image was formed 
at B', which could be seen from Q when the eye- 
piece was removed, or by the use of an additional 
eye-piece above the ordinary one. 'Fo obtain accurate 
results in the case of low power objective (with 



Fill. 306. 
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which the distance QR is small), a pinhole should be placed at 
Q, ue, at the focal plane of the cye-piece. Focus the micro- 
scope on the chart, rack it up the amount PA (i cm. suppose), 
remove the eye-pietfe, look through a pinhole at (J, and count 
the number of circles visible in the back of the 
objective. 

288. Geometrical Shape of the Object of which a Lena 
obeying the **8ine law** shall yield a Square aa Image. 

— Let lUVS lx? a section of the image at It of Fig. 307, 
and AA'S' lie a section of the object at A of Fig* 308. 
Let S' be a point on the image, and S the correspond- 
ing pi»int on the t)bject. 

Let the lines SP and S'Q' make angles a anti a at P and Q respec- 
tively with the axis PQ. 



Kii.. 3ii7. 


Then 


AS 

sin ; 


sm n 


HS' 


(since US' is in the same plane as A.S), 

V X 


and 


bin-a = ;//-sin-a'. 


Let the coordinates of S be a*, and those of S' (which is to be a 
jK)int on a straight line; be A r. 



which is the equation for the locus of S. In the case of the micro- 
scope, as </.' is small, 

nearly, 

o u 
m 

sin a 

and therefore is greater than ///, unless <1=90®. .So these curves are 
hyperbolae. 

The equation may be written 
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As m is large, this is practically 



and if / is fixed (say i cm.), the equation represents a set of hyperbolae 
which will become straight lines when imaged by an objective, of 
which the principal focus is i cm. above the plane containing the 
hyperbolae. 

If .r=o, and (Fig. 308) 

. _ /=* 

sin^a 



Fig. 309.->AbM's Hyperbolae. 


Thus if t be tfiken as i cm., and a series of hyperbolae be 
drawn with sina = -i, .2, -3, etc., successively, these hyperbolae 
will be imaged as squares w'hen the aplanatic focus of the 
objective is i cm. above the plane of the hyperbolae, and thus 
this position can be easily found. At the same time the number 
of these hyperbolae of which images are included by the aperture 
of the objective gives at once the n.a. (numerical aperture) of 
the objective. 

Further Notes on a System which obesrs the 
<‘Sine Condition.” 

289. The Equivalent Refracting Surface. — Let S, S', be the first and last 
surfaces of a lens system, and let Q be the image of P formed by 
the system, supposed aplanatic. Let PS and S'Q be any entrant and 
emergent ray. 
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Produce PS and QS' to meet at R, and drop RM perpendicular to PQ. 



Fig. 310. 


Then 

/I Sin a fi PR /A PC 




the locus of K i> a circle of which the radius is ■ — > 

where /// is the linear lua^nitication, t/ the e\;N t distance fron, 
P to Q and fi and /x the refractive indices of the media at () and 1' 
respectively. 

Thus in any wide-angle optical system, which satisfies the sine- 

condition for a iwiir 
R of conjugate foci, the 

ecjuivalent refracting 
surfac'e for these foci 
is a |)art of a sphere.' 

If R move so that 
the ratio PR:QR is 
constant, the locus of 
R is a circle. 

For bisect IM<Q by KC internally, and externally by Rl). 



Then 


PR I’C PI> 

Qk “ QC “ Ql)~ " ■■ 




QC 


Qrf 


pts. C and I) are fixed, and as CRI) is a right angle, R is on a 
circle of w'hich CD is the diameter. 

2R = CI> = QC+QD = — f- + — . 

, (a+t)j . 

0 no 






- I 


a-b 


if I, R is CO . 

^ Cheshire Jount. Querhiil Club^ >^ 904 . 
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290. Condition of OrthOBCOpy.— Suppose the field to be approximately 
flat, and let the linear magnification for a very small area in the centre 
of the field be m as above. 



a sin a 

then ^ 

/ji sin u 

If the magnification is to remain constant for a larger distance from 
the axis, (/>. if the lens is orthoscopic\ we must have ^ ~ m also. 

But 

joining C to the edge of the object and of the image 
,/PC / 

y 

• ft QC' 

// y tan/i’ 

k: 

If ,4==//, the lines joining C to the edges of the object and the image 
will be in one straight line. 

Noth. — These lines are not ;vw, they are geometrical only. 

291. The two Principal Planes 'of the (iauss theory for narrow 
pencils) become portions of spheres through the Principal Points. — 



Fig. 313. 

For draw spheres through the Principal Points with 1 ’ and Q as 
centres, and let them be AAjAg and BHilU Then these, by definition, 
are loci of unit magnification, when the angles a| and clj arc small. 
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Therefore a ray PA will emerge as HjQ, where MiA|«NiB|. 


sin tti 
sin/Ji 


BO 

s^=constant, 


if the angles are small, from the ordinary (lauss theory. From the 
figure it is obvious that if it obeys the “sine condition,’* pr if 

sin _ sin «, 
sin) 82 ~~sin) 8 i’ 

then A2Mj~B2N2; 

and the loci of unit magnification are spheres. 



Fig. 314. 

292. Method of drawing images. — Let P and Q be the aplanatic foci 
of a system of which the equivalent reflecting surface is the sphere RC, 
and suppose it is required to find the image conjugate to an object 
AA'. Through A' draw a ray A' PR to meet the surface at R. Join 
RA. Join AC and produce it to meet RQ at B.' Then B' is the 
image of A'. Thus the image of AA' is BB'. 

The Ahh6 Apertometer. 

293. 'rhe above method of measuring the n.a. only applies to an 
objective which is used when “dry.*' The Abbe apertometer 
will measure the apertures of immersion objectives as well as 

of dry ones. The in.stru- 
ment consists of a semi- 
circular piece of plate glass, 
of which the .straight edge is 
bevelled at an angle of 45*. 
The circular edge of the 
glass is graduated in dc- 
gree.s, and two metal shades 
slide along it. The sharp edge is a diameter of the circle, and 
on a radius at right angles to thi.s, and about a tenth of an inch 
from it, is a small circular clear hole in a film of silver, upon which 
the objective is focus.sed. 

The principle of the apertometer is most easily followed by 



I Fig. 3i5.*~Abb^ Apertometer. 
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reference to Fig. 3f6, in which a plate similar to the apertometer, 
except that the edge is not bevelled, is suppo.sed to be set up in a 
vertical plane. Suppose that the most oblique rays that can enter ^ 
the objective come 
from H and K, mak- 
ing at O on the axis 
of the cylinder, of 
which the plate is a 
slice, an angle of 
with one another. 

In the air the angle 
will be 2a, where ii* 
sin tt” = sina ; /x"being 
the refractive index 
of the glass. 

The actual aperto- 
meter is oi)tically 
identical with this 
one, for the aperture 
upon which the ob- 
jective is focu.ssed 
may be considered Fig. 316. 

to be the image in 

the bevelled edge, which acts as a mirror, of the point O 
above. 

The refractive index of the glass used is 1-615. 

To use the instrument, adjust the microscope so that aperture 
in the silvering is in focus. Remove the eye-piece and look down 
the tube at the back of the objective. Place a flame level with 
the stage, .so that the light from it passes in through the circular 
edge of the apertometer, and is reflected up the tube by the 
bevelled edge. Rotate the stage until the. light begins to be 
cut off, and the circle of light at the back of the objective 
begins to be dimmed at one edge. Rotate it back a little until 
the field is again well lighted ; if the stage does not rotate, the 
flame must be removed instead. Now move one of the shades 
along the edge of the glass until it just begins to be visible on the 
edge of the disc of light. Repeat with the opposite edge of the 
disc of light. The angle between the internal edges of the two 
shades is the aperture of the objective in glass. Then, knowing 
the refractive index of the glass, the corresponding angle in air can 
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be calculated. The apertometer is usually graduated so as to 
give directly the numerical aperture, and the eciuivalent angle in 
air, instead of the angle in the glass. 


As an example, suppose the angle in the glass was 6o". Then a'' is 

half this and is 30', and 
/<, as already said, is 
1-615. 

The angle a in air is 
given hy 

sin a™ 1-615 . sin 
.-rr.S^N.A. 

Thus the angle a is 53", 
and 2 «= 106“. 

As a further cxainple, 
suppo‘'e the objective is 



Kn,. ^;i7. 


an oil immersion one, and that the refractive index of the oil is 1-5, and 
.suppose a" = 45'. 

l^hen i.- sin a'- 1-615 sin 45' 

-1-4 N.A. 

and a'~-5r\ 2 102 . 


Testing the Objective. 

294. The bc.st way t(j lust an objective is to examine the image 
formed by it with a deep eye-piece, but of cour.se this mode of 
testing depends upon the judgment of the observer. 

Ma^nifyin}^ pmvtr^ n^soheiny; pmver^ penctmtum ptriver are 
numerical. 

Definition^' brilliancy of imay^i% centring have no numerical 
expre.ssion. 

295. Zone Test — A test object is first .sharply focu.ssed, and the 
flame is also to be focu.s.sed upon it by the conden.ser. The object 
is moved just out of the field (not removed entirely, as this would 
alter the illumination). A card with a series of holes of varying 
sizes is placed at the lower focal plane of the condenser, and the 
light transmitted by the objective examined at its back focal plane 
(either by removing the eye-piece, or by an extra eye-piece tem- 
porarily mounted above the ordinary one and focussed upon the 
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eye-ring). The hole which transmits a beam of the correct size is 
thus found, namely one having a diameter \ the diameter of the 
back lens. 

A new card is pencilled with two such h(jles at a distance a[iart 
equaCl to two diameters from centre to centre. The card is then 
fixed in its place at the lower focal plane of the condenser, so that 
the beams shall be transmitted through the outer zone of the lens. 
I'he test object and eye-piece are replaced. I'he condenser and 
card, or the card alone, is then revolved round the axis of the 
inslrumenl, and the appearance of the test object is noted as 
the beams sweep the field of the objective. 

1'he spherical aberration of an uncorrected condenser will spoil 
the results of the test. If no gcK>d condenser is at hand, a disc 
may be put at the hack of the focal plane of the objective, with 
holes of the corresponding size, and rotated. 'Fhe objective is of 
course not to be rotated. 

296. Abb^fl Teat Plate. — 'Fhis consists of a series of cover-glasses 
ranging in thickness from *09 mm. to -24 mm., silvered on the 
under surface, and cemented side by side on a slide, the thickness 
of each being marked upon the .silver film. Groups of parallel 
lines are cut through the films, and these are .so exactly ruled 
that they are easily resolved by the lowest powers : yet from the 
extreme thinness of the .silver they al.so form a very delicate 
test for objectives of even the highest power and widest apertures. 

'I'o examine an objective of large aperture the discs must be 
examined in succession, observing in each case the quality of the 
image in the centre of the field, and the variation produced by 
using alternately central and very oblique illumination. When 
the objective is perfectly correct for spherical aberration for the 
thii*kness of cover-glass under examination, the images of the lines 
in the (‘entre of the field will be perfectly sharp by oblique 
illumination, and without any nebulous doubling or indistinctness 
of the minute irregularities of the edges. It should have the same 
focus for central as for oblique light. If with any one of the 
discs it fulfils the.se conditions, it is free from spherical aberration 
for cover gla.sses of that thickne.ss. 

Nebulous doubling with oblicpic illumination indicates over- 
correction of the marginal zone ; indistinctness of the edges 
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without marked nebulosity indicates under-correction of the 
zone. 

The test of chromatic aberration is the colour seen with oblu|ue 
illumination. The edges of the lines in the centre of the field 
should show only narrow coloured bands in the complementary 
colours of the secondary siiectriim, namely on one side yellow- 
green to apple-green, and on the other violet to rose. The better 
the spherical correction, the clearer these colours. 

An achromatic condenser should be used, and for wide apertures 
cedar oil must be put between its undej; surface and the test plate. 
A movement of the diaphragm is the best way to change from 
central to oblique illumination. 

'Fhe illumination must be brilliant, and a high-power eye-piece 
is necessary. 

Indistinctness of outline towards the borders of the field results 
as a rule from unequal magnification of the dift'erent zones of the 
objective; colour bands on the margins are caused by unequal 
magnification of the images of different colour. 

A test for low powers up to J", of n.a. -65, is an object on a 
dark ground, one of the delicate polycistinae for the lowest powers, 
for medium powers a cmrse diatom. Unless the lens is well 
corrected the image will be fringed with scattered light. 'I’he 
aberration produced by the cover glass is plainly manifest, and 
by accurate adjustment can be done away. 

297. Error of Centring. — Place a sensitive object in a certain 
direction, and when the adjustments have given the best image, 
rotate it 90“. If it does not alter, the lens is good. Dallinger 
recommends a hair of Polyaenus lagurus in balsam for medium 
I)owers, and a Podura scale for higher ones. It should be 
strongly marked, and in optical contact with the cover glass. 

W'ide aperture objectives can be tested with a homogeneous 
condenser of wide aplanatic: area, a semi-apochromatic oil- 
immersion condenser of 1*3 n.a. It must be a good objective 
that does not show signs of breaking dowm under the strain. If 
it will stand a cone filling three-(iuarters of the back of the 
objective, it is an excellent lens. 

298. TeBting for Spherical Aherration. — A glass slide is coated with 
an opaque layer of Chinese ink in which fine holes or lines are 
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made with a needle, or if the layer of ink is allowed to dry cracks 
will form naturally. An Abbe test plate may be used. 

The objective must be filled with light. 

If there is a fog surrounding the image, there is spherical 
aberration. 

I/3t AH be the objective, p the focus of the central rays, /' the 
focus of the marginal rays. 

Then the objective is over-corrected. ♦ 

The real image will be most clearly seen on a screen at 
drawn through /. It is, however, bounded by a fog caused by the 
marginal rays. At ^ the image is dim and the fog greater. 



Fig. 318. 


At /g the cross-section of the cone is least and the fog dis- 
appears. 'The screen at is illuminated by a sharply bounded 
circle of light. It remains sharp even further to the right. 

^Vith an under-corrected lens A'B' the phenomena are reversed. 
T'herefore the approach or withdrawal of the eye-piece will decide 
whether the lens is under- or over-corrected. 

♦"or testing spherical aberration : 

(1) Use a full cone. 

(2) Focus best, and see if there is a (bluish) fog. 

(3) If the fog rapidly increases or disappears by reducing the 
cone, it is due to marginal rays. If reducing the cone does not 
improve the definition, try a central stop. 

(4) Alter the focus or the eye-piece distance to a.scertain in the 
case of marginal rays if it is under- or over-corrected. 

In the case of a micro-objective : 

T"he resolving power is directly proportional to the n.a. 

The penetrating „ inversely „ „ 

'I'he illuminating „ directly proportional to the (n.a.^). 
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The Oondenser. 

299. In critical work with the microscope, it is a matter of prac- 
tical experience, that the best results can r)nly be obtained when 
the image of the flame, formed by a good condenser, is made to 
coincide with the object. 'Fhe condenser must be free from 
spherical aberration, and approximately free from chromatic 
aberration ; it must also have a large aperture. 'Fhe aperture 
should, however, be cai^ble of being reduced ; sometimes it has 
to be reduced to about three-cjuarters of that of the obj<jctive. 
'Fhus the condenser is a lens which produces a point image of 
each point of the flame, practically free from aberration. 'I'he 
phase of each point of this image should therefore depend entirely 
and stdely upon that of the point of the flame of which it is the 
image. As the individual points of the flame have absolutely 
independent phase relations, so should the individual points of 
the image prodiK^ed by the condenser. 'Fhis is very important, 
for it shows that there should be no interference of the light from 
any given pair of [)oints of this image. If, for instance, this 
image is made to coincide with an ordinary transparent grating, 
so that the image of the flame is periodically obstructed, the light 
transmitted by the spaces of the grating should not be in a 
condition to interfere : if any coloured spectrum is produced at 
the Ixick of the objective, it can only be because the condenser 
is imperfect, and two or more grating spaces are illuminated by 
light emanating from a single point of the flame, namely, the 
condenser does not converge the light from a point of the flame 
to a point again. As shown in § 284, it is indeed impos.siblc 
for a condenser to con\erge the light from a given point of the 
flame to an absolute point. It can only produce a disc, and tliis 
disc will be larger, the smaller the aperture of the condenser. If 
the condenser were perfect the light from each spac^e w(iuld be 
independent of that from the neighbouring ones, and the grating 
could be considered to be .self-luminous. The nearer the approxi- 
mation to thi.s, the better is the practical result. 

300. All condensers are under-corrected for spherical aberra- 
tion. I'he aperture of a conden.ser can 1x2 measured with Abbe’s 
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apertometer, but its effective aperture or a/Za/ia/rV' aperture cannot, 
be so measured. 

To measure the ordinary aperture, place the condenser on th^ 
substage and an objective on the nosepiece, and focus both on an 
object. Use the edge of the flame, and'let its images be central. 
Now move the object just out of the field, remove the eye-piece 
and examine the hack of the objective. If the aperture of the 
aplanatic illuminating cone is greater than that of the objective it 
will show the back lens full of light. 'Therefore, if the aperture of 
the objective is *5, we know that of the condenser is at least -5. * 

Bachange the objective for one with wider aperture. It will 
perhaps be found that before the back of the oljjective can be 
filled with light by racking up the condenser, two black spots will 
be formed* on either side of the middle of the discs.. The last 
point before the appearance of the black spots indicated the 
largest aplanatic aperture of the condenser, and is the limit of 
the condenser for critical work. (E. M. Nelson, Eng. Mech.^ 
No. 1234, 1888.) 


Microscopic Belief. 

30 T. If a solid object be placed in front of a lens supposed free 
from aberration, the images of all the points in a plane perpen- 
dicular to the axis of the lens will be formed again in the conjugate 
plane, and the image formed by any one part of the lens (for 
instance, one half of the lens) must coincide exactly with that 
formed by any other part (the other half, for instance). The 
points in any other plane, in the same way, will have their images 
again in the corresponding plane. Thus if the object is not all 
in one plane, its image will also have depth. The image may be 
looked upon as being formed on a scries of parallel planes, all 
perpendicular to the axis, the image in each plane being formed 
in exactly the same place by any part of the lens. Thus the 
image produced by a lens is formed in relief (but in a different 
sense from the ordinary stereoscopic relief). 

On viewing this image with an eye-piece, the images formed on 
the retina by the different parts of the eye-piece will not be 
similar ; if the image formed by the right-hand half of the lens 
could be viewed by the right eye, and that formed by the left- 

C.L. 2B 
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hand half by the left eye, an appearance of stereoscopic relief 
would result. Thus, it is not necessary that the images formed 
by the right and the left-hand halves of the objective should enter 
different eyes, but that those formed by the two halves of the 
eye-piece should do so. 

Stereoscopic relief was obtained by Wenham, who introduced 
a prism, above the objective, which received the light from 
the right-hand half of the objective, and after two internal 
reflections threw it across the direct beam and up a side tube, 
an eye-piece being placed in each of these beams. But as a real 
image of the back of the objective is formed just above the^eye- 



Fio. 319.— Wenham’!* Binocular Microscope. 


piece (at the eye-ring), stopping half the field at the back of the 
objective is equivalent to stopping half this eye-ring ; thus as the 
prism cuts away the light from half the back of the objective, its 
effect on the direct beam is equivalent to a stop at the eye-ring, 
cutting off the light which issues from the left half of the eye- 
piece. In the same way it cuts off the light which issues from the 
right of the eye piece which receives the reflected beam. If E 
represents the eye-j)iece, a real image of the, back of the objective 
will be formed by E at a short distance from the lens, and a 
stop placed to cover half the objective and one to cover half the 
aperture of the eye-piece will be equivalent. If the objective is 
fully corrected the image as viewed by the two eye-i)ieces will be 
identical. Although the images A'B'C', and A"B''C' viewed by 
the eye-piece are identical, yet as they are not in one plane, 
and as the rays allowed to enter the right and left eye respectively 
are those issuing from the left and right sides of the respective 
eye-pieces, the images those eyes view will not be identical, and 
stereoscopic relief will result. 
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True stereoscopic relief was also obtained by Abbe, who divided 
the rays emerging from the objective at the eye-piece end of the 
tube, by partial reflection at a thin stratum of air between two 
glass prisms ; the reflected beam being reflected up the second 
tube by a right-angled prism. The stereoscopic relief is then 
produced by covering the eye-ring of each eye-piece with a semi- 
circular stop. '• 



If the inner half of the aperture of each eye-piece be covered, 
we shall obtain stereoscopic relief. By reversing this, the relief 
becomes pseudoscopic. 

The instrument without the slops gives binocular vision without 
stereoscopic relief. 

'Fhe tube containing the second prism and eye-piece can be 
moved nearer to or farther from the direct tube to suit the 
distance between the observer’s eyes. 

It will be noticed that the penetration appears to be much 
greater when stereoscopic relief is obtained. This is probably 
because the observer is assisted by the feeling that the image is 
at different distances to make use of his accommodation, and 
is able to use the whole range of his accommodation. When 
viewing the image with one eye alone, if a portion of the image 
is much out of focus, without fin indication of the direction in 
which the accommodation must be varied to see it, the observ'er 
fails to effect the necessary change. 



CHAPTER XVIIl 

PHOTOMETRY 

4 

The basis of the photometric comparison of two lights is the law 
that the intensity varies inversely as the square of the distance. 
This is true only if the screen upon whicii the light is to be received 
is illuminated solely by the direct lights and receives no scattered or 
reflected light from surrounding objects in the room itself. It is 
obvious, for instance, that the light transmitted .along a perfectly 
reflecting tube would remain constant at all distances. It is there- 
fore necessary in photometric work to ha\’C a r(X)m in which the 
reflections can be eliminated. The walls of the room should be 
painted a dull black, and the table covered with a black cloth. The 
instrument should also be blackened wherever reflections are likely 
to occur. Some photometers are much more liable to error in this 
respect 'than others, 'fhe grease-spot photometer is perhaps most 
sensitive to scattered light. A photometer such as Rumford’s, in 
which the ordinary scattered light from a room will equally affect 
the two shadows that are to be compared, will only give fiilse readings 
to the extent in which either of the lights is reflected upon the 
screen, — for instance, if it has a polished base. 

Simple Photometers. 

302. The Grease-spot Photometer. — Apparatus. — Materials for con- 
structing a grease-sfxrt photometer as enumerated below. 

Let AB be a piece of white paper, and CD be the grease 
spot. Let S and Sj be two light .sources. It is usually stated 
that the light from S which falls upon AB will be chiefly trans- 
mitted through the semi-transparent grease spot CD, and will be 
scattered from the remainder of the paper ; so with the light S| 
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which falls upon the other side. If, therefore, the distances 
of S and S| are so chosen that the light on each side is equally 
intense, that part of the light of S which passes through CD, 
and is, therefore, lost as scattered light to an eye placed at E, 
will be made up by the light which goes through the same 
spot CD from S^. No doubt the amount of light leaving the 
area ('D from the two sources together must be the same as 
that leaving the remainder of the screen, but with an ordinar}* 
grease spot the amount which reaches the eye placed at E will 
not be the same. 'Fhe light which passes through the grease spot 
is not e(|ually scattered in all directions, but is much more intense 
along the axis, ‘and '.falls off rapidly away from the axis, whereas 



the light scattered from the remainder of the i)aper is .scattered 
far more ccjually in all directions, so that the brightness of the 
spot varies very considerably acc'ording to the position of the eye. 
If, for instance, Sj and S^, are ec|ually strong lights, and the screen 
be placed half-way between them, the spot will appear com- 
paratively dark, when the eye is at E, whilst at F it would appear 
very much brighter than the remainder of the paper. Any grease 
spot is, therefore, untrustworthy and practically useless. The 
fault, of course, lies in the incomplete scattering of the spot itself. 

303. A modification of this, invented I believe by Sir W. Abney, 
gives much better results. A screen, AB, has a hole, CD, J inch 
high by ^ inch broad. On one side of this screen, a piece of 
opal glass inch square is placed so that one half of it covers 
the hole in the screen. A movable pillar, P, is placed to cut off 
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the light from ^ shown in the figure. T'he 

opal is viewed in a mirror, M, by an eye placed at E. It will be 
seen that the half Cl) of the o|ml is lighted by Sj and the other 
half CF by S.,. The thickness of the glass is reduced until the 


K 


8 . 



Fig. — Improved Grea!»e*spot Photoinetrr 




opal resembles a microsc(»pii' ro(‘k-section. 'I'he scattering is 
then very perfect, and very concordant readings are possible, 
'fhe intensities of the lights will be proportional to the inverse 
sejuare of their distances from the opal. 

304. The Rumford Photometer.-- -A[^piXrntus, > 'I'his (‘(insists of a 
board covered with black velvet upon which a small c'libe about 
I inch side is mounted. 'Fhe front face of the cube must be 
perfectly white, the other faces black. A movable vertical pillar, 
about inch diameter, is placed in front of the screen. 

The two light-s to be compared, and Sg, are on the .same 
side of the screen, and the pillar is adjusted until its shadows 
formed by and Sg respectively just meet. 'I'he distances of Sj 
and Sg are adjusted, usually, by allowing one of them to move to 
and fro on a guide, until the two shadows are ecjually dark. 
W'hen this is the case, the sejuare ought to appear evenly illu- 
minated, and indeed the dividing line will disai)pear if the two 
lights are of the .same colour. When the pillar P is too close to 
the screen, a black line divides the shadows down the centre, 
and when too far away a bright line takes its place, but when 
the shadows just meet, there is no dividing line visible. 'The 
intensities of the lights will be proportional to the inverse square 
of their distance from the cube. 
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305. The Faraffln-waz Photometer. — This is one of the best of the 
simple photometers. 

Apparatus , — Two pieces of paraffin wax, each about i inch 
square and } inch thick, are carefully made of the same uniform 
thickness, a little over } 
inch. A piece of tinfoil 
is placed between them, 
and they are fastened to 
the centre of a piece of 
wood or metal some 4 
to 6 inches square. An 
aperture is cut in this Cl- 
inch s(|uare, as indicated 
by the dotted lines in Fig. 

323, so that the edges of 
the blocks are visible 
through this aperture with 
the tinfoil as dividing line. 

'I'he lights S, and S., to be 
compared. 

'Fhe lights to be com- 
pared are placed at the 
ends of a long guide, 
this photometer is moved to and fro upon the guide, until 
the halves of the paraffin wax seen through the aperture appear 
equally bright. T'he position is then read off on the scale 
attached to the base. It is an advantage to? have the photometer 
at the bottom of a block of cardboard or cloth box, that the eyes 



Fig. 323.-*Paraflrin-wax Photometer. 



Fu;. ^24. — Paraffin uax Phototneter. 


may not be dazzled by the direct light from the lamps. As an 
exercise, the light given by one wax candle may be compared 
with that given by i, 2, 3, 4, etc. 

The total length of the bench should be as great as can be 
conveniently arranged, so that wlien extended flames are being 
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used, we may be able to consider them as points for purposes of 
calculation, and also that in comparing lights and their different 
intensity the distance from the weaker light to the screen may not 
have to be too small for measurement. It should be 12 to 20 feet 
long. 

ADDITIONAL EXERCISES. 

1 . Measure the brightness of an incandescent gas (or electric light) 
in terms of that of a wax candle, with each of the photometers, and 
compare the results. 

2 . Place sheets of white card, in the neighbourhood of each of the 
photometers in turn, so as to reflect the scattered light on to the 
instrument, and again measure the brightness of the incandescent 
light. Hence determine upon which photometer scattered light has 
the greatest effect. 

The Swan, or Lummer and Brodhun Photometer. 

306. The principal feature of this photometcr*is the [)air of right- 
angled prism.s, P|, P.j, placed with their hypotenuses in contact, 



Fir;. 325.— Swan Photometer. 


and forming a cubical block. The hypotenuse of Pg is first 
silvered, and then the silver is removed over some portion, such, 
as a circular ring, 'i'he two prisms are then cemented together 
with Canada l>alsam, with the result that an eye placed at E can 
look through the block where the silver is removed, whilst the 
block will act as a mirror for the rest of its surface. The light 
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from the lamp to be tested falls upon one face of an opaque 
white screen Z. After scattering at Z, it is reflected by M' 
through the transimrent portion of the block to an eye at £. 
'Fhe light from the standard lamp S, after being scattered from 
the other surface of Z, is reflected by M and then by the silvered 
surface of the block to the eye. Thus the dividing surface of 
the block will appear as a series of rings, lighted alternately by 
S| and S. If S| and S are of the same colour and placed so as 
to illuminate the surfaces of Z eqilally, these rings will appear 
equally bright, and the surface uniform. The block, screen, and 
mirrors, and a short tube for the eye to look through, are mounted 
in a box, and replace the paraffin-wax photometer above described. 

'rhe box is placed on the baseboard, and moved nearer to or 
farther from Sp until the adjustment is perfect; the distances 
from the lights to Z are used to determine their relative lumi- 
nosity. The baseboard of the photometer for commercial work 
is divided so that the reading gives directly the ratio of the 
luminosities of Sj and S, that is, the ratio of the inverse squares 
of the distances of and S from Z. 

In another form of the instrument, two pieces of pl^ne glass 
arc inserted between V and the mirror, each coverittg a small 
portion of the field. As the light in passing through these pieces 
of glass is very slightly reduced in intensity, when the balance is 
secured the field will not be uniformly illuminated, but will 
('(insist of alternately lighter and darker Ixinds. It is claimed 
that this enables a more exact adjustment to be formed : for 
withemt them, when the balance is nearly perfect the dividing line 
disiippears and there is* no longer anything for the eye to fix its 
attention upon ; thus it may become focussed at the wrong dis- 
tance and not perceive any slight variation in the brightness of 
the fields. Hut with this faint shadow remaining, the dividing 
lines between the fields will not vanish, and at the same time the 
ine(j[uality is so small, that it can be l>a]anced with great accuracy. 
See also the remarks on page 402. 

Measurement of Opacity. 

307. A distinction has to be drawn in the measurement of the 
opacity of a semi-transparent screen — of a photographic 
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plate, — ^according as the light after passing through it proceeds 
for some distance without obstruction, or at once falls upon a 
paper (as in ordinary photographic printing). In the latter case 
the light after striking the t)apcr will be largely scattered, and 
returning will fall upon the film once more, and be reflected back. 
In the former case, none of this to and fro reflection will occur. 
In photographic enlarging or projection, it will be the opacity in 
the former case that will be required. 

Hlirter and Driffield Photometer. 

308. This instrument will mea.sure the opacity when there is no 
to and fro reflection. It consists of a box which should be about 
2 feet long (H. and D. used one half this size, but the larger size is 



Fiu. 3*6. — ** H. and IX” Pholonieler. 

more reliable), with an aperture at each end, each illuminated by 
a duplex {paraffin lamp, placed with the flame flatwise outside the 
box.^ Inside the box is a Ijar upon which one of the photometers 
previously described, preferably, perha|)s, Abney s, may be moved 
to and fro, the o[)al being in a line with the two apertures. 'Fhere 
is a scale and pointer. 'Fhe photometer .should run easily upon 
wheels so that it may be rocked to and fro pjist the point at which 
the balance occurs ; in this way the true position can be found 
wdth considerably increased accuracy. The inside of the box 
must be blackened everywhere. 'The aperture at the left-hand 
end is about J" in diameter, and the plate to be measured is 
placed at this end, and held there by springs. The aperture at 
the other end is w'ide and high, and there is a long sliding 

1 An incandescent gas lamp would do as well as, if not better than, the duplex. 
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taper diaphragm which can be moved to and fro across this, 
reducing its height from to zero. 


Suppose the lamp on the left gives light of intensity 1], and that on 
the right intensity and suppose the photometer to be at a distance 
. 1 * from the centre when the illumination is the same, then • 




Ij 

I* 



If a plate be now inserted, it reduces the light of to an intensity 
I;,. Then the photometer will have to be moved still further from the 
centre, say to a distance^, and then 


or 


'riuis 


hi 

u-yf U-^yf 


I 

I 

I 

I 


(J-yr 



and this is the “opacity ” of the plate. 

H. and 1). railed the log. of this the “ Density” I), thus 


D=- 



If, therefore, at the distance .r and y were marked the values of 


the 




and !.« 


, these logs, could be simply read off.^ 


> The following table for the giadii.'Uion of this scale is given by them in their 
paper {The Jourtixil of the Society of Chemical Industry ') : 



.ooo 

. lOO 
.200 
.300 
.400 
.500 
.600 
.700 
.800 


DiNtaiKc from 
IVnirc of 
In.struincnt. 


/x .000 
/x.057 
/x .114 
/x.171 
/ X .226 
/x .280 
/x.332 
/x.382 
/X.430 




DiNtance from 
Centre of 
Instrtimcnt. 


/v.476 
/x.519 
/ X .560 

^>^•599 
/ X .634 
/x .667 
/x.698 
/x .726 
/x.752 


.900 

1.000 

1.100 

1.2 

» 3 
1.4 

*5 

1.6 

*•7 
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There is a movable scale attached to the edge of the diaphragm 
which is used to reduce the amount of light through the narrow 
rectangular opening. 'Fhis taper diaphragm is made of sheet 
metal, about i z" long and 2" wide, out of which is cut a triangular 
opening loi" in length from base to apex, the width of the base 
being A zero is marked 10'' from the apex. I'he other 
points of the scale are marked to read the densities directly, that 

is, the log. of the fraction 

X 

An index is fixed to the inside of the box over the scale of the 
taper diaphragm, pointing to the number to be read.^ 

The following example will indicate the use of these scales. 
For a small density, with the sliding scale at zero, balance the 
lights by moving the photometer to and fro and take the reading. 
Insert the plate and again balance, the difference of the readings 
will give the density. In the case of a high density, place the 
sliding scale at the o, and by placing a piece of ojxil glass outside 
the box between it and the lamp, reduce the light at the right end 
until the photometer has to be brought nearly up to that end to 
secure balance. Insert the plate to be measured and again 
obtain a l^fdance. 'rhe difTereiue of readings will give the 
density. ^Vilh, however, a very large density this will not be 
sufficient, and it will be necessary to move the taper diaphragm in 
addition, and the density will then be obtained by adding the 
reading of this movable scale to the difference of the reading on 
the photometer scale. If, for instance, the difference of readings 


* The folloMiiig is the scale they give : 

Movvhi.k Sc m.k. 


\'alue of loK * 


Distance from 
Apex. 


of lojj * 


Distance frt>iii 
Apv3t. 


.00 

10 

•5 


•05 

8.91 

.6 

2.51 

.10 

7-94 

. -7 

2.0 

.20 

: 6.31 

.8 

1.58 

•3 

1 5.01 

‘ -9 

1.28 

•4 

4 

! 1 

! 

I.O 


It is obvious that the photometer scale of the instrument, having IxMin marked at 
the places given by their table, might be numbered straight through from one end 
to the other, instead of from each one to the centre. 
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of the photometer scale was 2-5 and the movable scale was 
shifted from the zero to *7, the density would be 2-5 + -7 = 3*2. 
The opacity of the plate is the number whose log. is 3*2, and is 

therefore 1585, that is to say, this plate will transmit only ^ 
of the light it receives. 


1585 


Ohaiiman Jones Opacity Balance. 

309. In this instrument the source of light is a Welsbach incan- 
descent burner W, and by an arrangement of mirrors Mj, Mg, Mg, 
this is used to illuminate both apertures. The plate of which 
the opacity is to be determined is placed against the back of 
an Abney photometer, as indicated in the figure, where N is the 



plate of which the density is to be determined, CD the opal, P 
the pillar, and Sj and Sg the two apertures. The photometer 
slides to and fro on a bar divided similarly to that of the 
Hurler and Driffield described already, and the bar may be 
graduated in the same way. The screen is observed from E. 
It will be seen that this time, the plate being close to the opal, 
we are measuring its opacity for printings as the light will be 
reflected to and fro between the plate and opal. 

Experiment witli tbe Hiirter and DrilBAd Pbotometer. — The following 
examples are given by Dr. Hiirter in his paper,(/<7f. ciL\ 

i. Experiment with Indian Ink. — An Indian Ink solution ^'as mixed 
with water in known proportions, and the density of one solution 
being known, that of the other was calculated. The following table 
shows the observed and calculated densities. The calculated density 
is simply proportional to the amount of Indian Ink employed. 

The ■ greatest error made does not reach 4 per cent, of the total 
amount, and even better results can be obtained if more than one 
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reading be taken. But this accuracy is quite sufficient for photo- 
graphic purposes, where, from other causes, still greater errors are 
liable to arise. 


Imlian Ink employed 
to 10O c.c. of water. 

I lensity 
c:ilculat^. 

DenMty 

found. 

1 c.c. of Indian Ink 

1 found. 

C.C. 

5 

•240 

-240 

1 

1 5-00 

10 

•4S0 

•500 

10-42 

»S 

720 

■750 

15-62 

20 

•960 

1 .950 

19-80 

25 

1-200 

, »'245 

25-90 

30 

1-440 

1 1-440 

300 

35 

1-680 1 

i 

347 

40 

1-920 I 

1-885 
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Sometimes, when using the instrument for analysing solutions of 
coloured salts, a difficulty arises from the different colours of the two 
images of the Bunsen disc. This is easily overcome by viewing 
the disc through appropriately coloured glass— red, green, and blue 
glasses being the most useful. 

ii. The following experiment with indigo solution is representative of 
one of the most difficult, since a dark-blue glass was used to view 
the disc : 


SoUitiuii 

Indig^o 

l)*-nsliy 

Dt-nsiiy 

einplo\ ed. 

foiimi. 

raU ul.ilt'ii. 1 

fouml. 

0.0. 

100 

j 96-0 

>•554 

■ »- 4^'7 

50 

SO 6 

•777 

7S7 

25 

241 

■388 

! -375 

10 

lO-O 

•55 

: -*55 


It will be seen again that the results are only ac<'urate within 
five per cent, of their value. 

With regard to the lamps, they should be powerful petroleum lamps 
with duplex burners. The flame should be in planes at right angles 
to the axis of the instrument. Very erroneous results are obtained 
if Argand burners are’ used. The lamps should be placed close to 
the diaphragms, and it is advisable to provide a small stage outside 
the diaphragm to hold coloured glasses, when a substance requires 
investigation in light of a particular colour. 
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COLOUR MEASUREMENT 

The Tintometer. 

3 1 o. Apparatus , — "Phis instrument was invented by W. Lovibond 
for the purpose of registering colours, and forms a good means of 
illustrating three-colour vision. It consists merely of a box with 
apertures at one end, at the same distance apart as the eyes ; at 



Fig. 328. — Tintometer. 


the Other end are two apertures each about square. In front 
of one of the latter are a series of vertical grooves, in which 
coloured glasses may be placed, the colour to be matched is 
placed either within or opposite to the aperture. The glasses 
themselves are blue, red and yellow ; they are graduated from the 
faintest tint up to a fairly deep colour, and the graduations are 
such that a combination of any three glasses red, blue and yellow 
of the same number will produce a neutral tint, and also that the 
numbers arc additive, so that for instance, a 2*4 is equivalent to 
a 1*8 plus a *6. These effects may be readily tested with the 
instrument itself, by placing on one side any glass and matching 
it by two or more other glasses on the other side, when it will be 
found that the sum of the numbers attached to the glasses on one 
side equals the similar sum on the other. 
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With this instrument a large number of colours (though not 
quite all) may be matched. For instance, a solution of bi- 
chromate of potash may be placed in a suitable vessel in front of 
one aperture and matched by a glass in the other aperture, or 
some strips of coloured glass may be obtained from a glazier and 
matched. The colours selected by the makers for the tintometer 
are, however, not quite good enough for matching every colour. 
They should be “double-colour” glasses; that is to say, they 
should be (i) 2^ yellcnv which transmits all the spectrum except 
the violet end, (2) a greepiish blue which transmits all but the red 
end, and (3) a carmine transmitting all but the middle. 

For experimental work, a tintometer may be made from a cigar 
box, and the coloured glasses may be replaced by films of 
collodion on clear glass plates. 'Fhese colours will not possess 
the permanency that the actual stained glas< has, but a better 
approach to the theoretical colours is possible with them. 

31 1. To make the coloured glass, clean a piece of thin white glass 
thoroughly and warm it to remove all traces of moisture. Coat it 
with collodion as described on p. 446. 

If th|p plate is completely free from moisture, the collodion will be 
perfectly transparent when dr>* ; if not, it will have a milky appear- 
ance. Make a strong solution of naphthol yellow in hot water and stain 
one plate in that ; stain the others with rhodamine and methyline 
blue respectively, and set them aside in a room free from dust to dry. 
They must be dipped in the staining solution before the collodion has 
perfectly dried, that is, in from one or two minutes after pouring the 
collodion upon their surfaces. The greater part of the surface of the 
plate should appear of a uniform colour, and if this is the case, having 
removed those parts which are uneven (generally the margin of the 
plate), cut up the remainder into pieces each about by This 
will form a number of plates of equal density, and of each of the three 
colours. Two or three plates of each colour should be dyed in this way 
in differing intensities. For instance, with a few trials, it is possible 
to obtain a very faint blue, a medium, and a deep blue, so that one 
deep blue is equivalent to four medium, and one of the latter is 
equivalent to five faint blues ; so also with the red and yellow. It 
is very essential, especially with the red and yellow, that thh glass 
used shall be free from colour, as otherwise when four or five pieces 
are placed behind one another the glass itself will produce a greenish 
tinge. 
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If these are stored carefully in the dark, they will keep their colour 
for a long time. They may be compared at intervals with some 
standard coloured glasses. With these glasses nearly any colour may 
be matched, even including most of the aniline dyes. 

312. Experiment . — The instrument must be u.sed in daylight or 
with an arc lamp. Place it near a window and point it down at a 
white surface that is well illuminated. Place the colour to be 
matched, if it is a transparent one, opposite one of the apertures. 

An o|jaque tint — for instance a colour printed on paper — is 
placed on and in contact with the white surface, in such a position 
that whilst it is .seen through one a|)erture, the white surface not 
covered by the |)aper is seen through the other aperture. 

Insert coloured glasses in the other aperture, and vary them 
until a match is made. Write out the results thus ; 



Matched by 

hlqiiivalent to 


Velh>w. 

Red. 

Klue. 

! 



I.ight. Dark. 

right. I>ark. 

right. : Dark. 


nlue. 

.Signal \ 
(ircen > 

( >1:iss j 

1 2 

1 I — 

— : 3 

4 

9 . > 

1 

12 


More accurate results would be possible if the two patches 
to be compared could he adjacent, for instance if the tinted 
glasses took the place of one (or lx)th) of the vessels H, D 
of Fig. 329. 


Comparison of Absorption of Liquids. 

313. A simple apparatus for the purpo.se is shown in Fig. 329. 
C, !) are right-angle prisms about 4 '" face. A is a compound prism 
made of two i.sosccles right angle prisms of which the smaller has 
been silvered over its hypotenuse, and then a straight narrow 
strip of the silvering has been removed from the middle, parallel 
to the long side of the surface. The two are then cemented 
together with Canada balsam. Thus the light can pa.ss straight 
through the prism where the silvering has been removed, and is 
totally reflected from the remainder. B and E are two cylindrical 
glass vessels with plane glass bottoms. F, G is a white 'screen. 
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Then placing the eye at O (which is about lo" above A), the 
unsilvered strip will not match the rest of the field unless the light 
coming from B is as bright and of the same hue as that coming 

from E, 

If monochromatic light 
is used (say a soilium 
flame), and B and K con- 
tain absorbing lic]uids, the 
balance can be obtained 
by varying the depths of 
the liquids in B and E. 
'Phis is most easily done 
by connecting reservoirs 
R to B and E with rubber 
tube , raising or lowtring 
the reservoirs will cause 
the liijuid to flow into or 
out of B and E. 

In all such photometric 
work it is much better, if 
Kkj. 329. -Ahsorpii«>n iMiottiiiieicr. possiblc, to have the field 

divided into three parts 
rt, //, r(Fig. 330 of which fj and r are illuminated by one light 
and /f by thtj other. For suppose brighter than the rest. If 
the attention is directed to the line dividing a from //, the part 
of the retina on which the image of falls will become 
fatigued as compared with that upon which the image 
of a falls. . Then directing the attention to the line 
separating from r, the weaker light from r falls 
upon the fatigued part of the retina, and the contrast 
between and r is therefore accentuated. In this 
way “ fixing ’’ the dividing lines alternately, more accurate readings 
are obtained than are po.ssible with a field which has only a single 
dividing line. 

314. To com[)are the ab.sorption in different i)arts of the 
spectrum, insert a small pocket .spectroscope with the slit removed, 
and the viewing lens downwards in the tube above the double 
prism A, as in Fig. 331. This will produce three .spectra side by 
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side from the three parts of the field a, r, at the focus H of the 
lens L, , conjugate to the prism. These spectra can be observed 
by a lens Lg placed at a suitable height above the spectroscope. 
To obtain the different regions of the 
spectrum in the field, the spectroscope can 
be hinged at H (or mounted in a short 
cork which will allow of a little play), and 
inclined slightly to one side or the other. 


Luminosity Curves of Inks and Pigments. 

315. Luminosity of Coloured Surfaces — Abney's 
Method. — Apparatus. — Rotating machine ; 
black, white and coloured discs of three 
sizes, — say 4", 6" and 8" diameter, see Fig. 

334 * 

Take two yellow discs, an 8" and a 4", 
and mount between them a pair of inter- 
laced black and white discs, 6" diameter. 

Rotate the four fast enough to overcome the flicker. Adjust 
the proportion of black to white to form a grey matching the 
luminosity of the yellow. A very exact match can be made 
by observing the discs through the black of a photographic 
plate developed with metol. Measure the angles of white 
and black, and correct the white for the light reflected by 
the black. 

Repeat with two green discs in place of the yellow ones. Now 
interlace discs of yellow, green and blue; adjust to form grey, 
and match it with interlaced black and white. From this the 
luminosity of the blue can be found. Repeat with red, green 
and blue, forming a grey, and matching it, and so find the 
luminosity of the red. 

Various combinations may be made to match, and the results 
used as a check, black and yellow can be made to match 
red and green. 

Having found the luminosities of red, green and blue, other 
colours can be measured by substituting them for one of these, 
and making a grey, and matching it with black and white. 
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Abney’s Oolour-Fatch. 

316. Apparatus, — 'Fhe coUimator and projecting lens mounted 
in the square boxes already described on page 108 will do. The 
spectrum should be produced by good white glass prisms^ Pj, Pj, or 
a grating of large area and lenses of correspondingly large aperture. 
A replica of a Rowland's grating by Thorpe with about 14,000 
lines to the inch, and an area of 3J x ih will do, but prisms give 
more light and are freer from spurious reflections^ T'he s/it 
should oi>en fairly wide so that a width of had' if 

desired, and must be limited vertically to about The light 
must be either daylight (thrown on with a heliostat) or an arc light 
concentrated by a tens C. 'Fhe |K)sition of this lens should be such 
that its diameter subtends the same angle at the slit that the lens 
of the collimator subtends, so that the cone of rays after passing 
the slit may just fall on the lens of the collimator and not spread 
inside the box. 'Fhis will mean that the condenser will be at a 
distance of perha|)s two feet from the slit. Between it and the 
slit another box one foot square should be placed to enclo.se the 
light, and the lantern itself should be enclosed oh far as possible, 
.so that no scattered light shall be visible in the room (which 
, ought to be perfectly dark). 

Abney placed a ^ouMe image prism I) over the projecting lens ; 
this breaks up the original spectrum into two, and it mu.st be 
rotated until these spectra are vertically over one another. A 
vertical slit V long enough to include both these spectra is mounted 
in a sliding frame, and placed in the focal plane of the lens so 
that it can be placed upon any colour of the spectra. A tens Lj five 
or six inches in diameter and about twenty inches focus, is placed 
beyond the spectra to receive the light from this slit and form 
with it an image of the double image prism on the .screen \V. 
This image shtiuld be a jmteh of light of uniform brightne.ss. A 
difficulty will be experienced in focussing, owing to this lens not 
being achromatic. 'Fhe distance of the lens should be adjusted 
until the horizontal edges are sharp, and then it should be rotated 
slightly round a vertical axis until the patch remains stationary as 
the slit is moved acro.ss the .spectrum. 'Fhis movement of the 
slit will, of course, alter the colour of the patch. 

In front of one of the .slits at the level of one of the spectra, 
a right-angled prison of about i'' face is attached to the sliding 
frame, to reflect the light of that .sixjctrum to one side. At 
a distance of about eight inches is a .second right-angled prism R2 
to reflect the light forw^ard once more. "Fhe light passes through 
a similar combining lens about 6" diameter, but of a little longer 
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focal length. The prisms and lens must be adjusted to forni, with 
this reflected beam, a {xitch on the screen coincident with tlie first 
patch. A blackened pillar T must be placed in front of the l>Atclv 
as 111 the Rumford photometer, to obtain a sharp dividing- line, 
so that one half of the patch may be lighted by the direct, and 
the other by the reflected beam. 'I'he distance from the .spec;truni 
to the i>atch will be about four or five feet. 

To avoid stray light the |)atch should be formed at the end 
of a box K about a foot stiimre, blackened inside, and received upon 
a square formed by cutting a window about i'' stjuare io a card 
covered with black velvet and plac'ing a piece of white paper 
at the liack. An image of the double image prism, a little larger 
than this window, must be focussed on this white pa|)er : it should 
appear evenly illuminated all over. 

317. If a pigment is to be measured, it may be rolled on a piece 
of paper with a roller such as that used in photographic mounting. 
Cut a piece out with a straight edge and slip it in between the 
white jKiper \V, upon which the patch is to he received, and the card 
covered with black velvet. T'he piece of white paper referred to 
is pasted to this card round three sides only, so that the coloured 
patch can be .slipped in at the fourth side, and the patch must 
be adjusted until its edge just t'oincides with the eilge of one 
of the .shadows formed by the black rod. T'o observe the patch 
and to be able to adjust the rod, a part of the side of the box, 
at the end of whi<’h the black card is placed, is removed. To 
further reduce scattered light, the mouth of this box should be 
covered in with a black paper in which apertures are cut, just 
large enough to admit the beams. W hen the ob.servations are 
being taken, the head must be jdaced under a large black cloth 
which is spread over this box. 

The direct beam will therefore fall upon one lialf of the patch, 
and the reflected beam will fall upcm the other half. If the coloured 
paper is on the half which receives the reflected beam, the two 
halves of the [mteh will appear uncsiually bright. T’hey are illumi- 
nated by the light coming through the vertical slit in the spectrum, 
that is practically by monochromatic light. • They are therefore of 
the same colour^ but the coloured patch will absorb some of 
this light and will therefore appear darker than the white patch. 

318. To make the tw'O patches equally bright, the light falling 
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upon the wliite patch will have to be reduced. To do this Abney 
•'.uses a rotating sector run by a motor. This sector consists of two 
di^!.^ each of alx)ut 9" diameter, each having two quadrants 
removed, so that when the discs are coincident, half of the light 
incident upon them will be transmitted ; on rotating these discs 
relatively to one another, the aperture may be reduced to zero, 
and. thus the beam can be reduced to any desired degree. 

'rile discs may be moved relatively to one another while the 
sector' is running by means of a sleeve on the axis which works 
in a spiral gixiove, so that moving the sleeve to and fro length- 
wise on the axis causes it to rotate relatively to the axis, and to 
rotate one of the discs which is connected with it, relatively to 
the other disc which is fixed to the axis. 

If such a sector is not available, as the double image prism 
polarises each of the beams into which it divides the original 
sjiectrum, the direct light may be reduced by means of a nicol 
placed in the beam. I'his nicol must he carried by the sliding 
frame to which the right-angled prisms were attached, and if it 
is mounted with a divided circle, the amount of light it transmits 
may be found by using the law of Malus, that the intensity of 
the light is given by I cos- a, where a is the inclination of the 
plane of polarisiition of the nicol to that of incident light. 

As the .sector will reduce the light of the direct beam to one 
half, it will not be ecjual to the light in the reflected beam, and 
unless the reflected beam can also l)e reduced it will be impossible 
to make them equal ; therefore it is neces.sary to put a second 
nicol in this beam, which can conveniently be placed between 
the two right-angled prisms. 

'I'he double image prism, as already stated, will have to be 
rotated until the spectra are vertiailly over one another. This 
adjustment is very important, therefore the double image prism 
should be mounted in a frame fitted with a tangent screw, by 
which it may be very slowly rotated in its own plane. The 
whole experiment must be conducted in a room absolutely dark, 
and preferably with darkened walls. 

3 1 y. Adjustment, — Firstly, See that the collimator lens is evenly 
illuminated. Place a sheet of j)aper just beyond the lens, and 
observe the i)atch of light upon it. 'I'he lantern must lx* adjusted 
until this patch is uniform. If the lantern condenser, the slit and 
the collimating lens are all in a line, it will only be necessary to 
adjust the arc. 'Phe crater will have to be focussed very nearly 
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upon the slit. As the carbons bum, if the arc is not a self-feeding 
one, it will be necessary to have an attendant to keep the light in 
adjustment, and the correc'tness of the readings will depend largely 
upon the care with which this is done. 

Secofidfy, 'Phe prisms should be set for minimum deviation 
and must be so placed that the light shall fall centrally upon their 
surfaces, so as to waste as little as })ossible. By breathing upon 
the face of the prism it will lx; easy to see where the light strikes 
it. \\'hen adjusted they must be firmly clamped so that they shall 
not be moved accidentally. The collimator must be adjusted for 
l>arallel light ; I prefer to do this by actually measuring the focal 
length of the lens, using the mirror method, p. 6i, and then putting 
the slit exactly at this distance from it. * 

Thirdly, 'Phe^pectrum will have to be “scaled.” By opening 
the arc and focussing the spaces between tht carbons upon the 
slit the bright line spectrum will be produced, and potassium, 
lithium, magnesium and strontium may he introduced in turn. 
Also a hydrogen tube may lx; put against the slit and the 
lx>sitions of the hydrogen lines observed. 'I'he .spectrum itself 
can be received upon a piece of celluloid, placed between a glass 
plate and a glass Zeiss scale. If this celluloid is placed in the 
focal plane in place of the slit V, the bright lints will be easily 
.seen through the celluloid, and their [)osntions may be read on 
the scale to 

Plot a curve from this with wave length, or better, with squares 
of w'ave numbers, |mge 130, as ordinates, and scale readings as 
absci.ssae. Consider the 1 ) line as the zero of the scale. 'Phe 
wave length of any colour of the spectrum in future experiments 
can then be at once determined, if the position of the D line in 
that ex|)eriment is also known. Replace the sliding frame carrying 
the right-angled prisms (but without the nicols) and .slide it along 
until the \) line is seen in the .slit. If the slit is not too narrow 
this is not difficult to do. A piece of celluloid may be placed 
against the slit to receive it if reipiired. "J^he collimatcjr slit 
.should be rather fine. W hen the I) line is at the .slit of the .sliding 
frame, observe the reading of the scale attached to the' frame. 
Then for any other jx^sition of the slit measured uiK)n the scale, 
by reference to the curve, the colour transmitted is known. 
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Fourthly. See that the direct beam is focussed upon the patch 
by its combining lens Lj, and adjust the right-angled prisms attached 
to the sliding frame until the reflected beam is formed upon the 
same patch, and focus it with its combining lens Place the 
pillar in position. This pillar when too near the patch will form 
a black line down the centre of the patch, and when too far 
away there will be a bright line there. Its distance must be adjusted 
until there is no line visible, black or bright. 

Fifthly. Insert the nicol’s prisms in the sliding frame, and 
setting the one in the direct beam to transmit as much of the 
light of that beam as possible, adjust the one in the reflected 
beam until the two patches are as nearly as possible equal. If 
this is done in the yellow light, the patches will probably appear 
.slightly different in hue, one being slightly orange and the other 
blue. 'Fhis will be becau.se the two spectra .are not quite vertically 
over one another, and the double image prism mu.st be rotated 
until the two (latches match in hue. In doing this the eye .should 
be turned aside for a short time now and then as the unequal 
tiring of the nerves, (iroduced by the difference of colour, will 
otherwise cause the (latches when correct to a()pear tinged with 
the conqilementary hues, ^\'hen the match is (lerfect as regards 
hue, if the nicol (irism be also properly adjusted, the patch 
should a])pear ab.solutely uniform and the dividing line quite 
indistinguishable. 

Read the (xisition of the nicol on the circle, and the (xisition of 
the scale. Slide the frame along to another po.sition, again adjust 
the nicol, and read the circle and the scale. Re()eat throughout 
the spectrum. Enter the results in a table, and (ilot a curve. 

Measurement of a Coloured Pigment. 

320. Introduce the coloured {)a{)er into the half patch lighted by 
the reflected beam, taking care that the edge of the paper coincides 
exactly with the edge of the shadow. If the edge is vertical, the 
final adjustment may be made by moving the (lillar^ Place the 
slit at one of the positions previously read when the whole patch 
was white, and adjust the nicol to make the two halves identical. 
Read the nicol and scale. Repeat this at each of the previous 
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positions of the slit. It will be found that as the slit is moved, 
the pillar will also have to be slightly adjusted in order to keep 
the edge of the shadow upon the edge of the coloured patch. 
At the extreme ends of the spectrum, unless scattered light is very 
perfectly eliminated, it will be found impossible to make the two 
halves match ; this is because the scattered light will be reflected 
as white light from the white patch, and as coloured light from 
the coloured piitch, and this additional light will be combined 
with the monochromatic beam enming through the slit. As the 
luminosity of the ends of the spectrum is small, and is probably 
still further reduced in order to make the match, it will be obvious 
that a very small amount of scattered light will be sufficient to 
produce a very perceptible effect. Dust or moisture on the 
surfaces of the prisms or lenses will produce scattering in addition 
to any light which may escape from the lanti.rn, or b(? reflecte d 
internally from the apparatus. 'Fhc presence of scattered light is 
indicated at once unmistakably by a difference in hue of the two 
halves of the patch. 

Kilter the result thus : 

Ki-.idiiiK of iiit'ol ; Kv.'iiHiik on nicol Ceicciit.'iKc of 
Scale Keuding. Wave Length, vvlu'ii the whole i whi*n matching reflecieil hy 

IKitch t» white. the colour. the colour. 


If the divisions on the circle attached to the nicol’s [irism read 
the squares of the cosines, the last column will be obtained by 
dividing the 4th column by the 3rd and then moving the decimal 
two places. ('Fhe divisicai is ea.sily performed \vith a slide-rule.) 

The Luminosity of the Spectrum. 

321. Apparatus .— spectrum is produced as before, and a 
]iatch formed with a combining len.s, but the double image prism 
is removed so that the whole light now^ goes into the -direct beam. 
A mirror is placed to reflect on to the same [latch the light that is 
reflected from the surface of the first prism, and this is focussed 
by a large lens of long focal length which is adjusted to form an 
image of the surface of the prism upon the |)atch. T'his beam is 
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of course white, thus a white patch is produced upon the coloured 
one coming through the slit in the sliding frame. A rod is set up 
lo cast a shadow as before, so that one half of the {)atch shall be 
lighted with the white light and the other half with the coloured 
beam. As the light is not {K>larised this time, it cannot be 
conveniently reduced by niccd’s prisms, and a rotating sector 
should be employed ; but there is no necessity to have one which 
can be adjusted while running. T'he sector can be made of two 
cardboard discs about 10 inches diameter, a sector is cut away 
from eat:h, leaving rather more than a semicircle, and they are so 
mounted on a motor that they may be clamped to overlap one 
another lo any desired extent. 'Lhis sector must be placed in the 
reflected beam. 

Experiment. — 'I'he api)aratus is adjusted and the spectrum 
.scaled as already described, the sector being set .so that it tran.s- 
mits say, a ([uarter of the light. 'I’he sliding frame is moved so 
that the slit is carried along the spectrum with it. When the 
yellow light is allcjwed to pa.ss through the .slit the coloured patch 
will [)robably appear brighter than the white patch ; and although 
the two patches are not of the same hue, it is quite ea.sy to see 
that this is the case. If the yellow patch is not brighter than the 
white one, the slit in the sliding frame should be made a little 
wider so as to increase the amount of light it transmits. On 
moving the slit into the blue, it will be obvious that the while 
patch is brighter than the blue one. Thus by moving the slit 
lo and fro, the coloured patch will be seen in one place darker and 
in the other lighter than the white one and by rocking it to and 
fro it is possible to find the |K)sition in which the two, although 
not matching in colour, will seem eiiually bright. In the same 
way a place can be found between the yellow and the extreme red 
at which the two patches seem equally bright. 'Fake the scale 
readings at each of these two points and also read the aperture 
of the .sector with a protractor. Slightly alter this aperture and 
again find the points at which the patches seem equally bright. 

In this way the comparative luminosity of each |)art of the 
spectrum can be obtained. The result should be plotted in the 
form of a curve. 'I'he shape of this curve depends upon first, 
the source of light, — for the proportion of each colour differs with 
each .source of light ; and secondly, upon the kind of glass of the 
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prisms, partly because of absorption, but also because, owing to 
anomalous dispersion, the areas over which the different parts of 
the spectrum are dispersed vary with the kind of glass. A 
spectrum formed with a diffraction grating would be free from 
this variation. 

The Luminosity of a Coloured Pigment in White Light. 

322. Apparatus , — An arc light A and Abney seru>r Sj ; a 
silvered mirn>r M j. As the Abney sector will reduce the beam even 
when fully o|)en to one half, an additional sector S.^ will be re(iuircd 
to reduce the other beam by the siime amount. 'Fhis needjonly 



^ Fig. 333. — MeastUfcinenl of Alisorpiion of C'olouretj Fapers nr f ilavses. 

be a card disc mounted on a small motor. 'Fhe mirror is arranged 
to reflect at obliijue incidence a |xitch of light from the arc upon 
a screen BC u|X)n which the direct light is also allowed to fall, and 
a Rumford post P is set up to shade the two halves of the screen, 
one from the direct light of the arc, and the other one from the 
reflected beam. A sector is placed in each beam. 'Phc arc, the 
mirror and the two sectors must he inclosed in a large box as in 
Fig. 333, so that no light may reach the screen except that which is 
transmitted through the sectors, for which apertures in the box are 
to be cut 

Experiment . — Adjust the Abney .sector to make the two 
{latches equal. Suppose it is open 90 divisions. T'he coloured 
paper is then put to cover the half of the patch which is illumi- 
nated by the light coming through the other sector. 'Phe white 
half of the patch is then obviously brighter. By reducing the 
aperture of the sector, this patch can be made much darker.' By 
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opening and closing the sector alternately, the white half will be 
seen to grow alternately lighter and darker than the coloured half. 
By making the oscillations smaller and smaller, the position in 
which the two halves seem equally bright can be determined. If 
the aperture be now 45, then the luminosity of the pigment is 
S *5, as comimred with white. In the same way the luminosity 
of any other pigment can be determined. The incidence ui>on 
the mirror should be as oblique as possible, so that the light 
which forms the direct and the light which forms the reflected 
beam, shall each be emitted from the arc as nearly as possible in 
the same direction, as the intensity of the light emitted in 
different directions is not necessarily proportional. To avoid this 
source of error, a semi-silvered mirror could be inserted in the 
direct beam to reflect the light on to the silvered mirror, which 
would be adjusted to reflect it on to the screen and form its 
patch with this light ; the two patches would now be equally 
affected by any variations in the arc passed through the two sectors. 
If the arc and mirror are not enclosed in a box the readings will 
not be accurate; as in addition to the light supposed to be 
falling on the [latches, namely, that going through the sectors, the 
two halves will be illuminated by the scattered light in the room, 
and this will increase the brightness of the white patch to a 
greater extent than that of the coloured patch. 

The Luminosity of the Light transmitted by a Coloured 
Class Plate. 

323. Apparatus , — As before. 

Experiment , — Adjust the Abney sector to equalise the beams, 
read it, and introduce the glass plate Gj (Fig. 333) into the other 
beam. The [)atches will now be unequally bright, and in the same 
way as in the last experiment, the sector must be adjusted to make 
them equal by oscillating it to and fro. It will be found that 
unless the glass plate is made of worked glass the patch produced 
will be very uneven ; an ordinary piece of glass placed in the path 
of the beam from an arc light produces a blotchy appearance 
upon the .screen. 

It is instructive to find the luminosity of a series of coloured 
plates which as nearly as i)ossible match the colours of the 
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spectrum. Instead of coloured gUisses, pieces of patent plate 
upon which films of stained collodion have been formed (see 
p. 446), or even coloured gelatines, may be examined. 

Add a second mirror Mo so placed that the light from it shall 
go through the cardboard sector on the opposite side of the.axis, as 
in the figure, so that two beams of light may be thrown upon the 
one patch. Match the luminosities of each of these beams in 
turn (the other being for the time covered up) and place two 
pieces of coloured glass one in each beam -whose luminosities 
have already been determined. T'herc ought now to be on the 
screen a patch of which the luminosity is the sum of the 
luminosities of the separate colours. Measure it and see if the 
readings agree with the calculated ones. 

MazwelTs Discs. 

324. Apparatifs, — Cards of various colours, cut to circles of 
two sizes, say 3" and 5" diameter. 'I'hree cards of one .size .should 
he carmine, yellow and blue respectively, the colours being similar 
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to those used in three-colour printing, a black and a white of each 
size, and some discs of other colours, such as orange, green, buff, 
vermilion, will be required : a small motor, or a whirling table, or 
a large top will he re<iuired, on which the (uirds can be mounted 
to rotate at least 20 times a second. liiach card must have a hole 
at the centre of the circle to fit the axis of the whirling table, top 
or motor, as the case may be ; it must also be slit radially from 
this hole to the edge. T'he axis upon which the cards arc to 
rotate mu.st have a nut which can be screwed uj> to clamp the 
cards when they have been adjusted. 'Phe cards can be threaded 
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into one another through the radial slit, and caused to overlap to 
any desired extent. 

Thread a black and white disc together of the same size, and 
the carmine, blue and yellow discs together of the other size. 
Put the two sets on one spindle and rotate. The black and white 
will, of course, f(jrm a grey ; the other three discs will, as a rule, 
produce some other colour, but it is possible to so proportion 
them that they also produce a grey, and then by varying the pro- 
portions of the black and white pair match the grey they make 
with the other. When this match has been produced measure the 
angular width of all the sectors exposed, and so obtain a colour 
equation, 246 11 + 1 14 W = 142 H + 1 13 Y + 105 C. In the 
same way match the green, buff and other discs with the set of 
blue, yellow and carmine ones (it may be necessai*}’ to add a little 
black to one of them). 


Curve of Sensitiveness of the Eye. 

325. Apparatus , — Circular white cards about 12'' diameter; 
whirling table ; some dead black, Chinese white, and a paint 
brush ; compasses and dividers ; protractor : squared paper. 


I )raw three diameters on a card at 60" to one another, and put 
the aird on the whirling table. Paint the card somewhat as 
shown in the figure in such a way 


that when rapidly rotated it shall 
appear to shade regtilarly and 
evenly from black at the centre 
to white at the edges ; this will of 
course have to be done by trial 
and error. K.eep the figure as 
symmetrical as possible. Draw a 
series of concentric circles such 
as ABCD...N cutting the arms 
of the star (the circles must be 



drawn very faintly in pencil, or Fig. 335. 

they will spoil the apfiarent grada- 
tion of the light). With a i>air of dividers measure BP equal 


to CD, PQ equal to EF, QR equal to GH, and so on, and 
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thus find the length of the arc AT which is equal to the sum 
of the arcs AB, CD, EF, ... MN. With a protractor measure 
the angular \iidth of the arc AOT. 

Measure as in § 320 or 322 the amount of light reflected by 
the black that has been used. Suppose, for instance, it reflects 
4 % of the light, aiKl that the arc AT subtends 60** at O. 'Phen 
the arc on this circle w'hich is left white subtends 300", and reflects 
30o/36oths of the total light falling on the disc ; but the black 
also reflects 4 % of the light, and therefore reflects 4/100 of 60/360, 
or 2*4/36oths of the light. Thus the total light reflected at this 
radius is 302‘4/36oths of the light. 

On a piece of squared paper take a length OX to represent the 
radius of the disc (say equal to half the radius), and OY to 
represent 360*. Then plot the radius of the circle OA along OX, 
and the angular width 302*4 along OY ( = AB), and so find the 
point P. Repeat this for each of the series of circles, and so 
obtain the curve OPQ. 

Also tabulate the results so : 


Radius of 
circle =S. 


Angular width of 



white. 

white ~eq. of 
the lilack. 

corrected 
white ^ 1 . 

log I. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

•301 

I 

8 

1-8 

2-6 

•4IS 

2 

2 1 

1-6 

3-7 

•569 

3 1 

4-5 

1-4 

59 

•771 

4 

7-4 1 

1-2 

86 

•934 

9 

667 


•2 

66-9 

1825 

10 

100 


0 

100 

2 mean 


log l OO - » log 
10 - S. 


170 

•175 

■179 

•176 

•177 

•i75 


-M.1758 


Take the logs of the angular widths and write them in column 3. 
Plot the log I against the radii of the circles (/>. the “ sensation ”). 
It will be found that the points lie on a straight line, which, 
however, does not go through the origin. Thus the sensation is 
connected with the stimulus by an equation 
S = Sq + M log I. 

(The constants are, of course, arbitrary.) I'his show's that the 
stimulus has to increase in geometrical progression if the sensa* 
tion is to increase in arithmetical progression. 
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326. One curious result, {jc^inted out by Professor Lloyd Morgan, 
is that in a poor light the gradation on the card will no longei; 
appear correct. For instance, a sensation of 50 % of the maximum 
is produced by a stimulus of 1 2 % of the maximum in a full light. 
In a poor light — say 65 % of the maximum with a sensation of 
90 % — the middle gradation should be 45 % of the maximum, 
from the curve at the point it is seen that the intensity should be 
9*5 %• fiut if the card is whirled, the intensity at the 50 radius 



will now, of course, be of 12 or 7-38. Hence, the intensity 
will be too small, and the disc will not appear to be uniformly 
gradated. If, instead of whirling the disc in a poor light, the card 
itself is grey or coloured, and therefore the intensity of the light 
reflected is reduced, the same results follow as if the light had 
been reduced. But by measuring the luminosity of the grey 
paper (as in §322), and, after correcting for the luminosity of the 
black, plotting the points against sensation numbers reduced pro- 
portionally, the correct curve will be again obtained. If, for 
instance, the luminosity of the grey is 28 % of that of the white 

C.L. 21) 
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card, corresponding to 70 % sensations, the sectorial angles are to 
be plotted against sensation numbers ranging from o to 70 
instead of from o to 100. So if the star is blue on a red ground, 
the luminosity of the red and blue are to be measured, and then 
the sectorial angles plotted from the sensation number corres|K>nd- 
ing to the blue luminosity to that corresponding to the red 
luminosity, instead of against sensation numbers from o to 100. 


The Colour Sensation Curves of the Eye. 

327. T'he simplest apparatus is the one invented by Maxwell, 
known as his Colour Box. In forming an ordinary spectrum, light 
starts from the collimator slit, and after jiassing through the prisms 



f*'" 337» — Maxwell’s C'olour Box. 


it is focussed on the screen. If from any point on this scTeen, light 
of the same colour as that which falls at the point were sent back 
through the apparatus, it would emerge at the collimator slit. If, 
for instance, a conc ave mirror was placed at this screen, so that 
the light from the projecting lens fell everywhere normally and 
was reflected hack along its path, it would all return to the slit of 
the collimator. If the surface of this mirror were covered by a 
card with one or two slits in it, then the colours which pass 
through these slits only wcnild be returned. And, lastly, if the 
mirror were removed and each c^f these slits illuminated by a 
white light, only that colour which originally went through any 
slit would be so deviated as to reach the slit of the collimator, — 
the other colours being deviated more or less would fall to one 
side. This is the principle of the Maxwell Colour Box. 

Let E be supposed to be the collimator slit. Light i)as.sing 
through E falls upon a mirror N, from there it is reflected and 
losses through the two prisms and Pj to fall upon a concave 
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mirror M,. From this it is again reflected through the prisms 
and forms a spectrum on the screen S1S2S3. The concave mirror 
has a focal length, such that this screen is the conjugate focus of 
the slit E. Suppose slits SJS2S3 in this screen to be arranged in 
red, green and blue respectively ; then the red light which starts 
at E is deviated just enough to arrive at S|. If, therefore, white 
light started from the slit it would form a spectrum of which 
the red rays pass through E, any other coloured light starting 
from Si would be deviated either too much or too little. 
In the same vray white light at Sg and S3 will produce at 
E green and violet respectively. Therefore an eye placed 
at E will receive at the same time red light from S,, 
green from S.^ and violet 
from S3. 'I'he slits can be 
very conveniently made by 
threading six pieces of brass 
with straight bevelled edges, 
on a screw as shown in 
33 ^' 

piece of brass which works 
in a slot causes it to travel 
along the screw and enables 
it to be fixed in any desired 
position A pair of such 
pieces will form one slit, 
and it can be adjusted to 
any i>art of the spectrum, 
and to any width. 'Fhe 338.— Mcihixi of Mounting siUs. 

spaces between the slits can 

be stopped up with pieces of thin black card, or thick lead foil. 
As the light will arrive at E from the whole of the face of the 
prism Pj, this area will appear uniformly illuminated with a 
mixture of the three coloured lights. By adjusting the widths 
of the slits, the proportions of these colours can be varied at 
will. At the same time light from the slit A after reflection 
from the mirror is seen in the mirror and thus twti 

illuminated areas are seen touching one another, the one formed 
by the combination of the three colours from SiSgSj, and the 
other illuminated by the light from A. T'he w'hite screen E(' 
is placed beyond the slits to act as the source of light. The 
card should be illuminated by a light of constant colour com- 
position, for w’hich purpose the arc light is to be preferred 
to sunlight, as the latter varies with the altitude of the sun and 
the state of the atmosphere. 
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First obtain the positions of the principal lines in the spectrum, 
so that the colour which reaches the eye from the various slits 
may be known. Illuminating the slit at E with the arc light, 
obtain on a celluloid or ghiss screen at S the bright line spectrum, 
and take readings as previously dcscril>ed. 

The frame carrying the slits should have a millimetre scale 
engraved upon it, so that the position of the slits can be at 
once read off. 'I'he width of a slit may be found with a 
reading microscope pointing vertically downwards, using a low- 
pow'er objective and observing the image of tlte slit formed in a 
strip of mirror glass placed along the front of the slits at an angle 
45*> which must be removed during the experiment and 
replaced after each match has been formed. 


The Curve of Absorption of a Coloured Solution. 
Qlazebrook's Spectro-photometer.^ 



Fk;. 339. •— Glazebrook's Spectio>photuinctcr. 


328. 'riie construction of the instrument will be easily followed 
from the above diagram. 

A and C are fixed slits. B is a .slit which can be moved to and 
fro horizontally. F, G, H are nicols, F has its plane hori- 
zontal, G has its plane vertical and H can be rotated on a divided 
circle, its rotation being observed by a pointer P". L, M, N are 
lenses each at their respective focal lengths from A, B and C. 
is a direct vision prism. At \J is a concave lens fixed on 


^ Prac, Camb, PhtL Soc,, 1883. 
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a silvered mirror which is so placed as to cover half of the 
lens L, so that in the lower half the light reflected from N is seen, 
and above that the direct light from L. 


Let the amplitudes of the vibrations from A and C be a and c, and 
suppose the plane of polarisation of A to make an angle $ with the 
plane of F, that is with the horizontal. 

Place the slit H in any part of the spectrum and turn the nicol H 
until the two halves of the field are equally bright. 

'Fhen, as the beams arc equal with the nicol in this position, 

ricos ^--rsin 

Therefore 


Now place the cell containing the coloured li(|uid between L and K 
and once more balance the light. 

If r,, be the intensity of the light of this colour transmitted by this 
solution, ,, 

Y' = tan3^. 


'I'hercfore 


i;«^tan^ 
I,* tan^i?’ 


If is the proportion of light lost by absorption. 


'riiercforc 


A'— I - 


tan-*^ 

tan*^(^' 


It will be found that there are four |x>sitions of the nicol H at 
which the balance occurs. The mean of the four readings must be 
taken to avoid inde.\ errors. 

There will be an error caused by the loss of light by reflection from 
the surface of the vessel and absorption by the glass. Let I| be the 
intensity when using the cell filled with a colourless liquid, and 1^ 
the intensity with the coloured liquid. Then 

Lj” Li(i ^2)’ 

and Jk is approximately * 

, . I., - I5J tan'-'Mi - tan-6^, 


(tlazebrook calls the extinction coefficient e the reciprocal of the 
thickness which reduces the intensity of the incident light to 
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If the thickness of our cell be ///, then,* 

By graduating the scale over which the pointer moves in tan ’*61 
instead of degrees, the calculations would be much simpler. See also 
§ 3 * 3 - 






The Brace Spectro-photometer. 

329. Apparatus, --The instrument consists essentially of a spec- 
trometer mounted 
with two collimators 
'r, 'l"(Fig. 340), and 
a telescope R, one 
of the collimators 
having a slit with a 
micrometer screw ; 
a /id a special pri.^^m. 
'I'his prism was 
made of the Jena 
glass o«io2. The 
prism is an equi- 
lateral one, made 
of two prisms ea('h 
30'’ angle, put to- 
gether with alpha- 
mono - bromo - naph - 
lhaline,- which is 



Fic.. ‘-Brace Spcctro-photomrirr. 


cemented in round its edges by gelatine or shellac'. 


j Let 


I 


where a is a constant fle|x?tidiiig upon the alisorption, 


and therefore 
Then 
and 

therefore 


I' 




, r 

log.-j , ,, 

-Iog,o- 

loK.— 

10 


=log,< 


I 


This is used Ijecause it«> refractive index is nearly the same as that of the g1a.ss. 
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One half, ADC, of this prism (Fig. 341) is silvered on the surface 
AD along a horizontal strip SS', the edges of the silvering being 
sharp and straight. 

'I'he prism is to be mounted on the B 
spectrometer as usual, the light from the 
collimator (which may have a uni- 
lateral slit) is transmitted through the 
unsilvered portion, and the prism and 
telescope are adjusted for minimum devi- 
ation with sodium light. T'he cross wire 
of the eye-piece of the telescope R is 
placed on a sodium line. Then T is screened, the telescope 
clamped, and the collimator V (which must have a bi-lateral slit) 
is adjusted until the sodium line from it, reflected from the silvered 
strip, is also focussed on the cross wire. 'I'he two spectra will 
then be supcrimpo.sed throughout their length, if the two halves 
of the prism ABC are .similar. 

Remove the eye-piece ; put instead an ocular slit, 2 mm. high 
and from 0 5 to i mm. broad, in its principal focal plane and 
place an incandescent burner in front of each 
collimator, with a piece of ground glass between 
it and the collimator silt. . Look through the 
CK'iilar slit. A circular field with a horizontal 
band is seen, the field and the band will each 
appear uniformly illuminated, but their intensities 
will in general not be eciiial to one another. 

In addition to the above, a sectoFfis required 
cut in a .series of steps, which can be rotated by 
a small motor, and adjusted in front of the slit T\ so that the 
light may pass by either step at pleasure. 

Experiment , — It is first nece.ssary to calibrate the micrometer 
.screw of the slit of T'. 

Open the slit T' to about 1 mm. and place the sector so that 
its low'est s,tep is opposite this slit. The strip will now appear 
fairly dark, as the light only passes through the small angular 
aperture of this lowest step, — an aperture of perhaps iij®. 

Adjust the slit T' until the re.st of the field is equally dark 



Fir,. 34a. 
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Take the micrometer reading of T\ Now move the sector until 
the next step, which may have an aperture of 22 J*, is op|K>site the 
slit T*, and adjust this slit 'r' to again balance the rest of the 
field. Its width should now be about i mm. Take its reading. 
Move the sector again to the third step having an aperture of 45*, 
and agiiin adjust T'. 

Continue this until the full a|>erlure t»f tlie sector is reached, 
namely 360**. T' will now have an aperture of about mm. 

IJeplace the sector so that i** ugain opposite 4 *', 

and reduce the aperture of T to Ixilance the field. Move the 
sector until the next step 22.*/ is in front, and adjust 'I* to Ixilance 
once more. 

Its aperture should now be ,. 1 ,. mm. 

In this way the calibration of the screw may be <*ontinued. 

'riie results may be entered in ('olumns thus : 


Se<.t«>r .ijicrinn;. 


Keadin,^ ul ntii'r«>iii<‘UT Kalio of li^hi 
M:rrw t»fT. rraiismiiicil. 


K.ttin of sei t'lr 
ap»Tlurcs. 


» 

I 

t 


I 


If we call the light transmitted by the, slip 'P when it was 
opposite the first step i, the last column will begin with 1 and 
the other succeeding numbers will he 2, 4, 8, 16, etc. 

It may be found that the continuations of the graduations from 
can he belter effected by putting the sector to some inter- 
mediate step such as 45, instead of to the ii|, which would 
perhaps cause too great a reduction of the light. 

This calibration once effected, the instrument may be used for 
finding the ab.sorption of a coloured medium. 'Phe method is 
the same as described for Ofazebrook’s spectro-photometer, sub- 
stituting the numbers in the third column for the tan-^ in 
his formula. 


Differential Spectro-photometers. 

I 

330. The photometer just de.scribed has one very serious fault — 
it depends upon t 7 vo light .sources, and if the.se are not frequently 
compared with one another their variation in brightne.ss may 
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entirely upset the readings. In the differential spectrophotometers 
two portions of the slit of the same collimator are illuminated from 
one light-source and brought into apparent contact by some prism 
device, 'fhe intensity of one portion of the slit is diminished 
by the absorption to 
of 

the other 
by 

the Brace 
or 

inent is shown in Fig. 

343. 'Fhe light from *^ * 

an incandescent burner is |)arallelised by a lens placed at about its 
focal length from the flame, from which a [wirt goes through the 
cell, the nicol prism, and after two reflections enters the upper 
jKKtion of the slit. Another ixjrtion passes directly through 

the block and through the 
unsilvered portion of the inter- 
face to the lower portion of 
the slit. A block of colourless 
glass is inserted in the cell, so 
that the {Kith in the liquid 
may be reduced a* much as 
required. 

The method of experiment 
is similar to that described 
for the Glazebrook spectro- 
photometer. 

344- A symmetrical arrangement 

is shown iiv Fig. 344. 

:rhere is, however, no real advantage in a symmetrical arrange- 
ment. Its only object is to interpose the same absorptions in 
both beams. But as it is necessary to compare the beams for 
every colour whenever a {x)larising device is used to reduce the 
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intensity of one beam (see page 409) owing to the unequal pro- 
portion of the lights of different colours reflected by the first 
surface of the dispersing prism, the advantage is illusory, and 
the simple arrangement of Figs. 343 or 345 is really just as good. 
As the polarising prisms reduce the light to less than half, an 
absorbent wedge may be interposed in the other beam, 'rhc 

wedge is made either 

one 

to 

IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHHBIHHUH 

Fir,. 345. to the other. 'Fhe 

wedge can be moved 
U) and fro in front of the slit until the beam is reduced to the 
required amount and clamped there. * 

When in proper adjustment, by either of the above devices a 
field is obtained in which the dividing line between the tw'o 
portions has no breadth. In this way the .sensitiveness of the eye 
to the contrast of intensity is used to the utmost, for this 
sensitiveness is greatly rediicx-d if the dividing line has any 
ap(>arent breadth.' 

'rhe rest of the instrument may be ait ordinary spectroscope 
with the addition of an analy.sing prism, which must be mounted 
on a divided scale, by which the intensity of the comparison 
beam is measured, as already described (8328). But as the 
in.strument is not rc^juired for obtaining refractive indices, it is 
best to fix the telescope and use a constant deviation prism ; 
this enables the in.strument to be made more simply, and at the 
same time the telescope w'ith its nicol and divided circle can be 
mounted more rigidly. 


331. The principle of the constant deviation prism can be easily 
illustrated, for draw the path of a ray PQRS through a prism at 


> See also the remarks on p. 402. 
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minimum deviation on tracing paper (Fig. 346). Then fold the paper 
along any line DOE passing through O, the mid point of QR. 

If one imagines the part of the prism to the right of DE to be 
reflected in DE, the ray will 
now follow the path PQOR'S'. 

Also, as PQ makes the same 
angle with BQ that R'S' makes 
with B'R', it is obvious that 
PQ and R\S' will make the 
same angle with one another 
asjBA does 'with" B'A'. If the 
direction of DE be so chosen, 
for instance, that B'A' comes 
at right angles to AB, R'S' 
will also be perpendicular to PQ. 

If DE bisects the vertical angle of the prism CAB, the ray R'S' 
will coincide with QP, and we have the ordinary auto-collimating 

prism. The angle between 
PQ and R\S' can thus be 
varied at pleasure, and all 
that is necessary in any 
case is to determine the 
angle between PQ and R'S', 
and to mount the telescope 
and collimator at the same 
angle with one another. 

'Fhc prism must be 
mounted on a turn-table, 
with a circle which need 
only be divided for a 
short distance, and in any 
arbitrary manner ; it can be read with a single vernier. I'he 
scale must be calibrated by determining the positions of known 
lines as in §98. 

Instead of a divided circle a screw can be used to actuate the 
turn-table, and the wave-lengths can then be marked on a drum 
attached to* the head of the screw. The readings of the drum 
may give directly the wave-length of the light in the centre of the 
field of the telescope. 
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Flicker Spectro-photometer. ^ 

332. 'rhc principle of the flicker-photometer roulil be applied 
to spectro-photometry as in the following instrument, which is an 
auto-collimating one. 

The light from an inverted in<*an(lt\scent burner is parallelised by 
a lens and after {Missing through a slightly ground screen (not shown), 
one beam traverses the reflecting jmsm P and the slit S. 'I'he 
other beam jmissos through the two glass plates on the lower ends 
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of the concentric tubes T and the slit S. From the slit the beams 
are reflected forward by the right-angle prism R. 'I’hey then 
traverse a very weak double-image prism Q and emerge from the 
lens C of the collimator as parallel light, enter the prism D, from the 
back silvered surface of which they are reflected again through 
the prism D, the double-image prism, and focussed by the lens C 
on the ocular slit O, immediately behind which is the pupil of the 
eye. The images of the upper and lower portions of the slit S are 
drawn out to form tw'o spectra, each of which is doubled by 
the double-image f)rism, and the strength of this prism is just 
sufficient to superpose one of each at the short ocular slit 
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O.^ The pupil of the eye is put close to the slit, and will see the 
field uniformly illuminated with light of a colour that is determined 
by the iK).sition^ of the slit. A brass disc mounted on nearly 
frictionless bearings rotates just above the prism P as in the 
figure. T’his plate has a row of spaces concentric with its axis, 
the angular breadths of the simces being all equal, and is so 
mounted that each beam has to go through the ring of spaces, 
and that as a tooth cuts off one beam, a space allows the 
other to go through. T'hus, if the disc is rotated, the eye 
receives the light from the one beam and the other alternately. 
T'he eye therefore sees the field of the lens C uniformly 
illuminated with mono-chromatic light, first by the light of one 
beam, then by that of the other, then by the first again, and so 
on as the disc is rotated. If the beams are not quite equal in 
intensity, there will be a flicker when the disc is rotated, which 
will only disappear when the light is exactly balanced. T'he 
intensity of the comparison Ixam (the one that does not pass 
through the coloured solution) is reduced by reducing the width 
of that part of the slit S through which it passes by a [xiir 
of jaws which move symmetrically and independently of the 
jaws forming the portion of the slit through which the direct 
beam passes, or by interposing a nicol prism. By moving the 
ocular slit to different parts of the spectrum, the comi^arison 
can be made with light of any colour. 

As the number of the teeth on the disc is large, it has only to 
be rotated slowly, and this can be easily done with the milled head 
M, by twirling it occasionally with the thumb and finger. Any 
spectrum colour can be brought into the field by rotating the prism. 

'I'he solution to be measured occupies the space between the 
two tubes T’. One of these tubes is fixed and the other is moved 
up and down vertically by a rack, 'riiiis the distance between 
the glass plates is easily varied, and so the thickness of the layer 
of coloured liquid can be varied at will. T'he side tube com- 
municates with a larger vessel to maintain the liquid in the annular 
sjKice between the tubes T' at an approximately constant level. 

A reading must first be taken with clear water in the space 
between the tubes T', and this reading should be repeated in 
different parts of the spectrum, for as polarised light is used, 
the intensities will vary from colour to colour in the spectrum 
(see p. 426).* 

1 The other spectrum of one pair will be produced alx)ve. and of the other pair 
below, the short ocular slit, by which they are thus cut off. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE EVE AM) VISION 

Illustration of the Behaviour of the Muscles which 
move the Eye as a whole. 

333* — Stereoscope : * a stereoscopic picture; pieces 

of ordinary red glass and green signal glass. 

The axis of the eye may be pointed up or down, and may be moved 
right or left, the eye can also be rotated t)n its axis, 'fhe muscles 
which control the two eyes act together, as is well known. To a small 
extent they can be adjusted independently of one another. 

i. Take tw'o similar pictures : for instance, similar advertise- 
ment or concert tickets. Place one in the stereoscope opposite 
each eye, and adjust them until they are seen as one. It will be 
found that keeping one still, the other may be moved right or left 
for half an inch without any perceptible discomfort, and that 
coincidence may still be maintained at greater distances than 
thi.s, but w'ith a certain amount of pain. Do not attempt to carry 
it too far, as it is not advisable to run any risk of injuring the 
eyesight. 

ii. In the same way it will be found that one of the 
pictures may be moved up and down to a slight extent and 
coincidence still maintained, showing that to a slight extent the 
muscle which moves one eye in that direction can be used in- 
dependently of the other. As in ordinary circumstances we do 
not require to move the eye independently in this 'direction, we 

>A cheap form of this instrument is made, that will answer the purpose 
perfectly, costing less than as, 
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have not exercised these muscles independently, and it is probably 
for that reason that this motion is so small. It is conceivable 
that with exercise it might be iK>ssible to make these motions 
c|uite independent. 

iii. lastly, keep one card at rest, it will be found that the other 
may be rotated slightly without becoming blurred. 'Fhis can only 
mean that the corresponding eye has been rotated on its oim axis 
to c<irres[)ond. 

No/e. These experiments can be shown to a class by using two 
lanterns and projecting two similar diagrams on the screen at the 
same time, one with red and the other with green glass, the members 
of the class being each supplied with a card having two holes the 
distance apart of the eyes, over pne of which is a red and the other a 
green glass. By holding these in front of the eyes only a red picture 
will be seen by the eye which looks through the red glass, and 
similarly with the green. Then move the slide in one of the lanterns 
to and fro, up and down, and rotate it. 

The Blind Spot. 

334. 'I'hal part of the retina where the optic nerve enters is insen- 
sitive to light, being devoid of the minute rods and cones necessary 
to vision. It is called the Blind Spot, and is situated a little nearer the 
nose than the optic axis. 

Apparatus. —Cardboard, red wafers or drawing-pins. 

'riiis may be proved by sticking a red wafer or a drawing-pin in 
a piece of c'ard and making a cross .some 6 or 8 inches from it. 
Holding this in the right hand, with the 
wafer to the right of the cross and in the 
same horizontal line, and closing the left 
eye, it will be found that at a certain 
distance, if the attention is fixed upon the 
(TOSS, the wafer becomes invisible. By bringing the card nearer, 
or moving the wafer further from the eye, it will disappear. 
If the card be inverted, so that the wafer is to the left of 
the cross, aifd the experiment repeated with the left eye, the 
position can again be found at which the disappearance occurs. 
By fixing attention on the cros.s, the axis of the eye is pointed 
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Fig. 340. 
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at it, and the light from the wafer, after i)assing through the lens, 
proceeds to a point on the retina to one side of the centre, at a 
certain distance this point coincides with the blind spot and the 
wafer becomes invisible. 

Stereoscopic Vision. 

335- If» without moving the head, first one eye then the other 
be closed, whilst objects at different distances are observed, it will 
be noticed that there is an apparent displacement of a near object 
relatively to a further one. For instance, if a position be taken up 
such^that a lamp or a retort stand in the room is between the 
observer and the window, and the eyes be alternately closed, the 
lamp will appear relatively displaced to the window bars. 'Fhe 
images, therefore, of objects at different distances do not exactly 
coincide on the retinas of the two eyes. If attention be fixed on 
an object at a certain distance, objects at other distances will be 
differently situated relatively to it. It is this displacement which we 
as.sociate in our minds with “ relief.’' An object appears in relief 
when this relative displacement is produced. If an object outside 
the window be observed in relation to the window’s, it will be seen 
that its relative motion across the bars is in the opposite direction 
to that of. an object in the room. 

By taking photographs of natural objects, either with two 
cameras side by side, or with a single camera which is moved a 
few inches laterally between the t>vo exposures, two pictures are 
produced in which a similar relative displacement of the objects 
at the varying distances occurs ; and if prints of these pictures 
can be seen, one w’ith one eye and the other with the other eye, 
similar displacements are produced on the retina as are produced 
when the actual objects are .seen, and there will be the feeling of 
relief. 

'Fhe stereoscope is designed to produce this effect. 

The Stereoscope. 

e- 

336. Apparatus , — In the usual form of instrument a pair of 
prisms, with curved surfaces which both bend the rays and enlarge 
the image, are placed at the distance apart of the eyes. The prisms 
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should have such an angle that the two pictures to be viewed 
placed side by side are caused apparently to coincide with one 
another. Owing to the fact that the eyes are not always the same 
distance apart, it is an advantage if the distance between these 
prismatic lenses can be slightly varied. If an ordinary 8-inch lens 
be cut in halves, and the halves placed one in front of each eye 
with their thin edges towards one another, a pair of stereoscopic 
pictures, not too widely separated, can be viewed. 

It will be easily seen from Fig. 350 that the light from the 
pictures A and B after passing through these two half lenses will 
appear to come from a point C. 

When viewing an object at a short distance, the axes of the eyes 
are automatically converged to meet at that distance, so that to 



Fkj. 35a--Priiiciple of Stereo^cop>e. 


view these pictures at a distance of 8 or 10 inc hes, (*ie adjusts 
the axes to meet at that distance ; it is a strain upon the eyes to 
keep the axis parallel, and in viewing the pictures A and B, the 
axes will be pointed together and will meet at C. The distance 
aj)art of the pictures A and B, or the deviation of the rays by the 
lens, must be adjusted so that the light entering the eyes appears 
to come from C. As the lenses become more prismatic the more 
nearly the light passes through their edges, it is obvious that by 
altering the distance apart of the lenses so that the light entering 
the pupil of the eye (w'hich is a pencil only i or 2 mm. in diameter) 
may pass through the lens nearer or farther from its edge, the 
amount of the convergence can be controlled. It is also obvious 
that, if the lenses are at such a distance that this convergence 
shall be corfect for a person whose eyes are 2J inches apart, it 
would not remain correct for a person whose eyes are 2J inches 
apart. 
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If a pair of simple stereoscopic pictures be drawn on two 
cards — for instance, one square within another, the inner square 
in one picture being to the right and in the other to the left of 
the centre of the larger square, and the corners of these squares 

connected as inFig.35 1, 
then if the cards are 
put in a stereoscope so 
that one is viewed with 
the left eye and the 
other with the right eye, 
it is easy to see that 
the appearance must 
be that of a prismatic 
block, the inner scpiare 
being nearer the ob- 
server than the outer. By interchanging the cards so that the 
left-hand one is seen by the right eye, and via versa^ the 
appearance becomes that of a hollow 
tube. 

337. If a stereoscopic photogra[)h is 
taken of a piece of carving in relief, 
and viewed with the pictures correctly 
placed, the appearance of relief, of 
course, will be produced. But if the 
pictures are interchanged, so that the 
picture taken in the right-hand camera 
is viewed by the left eye and vice versa, 
an appearance of intaglio will result. 

This reversed relief is known as pseudo- 
scopic. 

Wheatstone’s pseudoscope was con- 
structed by mounting two “erecting 
prisms,” one before each eye, as in 
Fig. 352, each to cause the left side 
of the object viewed to appear to the 
right. Then, on looking at any geometrical figure — such as a 
cone or a spiral viewed from a point on the axis, or a medal in 
high relief — the relief ivas reversed. 



Fig. 3sa.— Pseucloscope. 



Fig. *51.— Stereoscopic Pair of Pictures of a Hlock. 
Hv holding a card vertically between the pictures* and 
adjusting the convergence of the eyes until the tao 
appear superposeil, an appearance of solidity is pro- 
duced. 
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T'his experiment can be so easily repeated, that it is well worth 
setting up. 

j4ppara/us.-‘Two right-angle prisms^ (or erecting prisms); 
some brass wire about No. i6 gauge, and nippers to cut and 
bend it with ; some plain paper ; a support for the prisms, e^. a 
box about i8" high to put on the table ; some simple objects, 
e^. a metal card tray, a photo frame, a ball, an egg-cup. 

For the pseudoscope it is only necessary to put the two right- 
angle prisms on the box on the table, with their hypotenuses 
about two inches apart, and approximately parallel. Now look 
through them at some such object as a pencil held up vertically 
at a distance of about a foot (the pencil must be seen by 
reflection) ; adjust the distance apart, and the inclination of the 
prisms until the pencil is seen comfortably as a single object. The 
objects to be viewed must all be held in about the same position. 

A very effective object is a hollow paper cone, about two inches 
diameter at the base, and three or four inches high. It is best 
held on a wire handle, as the illusion 
is spoilt if the object is held in the 
hand. Make a ring of wire two inches 
diameter, and leave two or three 
inches of the Mrire attached to form 
a handle. Attach the paper cone to 
the ring with gummed paper. If this is looked at through the 

prisms, it will appear hollow when 
the point is towards the observer, and 
Vice versa. If it is slow'ly rotated, it 
will appear in some positions as 
though the paper is transparent. 
Geometrical models of wire are also 
easily seen reversed. They should 
have wire handles, so that the observer’s hand does not appear. 

A ball will appear to be a cup, and a cup will appear to be 
a ball. 

But the iflost effective objects are probably stamped metal 
trays (sold for ivaiters, cigar trays, etc.). As these are nearly 

^ Oallenkamp sell some that will do fairly well at 3d. each. 



Fig. 354. 



Fici. 353 . 
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the same back and front, the imagination has no difficulty in 
realising the pseudoscopic image, and every one at once sees 
the tray reversed. 

The Fovea Centralis. 

338. The light after passing the cr>'stalline lens and falling on the 
retina of an eye has iirst to pass a network of nerves and blood- 
vessels before it reaches the rods and cones. That is to say, the 
surface of the retina is placed the reverse of what would naturally be 
expected, the sensitive ends of the nerve fibres, the rods and cones, 
being below the ner\’es leading from them to the optic nerves as well as 
below the network of blood-vessels which feed them. But in the axis 
of the eye there is a spot which is free from this layer, and contains 
rods only and no cones, and for which the vision is much more acute 
than it is on the rest of the surface. That is to say, the defining power 
of this portion of the eye is greater. Its sensitiveness to light is not 
quite so good, and Abney has shown that its relative sensitiveness to 
the three primary colour sensations is not the same as that of the rest 
of the eye. 

This spot may be observed if the light from a candle is reflected 
from the observer into another person’s eye, who sits facing him at a 
short distance. If both observer and patient can fix their eyes at 
infinity, no lenses will be required, but as the observer expects to see 
this spot at the distance of the retina, he only focusses his eye at that 
distance, and possibly the patient also focusses his eye at a short 
distance, and thus a clear image of the spot is impossible. In this 
case a concave lens will be needed. It is very difficult to see the 
fovea unless the pupil of the eye is dilated. 

Apparatus , — A special instrument called an ophthalmoscope 
is used by oculists for this examination, which con.stitutes an 
important branch of ophthalmic work. It consists of a concave 
mirror with an aperture in the centre. 

The patient is placed with his back to a candle flame which 
is reflected by the mirror and focussed on the eye. A series of 
lenses fitted in a rotating diaphragm of varying focal length can 
be brought into position over the hole, and the observer rotates 
this until he finds one to suit his sight. The hack of the eye 
will then appear as a pink background traversed by blood-vessels 
and the centre spot is the Fovea Centralis. 

The fact that the central spot is not so sensitive to light as 
the surrounding part of the retina has probably been noticed by 
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every one watching a faint star on a clear night. If a star is so 
faint that it can hardly be seen, it will generally be seen much 
more easily if the attention is turned —that is to say, the axis of 
the eye directed, to a star in its neighbourhood. It has frequently 
been noticed that a poster which could not be read on the 


\ 
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VUf. J55. ' Examination of the Fo>ea Centralis of the Rye, E. F, candle ; MM, concave 
mirror with a small central hole ; L, lens ; (>, observer. 

opposite side of a railway station owing to insufficient light, could 
be made out by looking slightly to the side. 

T'he increased distinctness of vision over this spot of the retina 
is a matter of everyday observation. 

Chromatic Error. 

339. The eye is by no means achromatic. 

1. If a window is observed by the right eye, the left eye being 
closed, and a finger is moved across the eye from right to left, 
one side of each window bar will appear distinctly coloured blue, 
and the opposite side yellow. If the finger is moved in the 
opposite direction, the colours will be reversed. 

2. If a spectrum is thrown upon a screen by a lantern using 
an achromatic lens, and the screen being square with the lens 
so that the width is uniform from end to end, the spectrum will 
always appear to get wider towards the violet end. If a good 
picture — a good diagram, for instance— is thrown upon the screen 
with a violet light, it >vill be found impossible to focus it when 
standing a fevr feet away ; the violet light is converged so strongly 
by the eye, that it is impossible to accommodate the eye to view 
violet by it at any distance. A concave lens will at once allow it 
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to be focussed sharply, showing that it was not due to insufficient 
light merely. 

3. If a distant object is viewed through a combination of 
coloured films which allows only the violet end of the spectrum 
to pass, it will be found that however brilliantly illuminated the 
object may be it cannot be distinctly seen. 

4. A red spot on a blue ground seems to be raised above the 
surface of the background, whilst a blue spot on a red ground 
seems depressed. I'his is due to the necessity for altering the 
curvatures of the crystalline lens in adjusting its focus for the red 
and blue respectively. 

As we estimate distances partly by the convergence of the axes of 
the two eyes, that is stereoscopically, and partly by the curvature 
which we have to impress, by the ciliary muscle, upon the lens, it is 
obvious that the necessity for altering the focus of this lens must give 
the idea of a change in distance. 


5. By projecting a spectrum on to a screen formed from a 
V-slit so that the image on the screen consists of a brilliant V 

having each limb drawn 
out horizontally into a 
spectrum, this image 
will seem to be in high 
relief, the red nearer 
and the violet farther 
fr »m the observer. 

6. Look at the 
filament of an incan- 
descent lamp through 
cobalt blue glass, 'i'his 
glass transmits both red 
and blue ends of the 
spectrum. When the observer is so near that he can focus the 
blue distinctly, but that his accommodation is not sufficient to 
enable him to focus the red (the eye being, as these ^experiments 
show, of less power for red rays than for violet), he will find the 
filament appears blue with a red border. At a distance at which 
he can still focus the red, but at which his accommodation is too 



Flo. 356.— The Spectrum formed from a V-slit seems in 
relief. 
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small to enable him also to focus the violet, the converse will 
appear. At a greater distance still, say 20 feet, where it becomes 
impossible even approximately to focus the violet, he will still be 
able to obtain a distinct, red image of the filament; but each 
point of the filament, through this error, will form a large diffusion 
circle of violet light; and these circles will be so large that the 
whole bulb will appear filled with a violet glow. 

This experiment illustrates the fact that it is impossible at short 
distances, even, for instance, the distance at which we nominally place 
distinct vision — 10 inches — to clearly focus an object in red light. 

7. If the filament is looked at through a deep red glass, this 
impossibility will be even more strongly illustrated. 

Several other experiments illustrating this defect are given in 
Bidwell’s Curiosities of Light and Vision. Foster’s Text-Book of 
Physiology (Macmillan) may be consulted for experiments upon 
complementary colours, optic d illusions, after-images, and other 
physiological matters in connection with the eye. 

Images are seen inserted by the Eye. 

340. Apparatus , — Thin card ; pins ; paper. 

I. Th u images are seen inverted by the eye is most easily 
shown by holding a piece of card with a pin-hole in it at a 



Fig. 357.— Inversion of Initige Fig 338.— Window seen through Pin- 

on Hie Retina. hole, showing the shadow of the Pin, 

which seems inverted. 

distance of half an inch or an inch from the eye with one hand 
in front of a window, and passing a pin between the card and 
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the eye with the other hand. The light from the hole in the 
card will spread on to the retina and the shadow of the pin 
will be cast upon the retina as it moves across. I'his shadow 
of course moves across the retina in the same direction as the 
pin, but it appears 40 move in the opposite direction. When the 
shadow of the pin is cast on the retina, if the pin be gradually 
moved until its head appears, the shadow will appear upside 
down. It must, of course, be erect on the retina. Thus, a 
shadow which is really erect on the retina appears inverted. 
Evidently then, as on the ground glass of an ordinary camera, the 

images of the objects 
are always formed on 
the retitia in an in- 
verted position, and 
we have learnt to 
interpret them accord- 
ingly. 

2. The same ex- 
periment may be per- 
formed by making 
three pin-holes form- 
ing an eciuilatcral 
triangle in a piece of paper, each side of which is about i 
mm. If this be held between the eye and the card with the 
single pin-hole, the light will be allowed to pass through in 
three rays and form three spots on the retina, which will be 
in the same relative position as the triangle itself. If, for 
instance, the triangle is held with its vertex uppermost, these 
spots will be similarly arranged. Hut they will appear inverted. 

Accommodation —Long and Short Sight. 

341. The greater part of the refraction in the eye takes place at the 
first entry of the light through the cornea. This outer surface can easily 
be seen to be more convex than the general surface of the eye by looking 
sideways at some one’s eye. The light then passes through the iris, 
which has the power of expanding or contracting so as to keep the 
intensity of the light falling on the retina as nearly constant as possible, 
then through the crystalline lens. This lens is of the nature of a stiff 



Fig. 359. — Tmn^^le of 
PinhoIc.s to be .substituted 
for the Pin. 


Fk;. 36i>.— The TriangU 
formed by the three spol- 
uf light on the Retina seeiii! 
inverted. 
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jelly, and is naturally kept flat by muscles connected to its rim, and to 
the side of the eye. Surrounding the lens is a ciliary muscle, by the 
contraction of which the circumference is diminished and the lens 
caused to bulge, thus increasing its power. When looking at a near 
object, this increased power enables the more divergent wave from the 
near object to be sufficiently converged to focus on the retina. When 
the object observed is at a greater distance, the wave reaching the eye 
is flatter, and a lens of less power is needed to produce the right 
convergence still to focus it upon the retina. This is managed by 
relaxing the ciliary muscle. 

When, therefore, a person is reading for any considerable time, this 
ciliary muscle is kept in a state of tension for that time, and if this is 
persisted in for many years, it is easily seen that the eyesight is likely 
to suffer. 

As age advances, this muscle loses its power of contraction and the 
“accommodation” diminishes. By “accommodation” is understood 
this power of focussing the eye for objects at varying distances. 

342. To MeaBnre the Accommodation. 

Ap/fara^us,^Optica\ bench; convex lens of 10 inches focus; 
screen with small print on stand. 

Place the eye c/ose to a lens of about 10 inches focus, supported 
on the optical bench, and put a card, on which is some small 
print, in a stand. Look 
through the lens, and draw 
the card forward until the 
position at which it last 
ceases to be seen dis- 
tinctly is attained. Note 
this position. Repeat the 
determination of this posi- 
tion some half a dozen 
times, withdrawing it from 
the lens and bringing it up 
again, so that the readings shall be as perfectly independent 
as possible, and take its mean position. Now withdraw the 
card to greatest distance at which it can be distinctly 
seen, and find that position in the same way. 

Note the position of the lens, and having found the index error, 
obtain the two distances from the lens. Take the reciprocals of 
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these in metres. The difference between these results is the 
accommodation. 

343. i. Short Sight — If a short-sighted person tries this experi- 
ment, he will find that the two distances from the lens of nearest 
and furthest vision are each smaller than those found by a person of 
normal sight, but the accommodation will be the same as for a 
normal-sighted person of the same age. 

It follows, therefore, that if a short-sighted person be given a 
lens which will make the farthest of these distances the same as 
the farthest distance for a normal-sighted person, he will have the 
same range of vision. 

The farthest distance at which the card can be distinctly read by a 
normal-sighted person will be generally a little greater than the focal 
length of the lens. This shows that the eye is able to focus clearly 
not only the light from an object at an infinite distance, that is, a 
plane wave, but also to focus a wave that is slightly converging. If, 
however, a short-sighted person is given a glass that will enable him 
to focus a plane wave, it will be quite sufficient. 

If the power of the lens used in the experiment is supposed to be 
5 dioptres, and the reciprocal of the greatest distance of the card from 
the lens at which the short-sighted person could sec it clearly were 
7-5 dioptres, he would require a concave lens of 2-5 dioptres to make 
his sight normal. 

ii. Old Age. — If an old man tries this experiment, he will find 
that the difference between the reciprocals of the distance of the 
card from the lens — that is, the difference between the curvature 
of the light entering his eye for farthest and nearest vision — is 
much smaller. The accommodation is less. No lens, therefore, 
will make his eyesight entirely normal. He may require two 
lenses. (If his accommodation is half the normal accommodation, 
this would be sufficient to enable him to .see at all distances.) 
His accommodation, however, will finally almost disappear, and 
then he will require a different lens for each different distance. 
Usually he will be content with two lenses, one to enable him to 
see distinctly at about 15 inches, for reading purposes, gnd another 
to see distinctly at about as many feet, for use out of doors. 

iii. Long Siglit.— Some persons suffer from the opposite defect to 
short sight— namely, hypermetropia. This must not be confused 
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with the loss of accommodation caused by old age. With these 
patients, the distances for nearest and longest vision will be 
each longer than the distances for a person of normal eyesight. 
The accommodation will be the same. This error in vision may 
be perfectly corrected by the use of a convex lens of such a 
power that the longest distance of distinct vision is made normal ; 
that is, the power of the lens must be the difference between 
the curvature of the light-wave from this greatest distance when 
it reaches the lens, and the power of the lens used in the 
experiment. 

Astigmatism. 

344. Nearly every eye is slightly astigmatic ; that is to say, very few 
eyes indeed are perfectly symmetrical about their axes. This can be 
shown by taking a cylindrical lens of very low power, say 0*25 dioptre 
(see p. 57), and holding it before the eye, rotate it slowly while observing 
some distant small print. It will, perhaps, seem more indistinct in 
every position than when viewed with the naked eye alone, but as the 
lens is rotated, in certain positions the indistinctness will be more 
marked than in others. Were the eye perfect, the orientation of this 
cylindrical lens could make no difference. If the print is distinctly 
clearer in one position of the lens than it is without the lens, a stronger 
lens of 075 dioptre should be tried. If with this lens it is more distinct 
than with the naked eye, especially if the student suffers at all from 
headache, there is no doubt that his eyes are seriously at fault, and he 
should consult a specialist without delay. 

Astigmatism is due to the power of the lens being a little greater in 
one direction than in another. Thus, for instance, if the lens is slightly 
flatter in a horizontal section than in a vertical direction, vertical lines, 
which are focussed at a distance depending upon the horizontal section, 
will ^be focussed at a greater distance than horizontal ones. Both 
lines of a cross drawn on a card would not be focussed perfectly at 
the same time — but either the vertical or the horizontal line could be 
focussed at will. 

Apparatus , — Convex lens of short focal length (say, six inches), 
stand for the same ; white card with a series of parallel lines on 

it, and stand ; scale or optical bench. 

• 

345. Examination for AatigmatiBm. — If the convex lens is placed 
close in front of the eye (as in Fig. 361), and a well-illuminated 
card on which are a series of horizontal lines is gradually 
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approached to the letis, it will be found that at a certain distance 
it becomes impossible to retain the lines in focus. If the card 
be now turned through a right angle, so that the lines become 
vertical, and the distance found at which they again become 
indistinct (the eye throughout being kept close to the lens), this 
distance will often be found slightly different from the previous 
one. Also, if the farthest distances be determined at which they 
can be clearly focussed, the distances will usually be different in 
the case of the horizontal and vertical lines respectively. 

Take the reciprocals of these distances, and knowing the power 
(see p. 57) of the lens, determine the curvature of the light 
entering the eye in each of these four cases. 

'Fhe difference between the curvatures when the horizontal 
lines are nearest and when they are farthest measures the ac- 
commodation of the eye. 

Similarly, the difference of the curvatures when the vertical 
lines are nearest and farthe.st, measures the accommodation of the 
eye. These numbers should agree. 

The difference between the curvatures of the liorizontal and vertical 
waves measures the astigmatism in one direction, but is not necessarily 
the true astigmatism of the eye, because the greatest and least powers 
of the lens may not be horizontal and vertical, but may be oblique. 

.k 

346. Measurement Of Astigmatism. — Placing the card at the greatest 
distance at which it is clear, rotate it and .see if in any position it 
can be seen at a still greater distance ; if so take this distance. 
'I'hen turn it through a right angle and again find the greatest 
distance at which it is visible. The difference between the curva- 
tures in these two positions will more approximately measure the 
astigmatism of the eye, but the variation in the accommodation 
will generally upset the measurements. It is further supposed 
by many that the eye possesses in its ciliary muscles, a power 
of adjusting the curvature not only as a whole but locally, and 
thus by these muscles it is able to slightly correct the natural 
astigmatism of the lens. 

To find the astigmatism it is necessary, therefore, to avoid the 
confusion caused by accommodation, and it is usual to fix atten- 
tion upon a fan of radiating lines, and with a series of cylindrical 
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lenses discover which will cause all the lines to be equally black 
and clear. Special instruments have been devised to measure 
the variation in curvature of the cornea in different meridians 
(which is the chiefn^ cause of astigmatism) called “Ophthalmo- 
meters ” or “ Keratometers.” The astigmatism can also be found 
by retinoscopy (see § 1 70). 

Having found the difference between the curvatures, a lens 
the power of which in one direction is that amount, that is a 
cylindrical lens, will have to be added to the eye to increase its 
power in the required direction. 

The correction of slight astigmatism by the ciliary muscles, or 
the attempt to correct it, produces a strain upon those muscles 
which is one of the most frequent and troublesome causes of 
headache. 

Colour Vision. 

347. Ezperimexitfl iUnstrating Absorption of Light— (a) Make a solu- 
tion of alkaline litmus and another of chromate of potash. These 
will be found with a spectroscope to remove the yellow and the 
blue, respectively, from white light; a mixture will therefore 
leave red and green. Or, the two solutions may be placed in 
flat vessels one behind the other. Pass white light through them, 
it will appear yellow. (A yellow disc can be projected on a 
screen by passing the light of a’ lantern through the solutions.) 
Examine a sodium flame through the solutions one behind the 
other ; it is invisible. 

{d) Another yellow liquid similar in appearance can be made 
with a mixture of bichromate of potash, permanganate of potash, 
and copper sulphate, or chloride; cutting out the green, blue, 
and* red, respectively, and leaving a yellow. Look through this 
at a white light and at a sodium flame. 

(r) Place this yellow liquid behind the other one,^ and look 
through them. They are practically opaque. 

{d) Dissolve cupric chloride in dilute hydrochloric acid; and 
also dye some amyl alcohol with an aniline red. Place these 
two liquidsT in a flat bottle and cork it up. The amyl alcohol 
will float on the top of the cupric chloride, and the two solutions 
1 Lord Rayleigh in Nature^ January, iSyr. 
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will appear red and green respectively. Shake them up, and 
they will become black. 

(e) Dissolve two parts of copper sulphate in twenty of water, 
and add ammonia until the precipitate is just dissolved. This 
gives a good blue solution, cutting off the red end of the spectrum. 
Make a solution of potassium ferro-cyanide. This gives a good 
red solution. The two solutions, one in front of the other, 
produce black. 

348. Recomposition of light. — (a) In front of a gas flame, or a 
piece of ground glass lighted by a window, or other white light. 



Fk.. 362. Fig. 363. 


place a blue and yellow glass side by side, and examine them 
with a double image prism. This will cause part of the blue 
and yellow to overlap. Where they overlap white light will result. 
(If two lanterns are available, blue and yellow patches may be 
caused to overlap, one from each lantern, when again white will 
result.) If placed in front of one another, on a piece of ground 
glass, the blue and yellow frequently give green. A collodion 
film stained with methylene blue is better for this purpose than 
blue glass. 

To produce this film, a piece of clean glass must be thoroughly 
dried ; and a pool of pure collodion is poured on the middle of 
the glass, such as is sold for photographic purposes (the cheap 
collodion is opaque when dry). The glass must be held by one 
corner between the thumb and finger of the left hand, as in 
Fig. 362. By tilting the glass, the pool is caused to flow, firstly 
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to the corner opposite C, then counterclock-wise round the plate 
to the corner f), then to A, where the plate is held. Lastly, the 
excess is poured from the fourth and nearest corner B back into 
the bottle. The plate is slightly rocked while it is being poured 
off to avoid the collodion becoming streaked. In about a minute, 
before the collodion is thoroughly dry, it must be dipped in the 
staining solution (or the dyes may be mixed with the collodion).^ 
(b) Examine with the spectroscope the solutions above men- 
tioned and explain the results. Also examine dims dyed with 



Fiu. 364. — Kxaniination of the Absorption produced by ^oloureil Filins. 


the following aniline colours: magenta, rosaniline, rhodamine, 
eosine — which leave the red and part of the blue end of the 
spectrum; chrysoidine, chrysophenine, cutting the blue end of 
the spectrum ; picric acid, which cuts the ultra violet ; and 
methylene blue, and malachite green, which cut the red end of 
the spectrum.2 

'Fhe films, or solutions, may be placed half covering the slit of 
the .spectrometer, or the small right-angled comparison prism 

1 Instead of collodion, an ordinary unexposed gelatine photographic plate, that 
has been cleaned in " hypo," may be stained by immersion for several hours in an 
aqueous solution of the dye. 

^StnaU specimens in bottles of these dyes can be obtained of Messrs. Hartington 
Bros., 4 Oliver’s Yard, City Road, at about 6d. each, containing enough dye for 
hundreds of films. 

Stained gelatine films, such as are used on Christmas crackers, also make excel- 
lent colour absorption screens. 

Messrs. Gallenkamp sell small bottles with worked flat sides, which are useful for 
introducing solutions in front of the slit of the spectrometer. 
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may be adjusted in front of the slit (as in Fig. 364), so that two 
spectra, one of which has suffered absorption by the film and 
the other of which is left unaffected, may be seen the one above 
the other, and a curve drawn showing approximately the absorp- 
tion of each solution. 

Knowing the colours left by each film independently, it is easy 
to predict what will occur when they are bound two or three 
together ; and films may easily be arranged to give any colour 
effects that are desired. 

The resolving power of the eye was discussed in § 268 ; the colour 
sensitiveness in 5 ? 325. 



CHAPTER XXI 


POLARISED LIGHT 

Experiments on the Polarisation of Light. 

349. Apparatus .— polariscope used in the following experi- 
ments may be easily made of wood. To a base board about 
6 inches square, attach two uprights, 
each about 12 inches high and § 
inch by 1 inch section. On the 
top of these fasten a stage, EF, 
also 6 inches square, having a 
hole I inch in diameter at its 
centre. About 6 inches from the 
top, fix a horizontal glass plate, D, 
to act as a platform, and at about 
4 inches from the bottom hinge 
another glass plate. A, about 5 
inches square. An ordinary silvered 
mirror, B, about 4 or 5 inches 
square is placed on the bottom ; 
and a piece of zinc, Z, is bent 
round partly to inclose the space 
between the platform at the top 
and the glass stage. The zinc may 
be attached to the stand by a sort 
of bayonet joint, P, so that it can 
easily be removed. Cut a hole 
about 3 inches in diameter in the 
thin piece cA wood 6 inches square, and fasten this to the top 
of the table, EF. The glass plate, A, can easily be hinged 
by inserting it in saw cuts made in small wooden blocks as 
indicated in Fig. 365. Cut a black card to lie on the glass 

C.L. 2 F 
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Stage, D, with a hole \ inch in diameter vertically under the hole 
in the top board. Draw lines on the top st^e, EF, parallel to 
the sides, which would, if produced, pass through the centre of 
the circles, and also lines bisecting the angles between these, so 
as to mark every 45*. 

Fitting easily in the 3 inch circle of the platform, EF, make 
three wooden discs each with a ^ inch hole through its centre, 
of the same thickness as the board in which the 3 inch hole was 
made. To one of these, E^ Fj (Fig. 366), attach two uprights, 
and hinge between them in the same way as before, a small 
mirror, C (Fig. 366), about 1 inch 1^7 inches, either of black 
glass, or of glass blackened at the back, with the reflecting sur- 
face downwards. On another disc, E2 F2, between two similar 



Fui. ^66.— Fittings for Polariscnpe. 

uprights, support a ** pile of plates,” T, of micro-cover glass at an 
angle of about 53*. The glasses used by botanists, about 2 inches 
by I inch, answer perfectly for this purpose. To the third 
E3 Fg, attach a short tube which just fits a small nicol's N — 
one of those sold for attachment to the microscope is sufficiently 
large. 

In addition to the polariscope, two rhombs of Iceland spar of 
about I inch side, a second nicol, and a pair of tourmalines will 
be required ; protractor, piece of spar cut perpendicular to the 
axis mounted in cork ; tinfoil ; two sewing needles stuck into a 
wood block with their points outwards and in the same vertical 
line. 

350. Um of Ptflari8oope.—(a) Set up the polariscope in front of 
window so that the light from the sky^ shall be — 

1. Reflected vertically down from the inclined glass plate, A A 
(Fig. 367). 

2. Reflected vertically up from the silvered mirror, B. 

1 At night a sheet of white card may be set up in front of the instrument, with 
a good light illuminating it. 
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3. Partly transmitted by the glass plate, AA. 

Note. —Nearly all the light is returned by the plate to the sky, 
but a small portion is transmitted. 

4. Reflected by the black glass plate, 

C, into the eye. 

{i) Without otherwise moving anything 
rotate the top black glass round a vertical 
axis, and observe the effect on the light. 

In two positions the light will be 
nearly extinguished, and in two positions 
it will have maximum brightness. 

Draw a diagram to indicate clearly the 
two positions in which it is dark, and the 
two in which it is bright. 

Definition , — If plane polarised* light be 
incident at the angle of polarisation on a 
glass surface (and the plane of incidence be 
varied by rotating the glass while the angle 
of incidence be kept the same), the lUane of 
inoideiice in which the light is beet reflected is 
the plane of pcAarisation of the incident light. 

351. Plane of Polailsatlon. — (a) Examine the light transmitted 
by the plate A, and using the above definition, find its plane of 
polarisation. Also state, with reasons, whether the polarisation 
produced by the plate A was produced hy (i) tAe reflection down 
to B, or (2) the transmission through A. 

{b) Replace the black glass mirror, C, by the pile of plates, 
draw diagrams as in Experiment, § 350, and compare them 
with^those obtained in that experiment. 

Show that the planes of polarisation of reflected and trans- 
mitted light are at right angles. 

352. Brewstar's Law. — Replace the black glass mirror, and turn 

it to extinction. Now without rotating its plane alter its inclina- 
tion, and that of the plate A, until the centre of the field is quite 
dark, and ^us endeavour to find the angle of polarisation. 
Measure this angle with a protractor; and using the formula 
given by Brewster— tan 

find the refractive index of the glass. 



Fig. 367.— Path of the Raya 
throug^h the Poburiacope. 
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353. DoaVto Btfkmotton. — (a) Examine the small rhomb of Ice- 
land spar— there are eight angular points; see that at six of 
these corners, there are two acute and one obtuse angle, but at 

the other two, which are diagonally 
opposite one another, there are 
tAree obtuse angles. If iht rAami 
has all its edges equal the line 
joining these two points is the optic 
axis of the crystal. Draw the 
crystal. 

{p) Make a small black dot on 
a piece of paper, and place one 
of the rhombs upon it. You will 
see two dots. Draw a diagram 
of the crystal as seen from above, 
inserting in the drawing, the optic axis, and the line joining the 
dots. Notice carefully the relation of these two lines. 

(f) Rotate the crystal and draw a diagram of the appearance 
every 90*. Which dot moves ? 

{d) Raise the rhomb gradually from the 
paper, and notice carefully any change in 
position of the dots. Does their distance 
apart alter? Hence show by diagrams 
in a vertical plane the course of the rays 
to the eye. 

(^) Set up the block with the two 
needles so that their points are vertically 
over a black dot on a piece of paper 
(Fig. 369). Place the rhomb over the 
dot, and using the needles as a guide, 
observe which of the two dots coincides 
with the original dot. The dot that between the* Ordinary and fii 
coincides is called the one formed by 
the ordinary ray, and the other is formed by the extraordinary 
ray. 

* (/) See that it is the ordinary ray that remains still when the 
crystal is rotated. 

(g) Look carefully at the apparent positions of the two dots in 




Fig. 368. — Iceland Spar. 
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the crystal. One will be seen to be higher than the other. 
Which is it? Hence which refractive index is the greater — that 
of the ordinary ray or that of the »traordinary ray? 

354. i. MUitaattaa Iqr Doalds Befirastfam. — (a) Make a pin-hole 
in a piece of tinfoil, and lay it on the stage of the polariscope 
(Fig. 365). Place a spar rhomb on it, and looking directly down 
through the hole in the top stage, observe the effect of rotating 
the rbomb. Hence show that the light of each dot is polarised. 
Which ray is polarised in the plane containing the two dots? 

{i) Place the rhomb on a black dot on a piece of white paper, 
and examine with the “pile of plates’* the two dots produced. 
Remembering the plane of polarisation of the transmitted light, 
see whether your results agree with those obtained by the last 
method. 

(e) Place a second rhomb over the first, and draw diagrams of 
the appearance of the dots at every rotation of 45* of the upper 
rhomb. In particular explain the positions of the iwo dots in 
each of the four positions in which only two are left. 

(J) Test your explanation by examining these two dots with 
the pile of plates. 

ii. TIM OpUo Asia. — Place the piece of spar cut at right angles to 
the optic axis, on a black dot or a pin-hole in tinfoil, and see that 
it does not divide the light into two. Test 
the light and see if it is polarised. 

iii. notai Msm. — (a) Place the nicoVs 
prism on the upper stage of the polariscope, 
and find the plane of polarisation of the light 
it transmits. Is it along the line AB ? 

% See that two nicols produce more 
complete extinction than can be got with the „ „ . 

reflecting polariscope. 

355. TonxmaUnMk — Examine the pair of tourm<dines. Set them 
to allow the light to pass, and examine it with a nicol. See that it 
is plane polarised. Note that the light they transmit is coloured. 
(Hence for,most purposes they are inferior to a nicol.) See that 
they produce very complete extinction. 
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OolonTB of Thin Plates. 



356. Apparatus. — Polariscope; mica and selenite films; double- 
image prism ; Fox’s wedge. 

i. mea and Sdleiiite Plates. — (a) Set up the polariscope with a 
nicol as analyser {t.e. in place of the pile of plates or the mirror C), 

and arrange it to extinguish the light. 

I Also tilt the glass reflector, A, till the 

extinction is as complete as possible. 

{ 1 ) Place a thin piece of mica or selenite 
on the stage, and note that colour is 
produced. 

{c) Rotate the mica and see that in 
four positions at right angles it has no 
effect. In each of these four positions, 
rotate the nicol, and see that the effect 
is precisely the same as if the mica were 
not present. 

(d) Place the nicol once more to 
extinction, and rotate the mica ; note 
that the colour is brightest at angles half- 
way between the positions at which it has 
no effect. 

(^) Leave the mica in the position in 
which it has the greatest effect and rotate 
the nicol. Notice that when it is turned 
45* the mica once more has no effect; on rotating another 45*' 
the colour is again bright, but is the complementary of what 
it was at first. 

ii. Double Image Prism. — (a) Replace the nicol by the double 
image prism and see that the separate half images vary in the 
same way as those produced above, also that they are always 
complementary, and therefore where they overlap they form white. 
Note that the actual tint of the halves changes suddenly to its 
complementary, and that till that change they only vary by having 
more or less white mixed with them. 

(S) Replace the mica by other pieces and note that the colour 
d.epends on the thickness. 



F IG. ^71. —Polariscope arranged 
wiib a Nicol’s Prism, N. 
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iii. Fox Wedgo. — Place the Fox wedge on the stage and note the 
colour changes. See that the colours pro- 
duced proceed as in Newton’s rings, and 
that in this wedge there are two orders of 
colour. (The wedges are made by cement- , arranging^ the Mka Films 
ing equal thicknesses of mica together so as * wedge. 

to form a flight of steps each rising by an equal amount, see 
p. 461, Exercise 4, and §395.) 

357. In all the above cases plane polarised light falls on the crystal 
(mica) and is, in general, at once split into two beams, polarised in 

planes at right angles to one another, 

which may or may not be of equal 
intensity. These two rays travel 
through the crystal with different 
velocities, and, reaching the other 
side, have therefore gained or lost 
some fraction of a wave-length on 
Fig. 373.-PA, .'implitudc and dircc- one another. Here they recombine. 

tiori of a vibration incident on the ri* ‘..i. r.i. i i • 

crystal ; OP, OQ, amplitudes and direc- If Cither of the planes Of polansation 

*‘8*“ happens to 

coincide with the plane of polarisation 
of the incident light, of course there will be only one ray in the 
crystal. In this case, there can be no interference, whatever the 
thickness of the crystal. Hence, in four positions at right angles, 
the crystal has no effect as in Experiment § 356, i. (f). 

If the plane of the incident light bisects the angle between the 
planes of polarisation of the light in the cr>'stal, as in Fig. 374, the two 
rays will be of equal intensity. In 
this case, the interference effects will 
be most marked ; for should one ray 
of apy colour gain half a wave-length, 
that colour will interfere completely. 

If one ray gains any whole number 
of wave-lengths of any colour over 
the other ray, that colour will emerge 

in th* same relative phase as it 3,^_co„po«„t vibnaions with 
entered, and will combine therefore Equal intensities, 

into a vibration in the same plane. 

4>o that, if the nicol is crossed, that is, if it is arranged for extinction, 
that colour will remain dark : or, if the ffeld had been bright, that 
colour will remain bright. 


Fig. 374. — Component Vibrations with 
Equal Intensities. 
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If one ray gains an odd number of half wave-lengths over the 
other for any colour, then suppose OA (Fig. 375) to be the incident 

vibration ; on entry it is resolved into 
two components at right angles, OP 
and OQ. On emergence, if we suppose 
one component vibration to be in the 
same phase as at entry, to be, for 
instance, at Q' (Fig. 376), the other 
must be in the opposite phase to the 
one at entry ; it will thus be at the 
“ other end of its swing at P'. The 
resultant of the component displace- 
ments OQ' and OP' will be the displacement OB. Also, as the 
component displacements at emergence will be along OQ' and OP', 
and will be equal in amount to those 
at incidence along OQ and OP, the 
resultant displacement will always be 
along OB. Therefore the resdltant 
vibration will be along OB. That is, 
it is still plane polarised, but in a 
different plane. If, in addition, the 
angle AOP (Fig. 375) is 45®, it will be 
polarised in a plane at right angles, 
since the l A'OB is double the L A'OQ'. 

Therefore, in a dark field, this colour 

(being rotated 90') will appear bright, when one component gained half 
J J , . r • 1 1 J a wave-length on the other. 

and dark in a bright field. Thus, we 

see why the colour depends on the thickness and why it changes to 
its complementary on rotating the analyser through a right angle. 

If one ray gains i wave-length on 

■ the other for some colour, then Q 

will be in the middle of its swing 
when P is at the end of its swing, 
and vice versa. Hence, as they 
are at right angles and of equal 
amplitude, the resultant will be a 
circular vibration (Fig. 377). The 
colour will therefore appear tiqually 
bright with all positions of the 
analyser. This is called droolarly 
Fig. 377.-Recoinposition of two com- ptflarlioa light. (This can Only be 

tme, of course, for one colour at a 
quarter ol a wave-length on the ocher. time, and should bc therefore 
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observed with a sodium dame.) A film of mica of such a thickness 
that it produces this effect is called a Quarter Wave Plate. 

If the gain is no exact wave-length, ^ wave-length, or ^ wave-length, 
the emergent light will have an elliptic 

vibration, and be called ^Uiptiaaiar HjjHjjllHIHIHIHHH 
polarised light. a colour 

fade as the 

rotated, no position can be' 

completely 

were ^ wave-length, 
the axes the were 

with the plane of the incident light, 

the amplitudes of the two Vays OP, Fig. 378.— Elliptic vibration caused 
OQ. would be unequal (Fig. 378). 

The effect would again be that the 

vibrations of the emergent light would be elliptic and not circular. 

358. i. NorremheEg Donhiar. — Place the mica film (§ 356, i.) on the 
mirror R. The colour will in general be quite different. The 
light now has to pass twice through the mica, and, therefore, as 
the ray which travelled most slowly on going down will again 
travel most slowly after reflection, it will lose twice as much as it 
would do were the mica on the stage D. The effect is thus the 
same as if a film of double thickness had been placed on D. 

This form of polariscope is often called the Norremberg “doubler” 
in consequence of this action. 

ii. quarter Wave Plate. — (a) Examine a quarter wave plate of 
mica on the stage D (Fig. 365), using a sodium flame. On rotating 
the analyser see that the intensity remains unchanged. [The 
mica must have its axes at 45 ’’ .with the plane of polarisation.] 

if) Place the quarter wave plate on B, and see that it is bright 
in a dark field, and dark in a bright one, ue. it acts as a half 
wave plate. 

iii. HUf Wavs Plate. — (ri) Place a half wave plate (/>. a film of 
mica of a thickness that delays one component of the light half 
a peridd) on D, and see that it behaves as ii. (b). 

(p) Place it on B and note the effects. 

. iv. OaoBo of DlUtoenoe of Pliaio.’— (n) Take a small piece of mica 
of uniform thickness and scratch a line on it parallel to the 
direction in which it has no effect, cut it in two along some line 
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(such as the dotted one). Place the pieces on one another with 
the scratch on each parallel and place it at 45'’ as usual. Note 
the colour when on D (in white light). Now place a single piece 
on B and see that you get the same colour. 

{b) Take the same two pieces, but this time place them so that 
the scratch on one is perpendicular to the scratch on the other. 
Place the pair on either stage and see that it has no effect on the 
light in any position. Explain this. 

To produce the Polarisation of Light with a Plate of Spar cut 
normally to the Axis, using the difference between the 
Critical Angles of the Ordinary and Extraordinary Bays. 

359. Apparatus,— h plate of Iceland spar cut perpendicular to 
the axis as large and as thin as can be obtained ; a glass trough 



379. —Polarisation by Critical Reflection. 


with parallel sides at sufficient distance apart to allow the spar to 
be placed obliquely between them ; ' carbon bisulphide or some 
alpha-mono-bromo-naphthalene ; a nicol or double-image prism. 

Theory . — The refractive index of spar is given in the following table : 


Kays. 

Kxtraordinary 

Ray. 

Ordinary 

Ray. 

A. 

i ■ 

14828 1 

1-6501 

C. 

1-4847 j 

1-6545 

D. 

1-4864 

1-6585 

F. 

14908 

1-6679 

G. 

1-4945 

1-6762 


1 III place of the trough a glass beaker, or better, a tube with a plain glass bottom, 
may be set up with its axis vertical, and the spar placed in this at the angle of ao*, 
with Alls vertical axis, and then the carbon bisulphide poured in until its surface is 
above the spar ; it will lie found that the light coming up vertically through the 
spar is polarised. 
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The refractive index of alpha-mono-bromo-naphthalene at 20” C. for 
the D line is 1-6582, which is almost identical with the refractive index 
of the ordinary ray in spar. Thus the critical angle for the ordinary 
ray is 90”, and for the extraordinary ray is about 64* (p. 28). The 
refractive index of carbon bisulphide is 1-67, and the critical angles 
are 83* and 62’ respectively for yellow light. 

Experiment therefore, the spar is placed in the cell with its 
plane vertical, and making an angle of about 70* with the face of 
the trough, and if the trough is filled with either of these liquids, 
the light from a distant source falling upon the surface of the 



Fig. 380. —Polarisation by Critical Reflection. 


glass normally will enter the liquid, and when it reaches the 
surface of the spar the extraordinary ray will strike the surface at 
an angle greater than the critical angle, and therefore will be 
entirely reflected. The ordinary ray will pass almost straight 
through it, as the refractive index of the ordinary ray in the spar 
is nearly the same as that in the liquid. 

Examine each of the beams, the transmitted and reflected, with 
a nicol, and see that they are polarised in planes perpendicular 
to one another, the ordinary ray being polarised in the principal 
plane, which is the plane of incidence, since the optic axis 
coincides with the normal. 

Jamin suggested this arrangement as a polarising apparatus 
(instead of the nicol’s prism), but liquid prisms are awkward to 
use. Feussner made one of glass and spar {Nature^ March 27, 
1 884),* but as heVas unable to find a cement of sufficiently high 
refractive iydex the prism was not very successful. The reflected 
•beam will only be perfectly polarised if the refractive index is 
absolutely identical in the spar and the liquid. 
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Polariling Prlmu. 

36a The following table gives the angular field for a number of 
polarising prisms : 


! Angular Aper- 
' ture of Field. 


1 . The Old Prisms. 


I. Nicol .... 1 

29 ** 

2. Shortened Nicol. ' 


(n) Cemented with Can. lial. , 

13 

W „ „ copaiba „ j 

24 

3. Nicol with perp^ ends. | 


{a) With Canada Ixilsam < j 

20 

(^) With cement of index of j 


refraction 1-523 • • ; 

27 

4. Foucault Prism • * • j 

8 

5. Hartnach. 


(a) Original form 

35 

(^) With largest field • 

41-9 

(f) Shorter piece of spar 

30 

W 

20 

6. Gians Prism 

7-9 

11 . New Feussner Prism. 


1. With calc, spar • 

44 

2. ,, M ■ ■ 1 

30 

3 * »» »» ’ * ; 

20 

4. With nitrate of soda - 

54 

S' »f •» ■ ■ : 

30 

6. »» If - ■ • 

20 


Inclination of 
Section to 
lx>ng Axis. 

Ratio of Length 
to clear 
Aperture. 

22“ 

. 3-28 

*5 

283 

25 

283 

15 

373 

»s 

373 

40 

1-528 

159 

3-51 

*3-9 i 

1 4-04 

17.4 

j 3-»8 

20-3 

2-70 

50*3 

I -831 

*3-2 

426 

17.4 

319 

20-3 

270 

i6-7 

353 

24 

2-25 

27 

1-96 


The apertures in II. are calculated ones. It is impossible to obtain 
large slices of nitrate of soda, and only small prisms therefore are 
possible with this. 

The commercial nicol’s prisms have angular apertures of about 26'’ as 
a rule, as has also the ordinary commercial Hartnach. • 
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ADDITIONAL EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XXI 

1. Examine the light reflected from the surface of water with a 
nicol’s prism. It can be nearly extinguished at a certain angle of 
incidence, but not so perfectly as that reflected from a glass plate at 
the angle of polarisation. 

2. Stand a board vertically in the water, and insert pins in it, to 
mark the direction in which the reflected ray is proceeding when the 
polarisation is most complete. The line, along which the water wets 
the board, will mark the surface of the water ; therefore the angle of 
polarisation can be measured, and hence the refractive index of the 
water determined by Brewster^s law (§ 352). 

Examine with a nicol the light reflected from a polished table, a 
shiny book, leather, and any other polished surfaces. 

4. Make a Fox’s wedge. Split off as large a sheet of mica as can 
be obtained.* Its thickness must be uniform, and as nearly as possible 
about i wave-lengths This thickness will, when placed on the stage D, 
cause a dark field to become grey, but will give no colour. On the 
lower stage it should, of course, act as a ^-wave plate. (It is not 
absolutely necessary that it should be j^-wave.) Place it on the polari-' 
scope, and mark the direction in which it produces the most effect. 
Cut it into rectangles parallel to this direction, each rectangle being 
about ^ inch in one direction, and in the other direction h A’ i 
and so on. These rectangles are now to be mounted upon a microscope 
slide, one upon another to foim a flight of steps (Fig. 372X with Canada 
balsam dissolved in benzol or xylol. Leave them until the balsam is 
set ; and then cover them with an ordinary thin glass, with more 
balsam. Be careful not to displace them in so doing. 

^To split mica, insert a thin needle, perpendicular to an edge, about in the 
middle of one side, and then work it each way to split off the film so produced. 
By watching the Newton's finp Which are seen where the films are separating, it 
is easy to see if the film is splitting properly. Any discontinuity forming in these 
rings, indicates a change in the thickness of the nlm. Before cutting the film, it 
must be examined with a polariscope, and if the thickness is not uniform all over, 
a scratch must be made surrounding the part which is of one thickness, and the 
rectangles must all be cut from this piece, so that each step in the w^ge may 
increase by an equal amount. The wedge of Experiment § 356 (iii.) is supposed to 
have sixteen films. The scratches will all disappear when the films are mounted 
in Canada balsam. 
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SIMPLE SACCHARIMETERS 


Saccharimetry. 

361. Apparatus . — A tube to contain the substance under 
examination about 20 cms. long, h inch in diameter, and closed 
with worked glass ends — patent plate will do- (it will probably be 
simplest to procure this tube ready made) ; pair of nicol’s prisms, 
which may be those supplied for use in a microscope, having a clear 
aperture of about J- to of an inch ; a biquartz ; these are to be 



Fk.. j8i.— S su»harimeter. 

mounted on a short optical bench similar to that in Fig. 51 ; 
beakers; cane sugar; a convex lens of about 4 inch focus; an 
incandescent gas flame. « 

The tube is supported on a pair of V’s. The biquartz is fitted 
in a hole in the stand D, and against this is the convex lens. 
One of the nicol’s prisms is supported in stand £ behind the* 
biquartz. At the end of this prism is a piece of card with a small 
aperture about \ cm. in diameter. A short brass tube, which will 
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just fit the cork in which the other nicol is mounted, is inserted 
in a hole in the stand*A, in which it can be rotated smoothly. 
(If this hole is lined with cloth it will make the motion smoother.) 
A hole into which the brass tube will fit is cut in a piece of card- 
board about I inch wide, and the tube pushed through it so that 
when the brass tube containing the nicol is rotated in the hole in 
the stand A, this piece of card will be carried with it, and act as 
a pointer. 

A divided circle, such as that ordmrily used for magneto- 
meters, is attached to the stand A, and the card is cut just to 
reach the graduations of this circle. A pair of arrows are 
drawn on the card at opposite ends of a diameter. By always 
taking the readings of both arrows, errors of centring will be 
eliminated. 

Make a 10 per cent, sugar solution — that is a solution contain- 
ing 10 per cent, of sugar by weight and 90 of water. The 
solution must be perfectly transparent, and, if necessary, be filtered 
and left to settle. It must not only be free from dust but 
optically transparent ; that is to say, of uniform composition, and 
therefore also of uniform refractive index. 

The incandescent gas flame is placed behind E to illuminate 
the aperture, and the distance of D from £ adjusted until the 
image of this aperture is formed at A. The tube for the sugar 
solution being removed the nicol in A is rotated until the halves 
of the biquartz are of the same colour. Tint of passage. The 
readings of both pointers are then taken. 

Fill the tube with the sugar solution. If the tube has been 
washed in ordinary water, a film of water will remain inside the 
tube, and on putting in the sugar solution would mix with it and 
alter the strength of the solution. Therefore a small quantity of 
sugar solution should be put in and well shaken up in the tube. 
A plug of cotton wool may be pushed backwards and forwards 
thoroughly to remove the film of water. Pour this away. Again 
partly fill the tube and notice if the solution remains transparent, 
or wh&her objects seen through it appear hazy. If so, the tube 
was not qqjte clean and must be further rinsed with sugar solu- 
tion, this also being thrown away. Lastly, fill it right up, insert 
the tube between the stand A and the biquartz as in Fig. 381, and 
looking through the nicol A, the halves of the biquartz will no 
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longer be of the same tint. Rotate the nicol in A until the 
equality is restored and obtain the reading. 

Both this reading and the reading with the tube removed 
should be repeated several times, the mean of each being taken. 
The difference between the reading with and without the solution, 
of course, measures the rotation caused by the solution. As the 
rotation is very small the readings will have to be taken very 
carefully to obtain any trustworthy results at all. 

The rotation is proportional to the percentage of sugar and also 
to the length of the tube. Thus, with the tube 30 cms. long, the 
rotation produced will be three times as great as would be given 
by a tube 10 cms. long, filled with the same strength solution. A 
twenty per cent, solution will give a rotation twice as great as a 
ten per cent, solution. Dividing the rotation produced by the 
percentage strength of your solution and by the length of your 
tube in centimetres, will give the rotation per centimetre of a one 
per cent, solution. 

362. With the same apparatus, by replacing the biquartz with a 
half-shadow analyser, the saccharimeter of Laurent can be imitated. 
One form of half-shadow polariser is formed by inserting in half 
the field a piece of quartz or spar, cut parallel to the axis and of 
such a thickness that it produces a retardation of half a wave- 
length between the ordinary and extraordinary rays. The other 
half of the field contains a glass plate of sufficient thickness to 
absorb the yellow light to the same extent as the quartz. A half- 
wave plate cut parallel to the axis decomposes a beam of polarised 
light into two components, one polarised in a plane parallel to the 
axis and the other perpendicular to it, and delays one of these 
half a wave-length. Thus, if OA (Fig. 375) is the plane of 
polarisation of the light which enters the plate, it is decomposed at 
once into the two components OQ and OP. When it reaches the 
other side one of these, OP, for instance, has been delayed half 
a wave-length relatively to the other, and it is relatively in the 
opposite phase. If, therefore, one component is represented by 
OQ' (Fig. 376), on reaching the other side the other component will 
be represented by OP'. These will recombine into OB' on 
emergence. The angle between OA, the plane of polarisation of 
the incident light, and OB', the plane of polarisation of the emergens 
light, is double the angle between the plane of OA and the plane 
OP containing the optic axis. Thus, if OA in Fig. 375 is the 
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plane of polarisation of the incident light, the light emergent from 
the quartz will be polarised in the plane OB', whilst that emergent 
from the glass which has no effect upon the plane will still be in 
the, plane OA. Thus the plane of polarisation of the light in the 
halves of the polariscope will make an angle with one another, 
which is twice that between the plane of polarisation of the nicol 
E and the axis of the quartz in the analyser. 

. Fix this analyser in D in place of the biquartz (Fig. 381), and 
point it at a sodium flame. On looking through the nicol A (the 
tubes being removed), the two halves of the analyser will in 
general appear unequally bright. As the plate is a half-wave 
plate only for yellow light, it will be necessary to use a cell 
containing bichromate of potash, or a strong yellow solution, if 
a sodium flame is not used for the illuminant. Rotate the nicol 
in A until its plane of polarisation is either parallel or perpen- 
dicular to the bisector of the angle BOA'. 'Fhe two halves of 
the analyser will now appear equally bright or dark. Keeping 
the nicol in A fixed, rotating £ will vary the angle AOB', and 
therefore vary the intensity of the light transmitted by A, and 
therefore the sensitiveness of the instrument. It is most sensitive 
when the field is nearly but not quite dark. 

On introducing the sugar solution the light is equally rotated 
by the solution in both halves of the field, and therefore rota- 
tion of the nicol in A in the same direction will be necessary to 
restore the equality; the amount of this rotation is, of course, 
equal to that produced by the solution which we wish to 
determine. 

363. A half-wave plate may be made by splitting a film of mica 
of the right thickness, and in this case, a piece of cover glass will be 
sufRScient to produce the same absorption as the mica, or a second 
piece of mica cut from the same sheet with the optic axis at a 
slightly different inclination. 

The lens attached to D and the stop at E are more necessary 
for the Laurent polariscope than the Soleil in order to make sure 
that the field is evenly illuminated, and indeed, without them a 
much larged* nicol at E will be necessary, and a flame giving a 
uniform illumination over an area of Y would be required. The 
actual I..aurent instrument is sufficiently like the one described to 

C.L. 2G 
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need no further comment The formula given by Tollens for the 
percentage of sugar for the length of tube supplied with this 
instrument is 

P=* •7475® --0017*3^1 

where 6 is the angle of rotation of the plane of polarisation in 
degrees. 

The weight e of too c.c. of sugar is given by * 

c- -75063^ + *000766^*. 

364. In another form of half-shadow apparatus, due to Upiilidi, 
there is a second small nicol, Ng, oriented so that the direction 
of vibration of the light coming through it makes a small angle with 
that emerging from the polariser. When the analyser is set so 
that its plane of polarisation is perpendicular to the bisector of 
the angle between the planes of the two nicols, the observer sees 
both halves of the diaphragm equally illuminated. This is the 
zero of the apparatus. 

365. In still another form due to Undtilt there are two small 
nicols behind the polariser dividing the field into three. This 
is to avoid errors caused by the variable sensitiveness of the 
eye of the observer. In looking at a field, one half of which is 
bright and the other half dark, the part of the retina upon which 
the image of the bright half of the field falls becomes fatigued; 
and if the two halves could now be suddenly made equally bright, 
that half which was originally brighter would appear darker than 
the' other. In other words, the balance will seem to be obtained 
when this half is really brighter than the other. But if the field 
is divided into three, of which the two outer strips are equal and 
either both darker or both brighter than the central strip, «by 
fixing attention alternately on the one or the other dividing line, 
the fatigue effort actually helps to increase the sensitiveness, for 
the part of the retina which was fatigued by the brighter strip 
when one dividing line is observed, is the part upon which the 
duller light falls when the eye is directed to the other dividing 
line. 
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FURTHER •EXPERIMENTS ON POLARISED LIGHT 

The Befractiye Indices of Iceland Spar or Quarts, bj 
the Microscope Method. 

366. Bdna given a section perpendicnlar to the optic axis. 

Apparatus. — Microscope; tinfoil; millimetre scale; section of 
Spar or Quartz cut perpendicular to the axis. 

Put a piece of tinfoil with a small cross cut in it, against the 
lower surface of the spar, and place them upon the stage of the 
microscope. Focus the cross seen through the spar with a or i" 
objective. It will be found that two images are formed vertically 
above one another. 

367. This seems strange at first sight, as one would expect that along 
the axis of the crystal there would be no double refraction ; but it must 
be remembered that the objective embraces a cone of rays, and that 
the light starting from the pin-hole will form two wave surfaces which 
touch one another cpi the axis, but have different radii of curvature 
there. When a spherical wave reaches the boundary between two 
media, its curvature is altered. If that boundary be a plane surface^ 
the ratio of the radii of curvature is the ratio of the refractive indices 
of the two media. Consider first the ordinary wave. The radius of 
curvature when it reaches the upper surface of the crystal will be the 
real thinness of the crystal A Its radius of curvature in the air will 
be the apparent thickness of the crystal 1/, and the ratio of one to the 
other will be the refractive index. Thus w'e obtain at once the 
refractive index of the ordinary wave : 
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Consider next the extraordinary wave surface. It is a spheroid of 
revolution having the cross as the centre. Its surface n^ar the axis is 

therefore approximately a part of a sphere of radius ^ where a and d 

0 

are the major and minor semi-axis in the case of spar, or are the semi- 
axes respectively perpendicular and parallel to the optic axis in the 

case of any uni-axial crystal, as its 
section in any plane containing the 
axis is an ellipse, of which the optic 
axis is one of the axes. If, therefore, 
this wave could pass into air without 
any change of shape, the image of the 

38a- cross would appear at a depth of 

But it is obvious, since the velocity in the direction of the axis is 
increased in the ratio of the velocity in air to the axial velocity in the 
crystal — that is in the ratio of the refractive index of the ordinary 
wave to I — that the cur\’ature in air is increased also in this propor- 
tion. That is to say, the radius of curvature is diminished to 

/Ao 

of its value, and, therefore, becomes 

^ rt* I 

^ ' ihT ' ^ ' N 






since a : b 


±,i) 

/*. ih' 



which is therefore the apparent depth of the extraordinary image. 
Calling this we have, 


or 



b 


which gives fie when has been found. 


As the images of the cross will tend to confuse one another, it 
is difficult to obtain the correct focus. But if a njcol prism is 
placed above the objective (or above the eye piece) with its plane 
of polarisation parallel to an arm of the cross, it will be found 
that that arm of the cross can only be seen in the ordinary image. 
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and the other arm of the cross only in the extraordinary image* 
that is, one arm of the cross will appear raised above the other arm. 
It will thus be easy to determine the apparent depths, and 
of these images. 

368. If the above theory is not quite clear, the following will per- 
haps help: 

Let O be a point on the lower surface of the crystal and AMB be 
the upper surface of the crystal 

Imagine for a moment that the crystal extends above AMB, and 
let FADBH be the extraoWinary surface for a wave spreading from O 




( 





c« 


Kitt. 383. 

just after the wave has passed M. The part ADB may then con- 
sidered to be a small portion of a sphere, of which the centre is at Cj 

and of which the radius is given by where a and b are the major 

and minor axes respectively of the ellipse FADBH, OH and OD. 

0 ) 


Thfin AMB being a chord of this sphere, 

AM»«DM . (2GD - DM) = 2 . DM . C,D (ii) 

• when DM is small. 

On emerging into the air, however, at AMB, the light begins to travel 
with a greater velocity, and the wave will therefore spread to AEB 
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instead of to ADB» where ME is to MD as the velocity of light in air 
is to the velocity in'the spar along OD (f>. to the velocity of the 
ordinary ray in spar), or inversely as the refractive index of air is to 
that of the ordinary ray. 

— , ME ,...v 

Thus 


But AEB will be approximately a sphere, of which the centre is at 
C2, where as before * 


or 


AM^= 

C,E== 


2. EM. 
AM* 

2. EM 




AM* 

“a./io.Mb* 


by (iii), 


a . DM . C|D 
' 2/ioMb ’ 


by (ii), 


OH* 
“Mo* OD’ 


by (i), 


-i. 9^* 

"-/loOD* 


.OD 


when MD is infinitely small. 

Since OH and OD are respectively proportional to the velocities of 
light along OH and OD, and therefore inversely proportional to the 
refractive indices along these lines. 

Thus, as CgE is ultimately the apparent depth d. of the image of O 
formed by the extraordinary ray below the surface of the crystal, if 
this is determined with a microscope, as in § 35, page 34, we have 


369. Beetion parallel to the Optio Axla. — In this case a small cross 
must be cut in the tinfoil, and the crystal laid upon it so that 
its axis may be parallel to one of the arms of the cross. Place 
this on the stage of the microscope and focus it as before. I'he 
extraordinary wave surface will this time have different curvatures 
along and perpendicular to the axi.s, and thus the imiige of the 
cross formed by the extraordinary ray will be astigmatic. The* 
image formed by the ordinary ray will be formed by an ordinary 
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spherical wave. These images will partly confuse one another, 
and they will more easily be observed if first one and then the 
other is cut off, by placing over the eye- 
piece of the microscope a small nicol 
prism. When its plane is (parallel to the 
axis of the crystal, it will transmit only 
the ordinary wave. In this case, the 
image of the cross will appear as a cross 
with the two arms equally distinct, and f,g, 384. 

the apparent depth can be determined 
as usual. This will give the ordinary refractive index. 

d epth a 
^ ”” apparent depth * 

(This time calling the thickness of the crystal as it is the 
major axis of the ellipse. ) 

Turning the nicol now, so that its plane is perpendicular to 
the axes of the crystal, the extraordinary image will be obtained. 
This, as above remarked, will be astigmatic, the section of the 
extraordinary wave surface being a circle in a plane perpendicular 
to the optic axes and an ellipse in the plane containing the optic 
axis, and thus its radii of curvature in these two planes will be 

a and - respectively, when a and b are, as before, the semi-axes 
a 

of the spheroid perpendicular to and along its optic axis respec- 
tively. Thus the two arms of the cross will not both be in focus 
at the same depth. 

The position of the arm parallel to the optic axis will be determined 
by the refraction in the plane perpendicular to this. Consider, there- 
fore; the circular section of the wave whose radius was a. The velocity 
of this wave normal to the surface, which is that of the extraordinary 
wave perpendicular to the optic axis, is increased in the ratio to i. 
Thus the curvature of this wave is increased also in that ratio, and the 

apparent distance of the image will therefore be or, calling this 
distance </i. 



Now consider the arm of the cross perpendicular to the axis of the 
crystal. The image of this arm will determined by the refraction 
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in the plane containing the optic axis ; for the refraction perpendicular 
to this plane will only have the effect of elongating the image of each 
point on it in the direction of its length ; it, therefore, will not intro- 
duce any haziness, but merely slightly increase the apparent length of 
the line. In the plane of the optic axis the radius of curvature is 

As the normal velocity on passing into the air is increased in the 
ratio /i, to I, the apparent depth will become 

Calling the apparent depth in this case the thickness being a, 
we have , 

If the cross had been observed without the nicol prism, two images 
of each line would have been formed, and the experiment would be 
impossible, as, being equally bright and at different depths, in no 
position would they appear sharply defined. 

Conyeigent Polarised Light. 

370. Tourmaline pincet ; a piece of spar cut per- 

pendicular to the axis, a piece of quartz cut perpendicular to the 
axis (the biquartz of the saccharimetcr will do) ; any other crystal 
that can be obtained may, of course, be examined.^ 

The simplest apparatus is an ordinary tourmaline pincet. This 
is usually made by mounting a pair of ordinary tourmalines in 
brass rings, which are then supported facing one another in a 
bent wire spring. They are sold for examining the “pebble” 
(quartz) lenses sold by opticians, to see if they are cut per- 
pendicularly to the axis. 

If the crystal to be examined be placed between the two tour- 
malines and held close to the eye facing the light, the rings and 
brushes can be observed in most cases. * 

Two or three crystals are quite easily worked, and it is interesting 
to mount them for oneself. The simplest of these is the sugar crystal, 
grown on a string, and sold by confectioners as sugar candy. If the 
shopkeeper can be persuadted to allow his stock to be looked through, 
there will be no difficulty in finding several suitable crystals. These 
crystals are about the shape shown, and if mounted with Canada 
balsam, with a piece of cover glass on each of the large faces, th^ 

1 Crystals for this purpose can be obtained from Messrs. Steeg and Rutter of 
Homberg Vor der Hohe, or from Newton of Fleet Street, 
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rings and brushes can be easily seen. Generally the surface is rather 
opaque owing to loss of moisture, and has to be removed. This can 
be done by grinding it on a piece of very line ground glass. Ordinary 
ground glass is useless for this purpose, but if two pieces of plate glass 
are ground together with coarse emery until 
the surface becomes matt, it will do very 
well. The sugar crystals are to be rubbed 
on this, using a small quantity of water. It 
must be remembered that when mounted 
with the balsam between glass plates, any 
slight opacity in the surface will disappear if it is due merely to 
scratches. This crystal is biaxial, and one optic axis will be found 
to be perpendicular to the surface. 

Another crystal which can be easily obtained and worked and gives 
beautiful rings is ordinary nitre. Specimens of these crystals may be 
obtained from an oilman. He will generally allow you to look over 
his barrel of nitre and select any crystals you wish. The crystals are 
long pointed ones, and are generally filled with striae running length- 
wise. A crystal which is free from these striae should be found, and 
then a slice will have to be sawn off it, perpendicular to the long axis 
of the crystal. This can be done with an iron wire stretched on a 
fret-saw frame worked with emery and water. If too much water is 
used and there are any striae, the cr>’Stal will generally break up. A 
slice of about one-eighth or three-sixteenths of an inch thick should 
be cut off. This may then be rubbed on a piece of fiat lead with 
coarse emery and water, to rather more than thick, then rubbed 
on the plate glass with a little water until the coarse scratches are 
removed. To see if it is really cut perpendicular to the long axis, it 
must be examined in the pincet It is a biaxial crystal, and if cut as 
directed the section will be normal to the bisector of the optic axis. 
It will probably be too opaque to see any trace of rings, but if a 
handkerchief be stretched over the plate glass, the centre of the hand- 
kerchief wetted and tlien the crystal rubbed to and fro across this 
part, it will be found easy to obtain a sort of polish, sufficient to make 
the rings fairly clearly seen. Generally it will be found that the crystal 
is not quite correctly cut ; if the rings are visible at all, they appear to 
be in pne corner of the held, and it is necessary to tilt the crystal in 
order to bring them to the centre of the held. Note how the crystal 
is tilted, aigl grind it accordingly until the rings become central. A 
•slight touch should then be given once more on the glass plate, and 
the crystal mounted between two pieces of micro-cover glass w^ith 
Canada balsam, without any polishing on the handkerchief. The 
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scratches left by the glass will be filled in by the balsaiDi and will 
not be visible, while the polish produced by the wet handkerchief 
through it removes the scratches and leaves the surface undulating. 

Another cr>'stal which can easily be obtained is the yellow prussiate 
of potash, potassium ferro-cyanide. But it s necessary to use a very 
large crystal, as the double refraction is very slight, and unless the 
crystal is large the rings will have very great diameter. It should be 
from three-sixteenths to a quarter of an inch thick, and, of course, must 
be perfectly transparent. The crystals split easily into flat flakes, and 
the natural surface may be left undisturbed, mounting a thin cover 
glass on each face to assist the transparency. 

A good crystal of aragonite, about an eighth to three-sixteenths of 
an inch thick, should be procured, cut perpendicular to one of the optic 
axes, for the examination of internal and external conical refraction. 

Harder crystals can be cut with an iron wire and emery, ground 
with a series of emeries on a flat piece of brass with water, alcohol, 
or petrol, and polished with rouge on a stretched cloth with water, 
or on paper dry with tripoli. 

371. Experiments . — Begin with the spar crystal cut perpendicular 
to the axis. Hold the tourmalines up to the eye and rotate one of 
them. As it is turned round the field will become alternately bright 
and dark. Place it in the position in which it is as dark as possible. 
Now introduce the spar between the two tourmalines and look 
through. A series of concentric circular rings will appear some- 
what similar to Newton’s system of rings. These will be crossed 
by two black brushes at right angles to one another. Rotate the 
crystal without interfering with the tourmalines. No movement 
of the rings or brushes will take place. (If the crystal is not cut 
quite perpendicular to the axis the rings will not be quite in the 
centre of the held, and as the crystal is rotated they will move 
about slightly, but the brush will always pass through the centre 
of the rings and will not alter its direction.) 

If the tourmaline be revolved as a whole, the crystal either being 
held still or being allowed to revolve, the brushes will move with 
the pincet, showing that the direction of the brushes depends*upon 
the position of the tourmalines, and not upon that of t^e crystal. 

Spar is a crystal which is symmetrical about its optic axis, so« 
that rotating it about this axis can have no effect on the rings and 
brushes produced. 
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372. To explain this appearance, let us suppose a vibration to start 
from a point O on the upper surface of the crystal, spreading in all 
directions through the crystal, and let OA be the direction of the 
optic axis. In any given direction such as OP other than the optic 
axis, this vibration from O will travel with two different velocities, 
one of which is the same whatever the direction of OP may be. The 
other varies with this direction, being generally greater ; but in the 
direction of the axis this latter velocity becomes equal to the former. 
So that the vibration from O spreads in a given time on to two wave 
surfaces, one of which is a sphere having O as centre and OA as 
radius, the other a spheroid, of which OA is the minor axis. In the 
direction OP at this moment, one vibration takes place at P' and 
the other at P*. The vibration at P" would be to and fro along the 
line in the plane of the paper perpendicular to OP' indicated by the 



arrows. The vibration at P' will be to and fro along a line perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper. So that the original vibration at O, 
which is to proceed in the direction of OP, is to be decomposed into 
two, one in the plane of the paper and the other perpendicular to it. 
The relative size of these tw*o components will depend upon the 
direction of the vibration at O. If the point O vibrated in the plane 
of the paper there could be no component perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper, and the amplitude of the vibration at P' would be zero 
and that at P" a maximum. On the other hand, if the vibration at O 
had been perpendicular to the plane of the paper, the amplitude of 
the vibration at P" would be zero and that at P' a maximum. It is 
only when the vibration at O is neither in nor perpendicular to the 
plane C)P that both vibrations P' and P" will exist. If, therefore, 
light polarised by passing through a tourmaline or nicol prism enters 
^t O, and that prism is slowly rotated, when the plane of polarisation 
coincides with the paper — that is, when the light vibrates perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper— only a vibration at P' will be produced. 
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As the nicol is rotated, P' will gradually diminish and P" increase 
until, when the nicol has been rotated 45^ the two amplitudes will 
become equal. On rotating it still further P'' will reach its maximum 
and P' disappear. Rotate it another 90* and P' will once more reach 
its maximum. In two positions, 180** apart, P' will 
reach its maximum and P" be zero, whilst in two 
positions bisecting these the opposite will be the 
case. 

Let OB be a line in the plane of the paper, and 
OC a line perpendicular to it, OA standing up at the 
right angles to the plane of the paper, and let OR be 
the direction of the incident vibration. 

Drop perpendiculars from R to OB and OC. Then 
the magnitudes of the vibrations at P" and P' will be 
represented by the lines OB and OC respectively. 
Suppose now the thickness of the crystal such that, by the time it 
reaches the other surface at P, the distance P'P" has become half a 
wave-length, then the vibration OC will arrive at the surface half a 
.wave-length behind OB. It will, that is to say, be at the opposite 
end of its swing. So if O'B' is the vibration at P at any instant, the 
corresponding vibration in the plane* at right angles to the paper 
will be O'C', and on passing into the siir these two 
vibrations will combine into vibration along O'R' ; 
thus the light which emerges from P will be vibrating 
along a line O'R'. That which entered at O was 
vibrating along OR. The effect of the crystal has 
been to turn the plane of polarisation through twice 
the angle ROB. This angle will depend upon the 
relative lengths of OB and OC. It will be a right 
angle when OB and OC are equal ; that is, when the 
plane of polarisation of the instant light makes an 
angle of 45* with the plane AOP. In this case the 
effect will be the greatest ; for if the nicol or tourmaline used ans an 
analyser were so placed that the light from the polariser if no crystal 
were interposed would be cut the revolution of the plane of 
polarisation produced by the crystal through a right angle, would 
just allow it to come through, and thus change dark into light. In 
the same way it would changeJight into dark. * 

If the plane of polarisation is rotated by the crystal through 180” or 
o* the effect of the crystal would be nothing. This will*occur if thj 
incident vibration is either along OB or OC ; that is, when the plane 
of polarisation of the incident light is in, or perpendicular to, the plane 
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AOP. In two planes at right angles^ therefore, the crystal will have 
no effect, and if the two tourmalines or nicols are so placed that 
without the crystal the light is cut off, when the crystal is inserted it 
will still remain dark in these two planes, and there will appear a dark 
brush” forming a cross. 

As the wave surface is symmetrical about the axis OA, the direction 
of OP, for which the distance PT" is half a wave-length, will make 
a constant angle AOP with the axis OA. If the plane AOP is 
imagined to be rotated about OA, all the points P on the face of the 
crystal will lie on a circle, of which the centre is on the axis OA, and 
there will be the same difference of half a wave-length between the 
two waves emerging there. 

At a greater distance from the centre another circle can be drawn 
such that the difference of path is a whole wave ; still further from 
the centre one at which the difference of path will be a wave and 
a half, and so on. At the centre the difference of path is, of course, 
zero. The crystal should have no effect on the light at the centre, and 
again on a circle for which the difference of path is a wave-length, or 
any whole number of wave-lengths. On circles for which the difference 
of path is 1^, 2^ wave-lengths, the effect of the crystal will be a 
maximum. 

So that with monochromatic light, there will be, firstly, a dark 
cross (if the two nicols or tourmalines are set for extinction) extending 
right across the field, and between the arms of this cross will be 
pieces of circles, which are most clearly seen on the lines bisecting 
the arms of the cross, where the dark will be changed into light. 

If the analysing tourmaline be turned through 90'' (which would 
make the field bright if there were no crystal) the cross will become 
bright and the pieces of circles on the lines bisecting the arms of the 
cross will change from light into dark. 

When using white light, the circles for which the difference of path 
will be any particular number of half wave-lengths, will be different in 
size for each colour, and the rings seen will be coloured, the colours 
being similar to those seen with Newton’s rings. A dark or white 
cross will be visible as before. 

373. The rings and brushes in crystals can also be seen with 
an ordinary microscope. 

The si\|!) stage condenser will give the necessary convergence. 

• The crystal is placed on the stage and the light is received by a 
lens of about | or | inch focus, whiKSi will produce the interference 
system of rings in its upper focal plane. To observe these a low 
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power objective is to be screwed in the lower end of the draw 
tube, and the draw tube adjusted until the rings are sharply 
focussed, or an additional eye-piece may be mounted above the 
ordinary one. 

For the polariser a single black mirror mounted at an angle of 
53* at the end of a rod takes the place of the ordinary silvered 
mirror, the rod being mounted in a tube so that its axis coincides 
with that of the microscope body. 

The analyser may be placed either above the objective, or 
above the eye-piece, as preferred. 

Using this arrangement, very much smaller crystals will be 
sufficient. 

Some beautiful effects can be produced by growing the crystals on 
the stage of the microscope. The crystals should be mounted on an 
ordinary micro-slide, melting them as a rule in their own water of 
crystallisation, and then dropping the cover glass on them. Warm 
them, put them under the objective in polarised light, and allow them 
to cool. 

Suitable crystals are : Benzoic acid, phenol-salicylate (rub a crystal 
on the edge to start the growth), paratoluidine, nitro-toluene, meta- 
dinitrobenzol, ortho- and para-nitrophenol, naphthalene. 

To test whether a Disc or Lens has been properly 
annealed. 

374. This can be done by an arrangement somewhat similar to 
that employed to test the aberrations of a mirror (see § 169). The 




Fir.. 389.— Test of Strain in a I.en5s. 

light from a large pinhole at S is focussed by the lens to be 
tested at E. Thus an eye at £ would see the lens full of light. 
Two nicols and N, are placed close to S and E respectively, 
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and turned to extinguish the light If the lens is not properly 
annealed a 4 >right cross will appear, due to double refraction pro- 
duced in the glass by strain. A plain disc of glass or a weak 
concave lens may be tested by placing it in front of a lens L 


1\ 


Fig. 390.-*' Test of Strain in a Plate. 

which has been found to be free from strain, or by placing it in 
front of a convex mirror M, the light and eye being placed close 
to the centre of curvature O of the mirror. The light is cut off 
as before by two crossed nicols N| and N2 placed close to S and 
E respectively, as shown in Fig. 390. 

Internal and External Conical Befraction. 

375. Discussion , — It was shown by Hamilton that, owing to the 
shape of the wave surface in the biaxial crystal, a ray of light incident 
normally on such a crystal cut perpendicular to one of the optic axes 
will on entering the crystal divide not into two rays as usual, but into 
a hollow cone of rays to emerge from the other surface as a hollow 
cylinder. This phenomenon is known as internal conical refraction. 

Also if a ray of light be sent through such a crystal in the direction 
of single-ray velocity, it will emerge not as usual as two rays only, but 
as a hollow cone of rays. As the cone this time is formed in the air, 
this phenomenon is known as external conical refraction. 

In the figure, let the plane of the paper be the section of wave 
surface in a biaxial crystal containing the optic axis. A plane has 
double contact with the wave surface at M and N in this plane, and 
does not — like an ordinary tangent plane — touch it only at these two 
points, for the point P is a conical point” on the surface, and the 
tangent plane covers it up and touches the surface all round the peri- 
meter of a circle of contact, of which MN is the diameter; OM is 
^rpendiculdr to this plane, and is the optic axis of the crystal. Thus 
a plane wave of light travelling through the crystal with this tangent 
plane as its wave surface may have rays in any or all directions from 
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O to the circumference of this circle of contact ; that is, a hollow cone 
of rays, of which the vertex is O. This cone of rays will have only 

a single wave front. On 
reaching the surface of the 
crystal, this will give rise 
to a wave in the air having 
only a single wave front ; 
so that we should expect 
that a ray incident on the 
crystal in such a direction 
that the refracted wave in 
the crystal is parallel to 
the plane MN, will divide 
in the crystal into a cone of 
rays, and these will emerge 
from the crystal as a hollow 
cylinder of rays. For as 
the cylinder has only one 
wave front, the rays in air 
must be parallel to one 
another. 

Again, a ray which travels through the crystal in the direction OP 
may correspond to an infinite number of waves, for an infinite number 
of waves can be drawn to touch the conical point of the surface at P. 
Thus a ray of light parallel to the line OP when it reaches the 
surface of the crystal will pursue a direction determined by any one 
of these tangent planes. The emergent beams from any point will 
form a hollow cone. The direction OP from the property just 
mentioned is known as the axis of single-ray velocity. 

The experimental verification of the theory was first accomplished 
by Lloyd. 

376. Experiment , — internal Conical Rofiraotton. — The experiment 
(not at all an easy one) may be performed upon an ordinary micro- 
scope, using a low power to observe the emergent cylinder. A 
biaxial crystal cut perpendicular to one of the optic axes is most 
convenient, e.g. a sugar crystal, but it is possible to manage 
with a crystal cut as usual perpendicular to the bisector*of the 
optic axis if the angle between the axes is not too great. The 
thicker the crystal is the better. A piece of tinfoil Pt with a pin- 
hole in it (or preferably a very thin sheet of zinc or brass, with a 
pin-hole drilled in it) is placed against the lower face of the 
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crystal C, which is then laid upon the stage of the microscope 
so ths.t the pin-hole is visible in the field of the objective. It 
may be mounted on some pellets of plasticene, F, F, and so can 
be tilted to get the optic axis about parallel to the axis of the 
microscope. A small cone of rays is used, which may be 
produced by placing a diaphragm L with a small hole, about 
i mm. diameter, upon the sub-stage R, and reflecting the 
light of a sodium flame through it. The objective is focussed 
upon either the upper surface of the crystal or a plane slightly 
above. Then two 
dots will be visible. 

On moving the dia- 
phragm on the sub- 
stage about in its own 
plane, these two dots 
will alter their posi- 
tions. 

By considering the 
points of contact of 
a tangent plane to 
the wave surface when 
near the conical f)oint, 
it will be obvious that 
the optic axis is to 
one side of the line 

... . . g 392 - 

joining the points or 

contact. On moving the diaphragm about, the direction of the 
line joining the dots will remain constant if the light does not 
enter the crystal in the neighbourhood of the optic axis. But 
when this neighbourhood is reached this line will alter its direc- 
tion rapidly (in somewhat the same way that, when mapping the 
lines of force of a magnet, a compass needle alters its direction 
in thp neighbourhood of the “neutral point,” where the earth’s 
field just neutralises that of the magnet). When the diaphragm, 
is very nearly in the correct position the two dots rotate rapidly. 

Ground one another with the slightest movement of the diaphragm, 
and presently a position will be found in which they suddenly 
enlarge into a continuous circle of light. That the ring in the 

C.L. an 
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air is a section of a cylinder can be shown by raising the body ' 
of the microscope so as to focus sections of the cylinder at 
different distances from the crystal ; it will be seen that the 
diameter of the circle remains constant in size. With a micro- 
meter eye-piece observe the diameter of this ring. By placing a 
scale on the stage of the instrument, the value of the divisions 
of the eye-piece can be found, and thus the actual diameter of 
the ring will be known. Measure the thickness of the crystal, and 
so knowing MN, the diameter of the ring, and OM, the thickness 

of the crystal, the angle MON 
can be found. (It should be 
£ I* 55' in the case of arragonite.) 
377. 1*he internal conical re- 
fraction can also be observed by 
mounting a convex lens of not 
more than i'' focus at the end of a short tube, closed at the 
other end by a disc with a pin-hole K in its centre, the lens being 
adjusted so that this pin-hole is at its principal focus. Then 
if the pin-hole is held up to the eye, 
the light which is to enter the eye from N 
the pin-hole must have been parallel 
when it entered the lens. If, therefore, 
the crystal in which the internal conical 
refraction is to be observed has a pin- 
hole on its further surface, and is held 
in front of the lens facing a sodium 
flame, and tilted, there will be no neces- 
sity to use a second pin-hole. When 
the inclination is correct the tw'O spots 
into which the light normally divides 
will brighten out into a circular ring, 
which can be seen as a bright circle by 
the eye placed at the pin-hole E. 

378. Observe the ring through a nicol 
prism, or use polarised light to form it. 

Let MQN be the ring, and OM the optic axis. The direction^ 
of vibration at any point Q on the ring will be parallel to the 
lines QM, QN, M being the extremity of the optic axis and N the 
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opposite end of the diameter. So that at a point Q' diametrically 
opposite to Q, the directions of vibration will be at right angles 
to those at Q ; thus when the nicol prism is turned to extinguish 
the light at Q, that at Q' will be the maximum, and the ring 
will fade away from Q' round to Q. 

379. External Conical Refraction. — Apparatus as before. 

It is advisable to attach the plate of crystal this time to a glass 
plate on the stage of the microscope, having first pasted a pin- 
hole diaphragm on the lower surface of the crystal. A cone of 
rays must be concentrated upon this pin-hole either by the con- 
cave mirror or by a low-power sub-stage condenser. A second 
pin-hole diaphragm must then be placed upon its upper surface 
and be adjusted until the line joining the two pin-holes is parallel 
to the direction of single-ray velocity in the crystal. The objective 
must be focussed a short distance above the upper surface. On 
looking through the microscope two bright points will be visible, 
caused by the ordinary double refraction ; a slight movement of 
the upper pin-hole will displace these, and if it is nearly in the 
right position will cause them to move round one another. The 
movement is very sensitive, and, as before, when the pin-hole is 
placed correctly, the two dots will open out into a circle. This 
time, on raising or lowering the objective, the circle will alter its 
size, showing it to be a section of a cone and not of a cylinder. 
The angle of the cone can be determined approximately by first 
focussing the objective on the upper pin-hole and then with- 
drawing it a measured distance, and observing the diameter of 
the ring at this distance. (The angular aperture should be 
3* o' 58" for arragonite.) 

if a crystal cut perpendicular to the bisector of the optic axis 
is used for this experiment, it will have to be tilted until the optic 
axis is approximately parallel to the axis of the instrument. 

TRickness of a Film of Mica or other similar Orystalline 
Bi-refiracting Plate. 

• 

• 380. Arrange the apparatus as in §373 to obtain the circular 

rings and brushes with a spar cry^stal in convergent polarised light. 
Place an eye-piece w'ith a micrometer scale in the observing 
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microscope. Introduce the film, of which the optical thickness 
is required, above the spar. It will deform the rings from circles 
into ellipses. Rotate it to produce its maximum effect — ue, until 
the plane containing the optic axis is either |)arallel to or per- 
pendicular to the plane of polarisation of the light entering it. 
Take the readings on the scale in the eye-piece of two “or three 
of the rings — say the 8th, 9th and loth. Now rotate the plate 
90* and again read the positions of the same rings. The ratio of 
the displacement of a ring to the distance apart of two consecutive 
rings is double the fraction of the plate. For instance, a quarter 
wave-plate under such conditions will displace a ring by an amount 
equal to half the distance from that ring to the next one. 

To find the Elements of the Ellipse of Elliptically Polarised 

Stokes’ Method.^ 

381. Apparatus . — A nicol; 
a thin crystalline plate of un- 
known thickness (for instance, 
a quarter-wave plate), to pro- 
duce the elliptically polarised 
light; a sodium flame; and 
Stokes’ apparatus for measur- 
ing the elements of the ellipse. 
This latter consists of a fixed 
ring A about 5" diameter '•that 
can be attached to the optical 
bench; rotating in this is a 
divided circle B, which carries 
a plate of crystal which is 
approximately a quarter w^ive 
plate ; its exact thickness does 
not matter. Rotating on this 
circle again is another circle 
C, which carries one nicol. 
The circle carrying the qqarter- 
wave plate is divided on both . 
edges into degrees,^ which are 
numbered from o® to 180* ;• 
there are pairs of verniers on 

* Phil. Mag,, Nov. 1851. 


ght by 



Fig. 395.— Stokes' Apparatus. 
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the fixed ring i 8 o* apart, and also on the circle C; the one 
divided circle does for both. 

The divided circle B has a tube about 1" in diameter and 2" long 
attached to its face, with the plate at the end, and about half-way 
there is a milled ridge by which it may be rotated. The circle C 
has a tube which fits over the one attached to B, and it can be 
slipped on and off. These tubes form its only bearings. The 
nicol prism is fixed in the end of this tube. The tube is partly 
cut away on each side to allow the inner tube to be rotated. 
Thus, by holding the inner tube through this cut part, the two 
will be rotated together, and by holding the outer tube it can 
be rotated independently. 

Experiment — Set up in a line the polarising nicol, the thin plate 
to produce the clliptically polarised light and Stokes’ apparatus, 



’ E W 

Fig. 396.- Optical Parts of Stokes' Apparatus. 

and illuminate it with a sodium fiame, so that the light may pass 
in succession through the polarising nicol N^, the crystalline plate 
E, the quarter- wave plate W, nicol No, and then reach the eye. 

The light which passed through the nicol will emerge plane 
polarised. On reaching E, this will be divided generally into 
two- components at right angles, one of these being delayed an 
amount dependent upon the thickness of this plate. They will 
combine on emergence into an* elliptically polarised beam, of 
which the axes will be parallel to the planes of polarisation in 
the crystal (which are supposed unknown), and of which the 
magnitude will depend upon its position relatively to the nicol 
Nj. On reaching W this elliptically polarised light will once 
more be decomposed into two components, of which the magni- 
tude and the phase will depend upon the position of the axes of 
W itlative to those of the ellipse, and which may be varied 
therefore by rotating^ W. One, or both, of these components will 
, be delayed an amount depending upon the thickness of W. The 
light will emerge generally as elliptically polarised light; but 
as the relative phase of the two components into which the 
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elliptically polarised light from E is first decomposed by W may 
be varied by rotating W, it is possible by placing W in certain 
positions to make this difference of phase either equal and 
opposite to that which £ itself introduces, and W will then bring 
them into the same phase ; or to make it such that when added 
to the difference of phase that E introduces, it shall bring them 
into the same phase. There are thus two positions of W which 
will produce plane polarised light. Of course, if W be turned 
through 180** from either of these positions, the effect will be the 
same, so that in all there are four positions of W in which plane 
polarised light will result, and for these extinction can be 
produced by the nicol No. 

Place W in any position. The light will probably emerge 
elliptically polarised. Rotate No, and the light will increase or 
diminish" according as its plane is parallel to the major or to 
minor axis of the ellipse. Place it in the minimum position. W 
may be making the axes of the ellipse more nearly equal or more 
unequal. Rotate W very slightly in one direction, say clockwise, 
and again set N.^ so that the light may be at a minimum. Notice 
whether this minimum is greater or less than the preceding. If 
the light is now fainter than before, it shows that rotating W 
clockwise w^as making the ellipse flatter ; if so, continue to rotate 
it in this direction, adjusting N2 each time, and in this way it is 
quite easy to determine the position of both W and No for which 
extinction is produced. 

To obtain accurate readings of this position the sodium light 
must be very bright, so that until the exact position is found there 
shall still be some light visible. 

Read the verniers on A and C. Rotate C through about 180” 
— there obviously should again be darkness. Adjust once more 
to extinction, and again read the verniers. The readings should 
be the same as before. Rotate B through 180*, carrying C with 
it. Adjust for extinction, and again read the verniers. I.astly, 
rotate C through 180®, adjust and read. There will be tight 
vernier readings for the position of A, which should all be the 
same (as B is numbered up to 180*" twice), and eight similar read- • 
ings for the position for C. All these readings of A should be 
the same, and also those of C. 
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Now turn W round, adjusting N2 each time to keep the light 
at a minimum. It will grow to a certain point, and then it 
will be found that it will diminish again, and may be once more 
extinguished. I'he readings of A and C will be different from 
those previously obtained. Repeat all the readings for the new 
position as above. The readings may be entered as follows : 


Readings of the Verniers on A. 

Readings of the Verniers on C. 

ist {position. 

2nd position. 

ist position. 

2nd position. 

i 

i 




Sum, 




Mean, /;/i 

///.2 

;;/3 

W4 


There will be eight readings in each column, and the mean 
of these readings is to be found. Call these means //ip ^2* 
W3, ///4 respectively. These readings are taken from an arbitrary 
zero. 

Find angles 6^ and 9 ^^ and <#>2, such that 

9 \ “• ^2 = ^1 “ 

6/, + ^2 = 90". J 

= 90*- / 

Then p, the difference of path introduced by the crystal W, and 

the ratio of the axes of the ellipse of the polarised light from E, 
a 

aije given by 

tan cos p= - tan 2fl|, 
cos 2CT • cos 26 = cos 2<^1 , 

I. ^ 

wmere tanCT = -. 

a 

3 ^ 2 . Theory , — Let OA and OB be the axes of the ellipse of the polar- 
ised light from E, a and b being the semi-major and -minor axes respec- 
tively. Let OX and OY be the directions of vibrations in the cr>'stal 
W, and let the angle XOA be equal to A We may suppose the light 
from E incident on W to be equivalent to a vibration along OA, a cos//. 
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and one along * OB, ^ sin//. On entering the cr>'stal, these will be 
resolved into ^ cos ptoQs 4- ^ sin pt sin ft along OX \ 

and -ncos//sin tf+^sin//cos ft along OY./ 


(i) 



Fig. 397. 

These are equivalent to 

A cos (//+€,), along OX.\ 

B cos^/Z+Cj), along OY. j 

If the plate W is to make this into plane polarised light by introduc- 
ing a relative retardation p, 

P=€i“€ 2, (iii) 

and the plane of polarisation will make an angle 0 with OX given by 

^ = tan0 (iv) 

We have from (i) and (ii), 

„ . i-tan'*^^ A“-B» , , 

Hence 

(cos* sin* 0 ) 

=cos 217 . cos 2ft 

Again, from (i) and (ii), 

A B (cos €i cos €2 + sin €i sin €2) = - (« * - ^*) sin 6 cos ft 

or [since A*+B*==rt!*+^J, 

2 AB *' 

. cos(€i - €2)= - cos 2CT . sin 2ft 

or sin 2^ . cos p=~- cos 2ST . sin 2ft * 

or [using the above value for cos 20], 

tan 20 . cos p== - tan 2ft 



APPENDIX I 
The Rainbow. 

383. The elementary theory of the rainbow will be found in 
Presiofis Lights in which it is shown that the deviation produced 
by the reflection and refraction within a sphere is given by 

cos = 

where n is the number of internal reflections. 

The more complete investigation by Airy is also given in the 
same book, showing that although the ray of minimum deviation 
is given by the above formula, the brightest part of the emergent 
light as seen at a distance will not be upon that line, but there 
will be a series of maxima, the first of which is the true position 
of the rainbow. 

A non-mathematical student may substitute the following proof,^ 
which, although not so accurate as Airy’s investigation, gives 
almost the same results. 

It is obvious that as the light emerging from the drop has a ray of 
minimum deviation, whilst those rays on either side are more deviated, 
the Vave surface of the emergent light must be curved into a shape 
such as SCS'. 

The equation to a curve of this character must be of the form 
for the part of the curve near the origin, where c is some 
constant. 

Consider the arc CS. The vibration due to it at a distant point P 
on a line making an angle 9 with the axis will be dependent upon that * 

«f its pole A, with a loss of phase since AP is a minimum. 

4 

• iMascart, Traite it Optiqme, vol. i. page 391. 
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In the same way the arc CS' will be considered equivalent to the 
effect of its pole A with a gain of since this arc is concave. Let 



Fig. 398. 


The difference of phase at F, due to the combined effect of this 

loss or gain of ^ and of the extra length of path from A', will be 
4 

^ A rr • 

o = 27rv — • 

X 2 

To find A, let M be any point on the curve whose coordinate; 
are x and y. 

CB- MQ=.rsin 6-ycos 6>=jrsin d-cj^cosO. 
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For a given value of this will be a minimum when x is given by 
the equation (obtained by differentiating with respect iox). 

This gives the position of the pole A. 

Substituting this value of x in 


A = 2 (.r sin 6 -y cos 

or in A = 7 .x cos 0(tan 9 - cx\ 

we get A = 2 cos ( tan 0 - 

_4 si n ^\^tan 9 


If A be supposed to be the amplitude due to either pole, the 
resulting amplitude in the direction 9 is 


2 A cos - = 2 A cos 
2 




'4 sin ^\/ta n 9 

X . yJy 




nearly, if 9 is small. 

It shows that the maximum value is not obtained when 0 =o, but 
when this expression in the bracket vanishes, and that there will be a 
series of su^h maxima. 

The value of the constant c depends upon the size of the drop and 
the order of the bow. 


If we write where a is the radius of the drop, the value of 

h for the first bow is 4-96, and the successive values of 9 can easily be 
calculated. 

If the radius of the jet is to be found by means of a microscope 
with a micrometer eye-piece, it is obvious from F'ig. 399 that the 



Fk;. 399. 


microscope will image the chord A'B', and not the diameter AB, Le. 
give X (Fig. 400) instead of a, [For clearness the front nodal point in 
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Fig. 399 is drawn at an exaggerated distance from the lens.] Calling 
d the distance from the nodal point to the axis of the Jet, we have 

or I -^^2} nearly, 


or 



1 + 




)■ 



As $ will have to be positive, the deviation of the light forming 
the primary rainbow must be a little greater than that given by the 
elementary theory ; that is to say, the radius of the primary bow is 
smaller than the ordinary^ theory would show*. , 

The experimental verification of this theory was made by Miller, 
Ctitfid, PAil. Trans,^ vol. vii. page 277, and can be readily repeated 
(see p. 21). 



APPENDIX II 

Practical Hints. 

384. To oat OUuM wltb a Olailor*8 Diamond. — The diamond must 
be held between the first and second fingers of the right hand, the 
tips of these fingers pressing on the upper side of the wood on 
the two flats cut on it. and the tip of the thumb pressing upwards 
on the under flat. 

'I'he inclination of the stem requires generally to be about 6o* 
to the glass ; the angle must be found by trial. If it is held too 
upright, the diamond will scratch the surface of the glass only 
and flake off tiny splinters, the line will look rough ; if held at 
too great a^ slant, it will not mark the glass except with considerable 
pressure. At the correct inclination it will make a clean scratch, 
and will also as a rule make a quiet hissing noise, which is quite 
easily recognised. The diamond should be drawn steadily along 
the glass, cutting not more than six inches a second. To guide 
it use a straight edge of sufficient thickness to come against the 
rectangular steel block. The diamond should not be drawn twice 
along the same line unless it failed to mark it the first time. If 
it tyis merely scratched the glass and not cut it, turn it over and 
try again on the other side. There is no great difficulty in the 
matter, and a few trials will soon teach anyone the knack. 

385. To grind Olau. — The quickest grinding material is sharp 
silver sand and water on an iron plate, in the case of a surface of 
any size. 1'he pressure of the glass imbeds the sand to some 
extent in t]^e metal, and thus enables it to grind. For edges of 
plates, or the end of a tube, the most convenient thing to use 
is a sheet of coarse emery cloth, well moistened with turpentine. 
Do not press too hard or the emery will break off the cloth. 
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386. To fine grind and pdllBli Olais or Metal. — The whole art of polish- 
ing depends upon the use of a series of grinding materials each 
finer than the last, and in perfect cleanliness, so that no trace of a 
coarser material shall get in the finer ones, and produce scratches. 
The first grinding having been completed with coarse emery — 
say 60 hole — a finer is used for perhaps a quarter of an hour or 
a little longer, until the scratches of the coarse emery have been 
removed. The polishing is commenced with a flour emery. 

It is first necessary to “ wash ** the flour emery.' A couple of 
ordinary toilet basins are convenient for this. Fill one with water; 
stir up with the water about a quarter of a pound of flour emery, 
allow it to settle for one minute, and siphon off the liquid with a 
half-inch rubber tube into the second basin, being careful to leave 
the sediment behind with i)erhaps an inch of water. This sediment 
will contain grit, and must be rejected. Clean out the basin, stir 
up the liquid in the second basin thoroughly, let it settle for five 
minutes, and siphon the top liquid back into the first basin, again 
being careful to leave the sediment behind with say an inch of 
water. This sediment will be used for the first polishing. Leave 
it another few minutes to thoroughly settle, and then carefully 
pour away the inch of water that was left. The muddy sediment 
can then be collected and put in a saucer to dry. Wash out the 
basin. Stir up the water that was siphoned back into the first 
basin; let it settle for ten minutes, and siphon it off into the 
basin that has just been washed out. Proceed as before, putting 
the sediment in a second saucer to dry. Repeat these operations 
twice more, leaving the liquid to settle for twenty minutes and an 
hour respectively. The liquid siphoned off after standing for an 
hour may be thrown away. There will now be four saucers of 
material that have collected after standing five, ten, twenty, and 
sixty minutes respectively. There will not be much of each of 
the last ones, but on the other hand very little is required. The 
grinding with each grade of emery will take perhaps an hqur; it 
must be continued until the scratches left by the preceding grade 

• 

^ Fine grinding can be done with carborundum in about a quarter of the tim^ 
that emery takes. The following grades ready prepared should be purchased, and 
about six * wets’ of each grade used, viz.: 8^ lao, 150, aao, FFFF, 6 M, 15 M, 
30 M. It should be complete in about six hours. 
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of emery have been removed. It may be done either on an iron 
plate or another piece of glass. 

The final polish is given by rouge, which should be washed as 
before, that which settles in the first five minutes being rejected, 
and that which settles in the next half hour being used (only 
one grade is wanted). For most purposes a piece of broadcloth 
cemented on the tool used for the grinding may be used instead 
of the pitch. In the case of a large telescope mirror the rouge 
is applied by a pitch polisher. The pitch is melted and poured 
on a block of iron or glass, or other convenient support, and 
when partly cold is pressed on the glass that is to be polished so 
as to mould it to the shape of the glass. Then with a piece of 
wood a series of grooves from Y to apart (according to the 
size of the surface to be polished) are made in it parallel to one 
another, and a second series of similar grooves cutting the first 
at right angles ; thus cutting up the surface of the pitch into a 
series of small square facets. The pitch is again pressed against 
the surface to be polished so as to remove the ridges which have 
been produced by the grooving, and left on the glass under 
pressure to cool. If it still is not quite right it will become so in 
a few day5, or it may be softened by holding in front of a fire, 
and so moulded more rapidly. 

The rouge is used with only a little water, rubbing hard and 
fairly quickly, and in about five minutes a polish will begin to 
come, and be completed in another five minutes. It is now that 
any scratches caused by want of care in removing all traces of the 
previous grade of emery in each stage of the grinding will show up. 
Except that they slightly scatter the light, scratches are not of serious 
im{jbrtance optically. It is generally of much greater importance 
that the surface shall be truly flat or spherical, as the case may be. 

387. Some very full directions for grinding and polishing and 
testing a telescope mirror were given in Amateur Uork^ 1886-7, 

E. A. Francis, to which reference should be made by any one who 
wishes to attempt any grinding of this kind. In addition to the 
informatioif there given, the following hints will be useful. 

Fix the bench, tub, or other support firmly to the floor. 

When cementing the glasses heat well in an oven, and have the 
ditch perfectly fluid. Avoid touching them while hot with any cold metal. 
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Make gauges very carefully out of zinc, grinding them together 
with emery. 

Use silver sand and water for roughing out (not emeryX then 
follow with 6o and 90 hole emery.^ Get about a pound of each, and a 
pound of flour emery from Oakey, Wellington Mills, Westminster. 
(Penny packets of flour^emery from an oil shop will do, however.) 

After roughing out, Irue up with flour emery completely before 
proceeding with the washed emeries. 

Mix the flour (and washed) emeries into a paste with water — not 
too much water — ^and use at least six wets ’ of each grade. 

After trueing, the mirror should appear evenly grained all over, 
and have few, if any, pits. During fining it should appear, when held 
obliquely to the light, beautifully polished all over. Bring the fining 
to as high a state as possible. Kxamine the surface by transmitted 
light, with a microscope using a i objective. 

Try and keep a true spherical curve (not a parabolic one) during 
the flning. Use ^ stroke with a slight side stroke. 

In constructing the polisher, use best black pitch thoroughly liquid. 
Warm the tool in the oven, and pour the pitch on from the centre 
slowly in a spiral direction to the edge, continuously and evenly. The 
piece of w’ood to form the grooves should be cut carefully, and be 
curved to fit the tool. 

In the first stage of polishing use the same stroke as aJ>ove. Test 
it as soon as it is at all bright (in say half an hour). Test every ten 
minutes afterw^ards. 

If the curve is an oblate spheroid use slightly longer strokes until 
it becomes spherical. 

If the curve becomes hyperlK)lic you must return to the fine 
grinding and use a short stroke. 

When the polish is complete, to get parabolic curve, use a long 
stroke for about ten minutes. Then silver it and test it in the telescope. 

388. To drill Glass. — An ordinary drill left “ glass-hard ” (f.f« not 
tempered) will drill glass if used with turpentine.^ Care is required 
just as the drill is coming through, or the glass may be split ; 
otherwise there is no difficulty. 

Large. holes can be drilled with a copper tube of the dj^meter 
required, fed with emery, using either water or turpentine. The 
tute should be set up in a vertical position, and supported near 

1 Or carborundum, see footnote p. 494. * 

* Packets of suitable drills, known as watch drills, at 6d. a dozen, can be 
obtained from Grimshaw & Baxter. Goswell Road. Clerkenwell. the packets 
containing Nos.* za to 24«are most useful. 
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the top and bottom by passing through holes in two pieces of 
wood. A lump of lead should be fixed to the top to press it on 
the glass, and then the tube may be rotated by passing a long 
piece of string round it once and pulling the ends alternately. 

Glass may be turned with a steel tool moistened with tur- 
pentine, or with a diamond. The edges of lenses can be easily 
turned in ^is way. 

389. Cemsata. — Glass iis cemented to the chuck with shellac, or 
with a mixture made by melting 2 oz. orange shellac and adding 
a teaspoonful of oil of cassia. 

A cement that will stand carbon-bisulphide can be made by 
dissolving eight parts of glue in one part of treacle. It is heated 
and applied hot to the glass, which must also be hot. 

A cement that will join brass and glass is made by melting 
together five parts of resin, one part of red ochre, and one part of 
beeswax. It may be cast into sticks. It is sometimes called 
£)lectrical cement. 

Canada balsam is mostly used for cementing glass together. 
It can be put in a glass syringe. It can then be warmed and a 
little forced out on to the glass. Keep the glass afterwards for at 
least an hour at a temperature of 200* F. 

390. Blatiks. — A dead black can be made by grinding up 
vegetable black dry in a mortar, or on a glass plate. Mix up with 
enough lacquer to form a paste. Put in a bottle and add methy- 
lated spirit. "Filter through some very fine cotton gauze. 

A dead black bronze for brass ; mix 3 oz, Cu., J oz. silver 
nitrate, and 2 pints of nitric acid. Clean the brass, w^arm it, dip 
it until effervescence stops, burn it off, cool, and rub it with oil. 

Photographic black is often useful. 

391. To silver Glass.— Prepare the following two solutions in 
separate bottles : 

SolutLon A. « 

Silver nitrate, 5 grams ; 

• Distilled water, 40 cubic centimetres. 

Dissolve the silver nitrate in the above quantity of water. Add 
^mmonia Sowly, a precipitate will be formed; continue to add 
ammonia until this precipitate is nearfy dissolved. The solutioji 
should still be a little muddy. 
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Dilute to 500 c.c. with distilled water, and filter. 

Bolutton B. 

Silver nitrate, i gram ; 

Rochelle salt, *83 gram ; 

Distilled water, 500 c.c. 

Bring this to the boil, and filter it while hot. It must be 
allowed to cool before use. 

The solutions can be kept for a long time in the dark in stop- 
pered bottles. 

In silvering use equal parts of A and B. 

The glass to be silvered must be very thoroughly cleansed with 
nitric acid, water, strong sodium hydrate, and water alternately, 
until on wetting and allowing the water to drain off it does so 
without any sign of greasiness, leaving a uniform film of water on 
the glass. The vessel in which the silvering is to be done must 
also be thoroughly clean. The glass should be supported face 
downwards ; it can be cemented to any convenient support with 
pitch, or it may be supported at the edges on two or three slanting 
glass rods. It must be kept with its face immersed in distilled 
water after being cleaned until the last moment. Then, having 
poured equal quantities of A and B into the silvering dish and 
mixed them with a clean glass rod, the glass is to be carefully trans- 
ferred to the silvering bath, so that its face is just immersed. 
Care must be taken to avoid air bubbles by holding the face 
slightly inclined to the horizon while it is being lowered into the 
solution. If a thick deposit is required, it can be transferred at 
the end of about twenty minutes to a second silver bath mixed up 
in another dish. 

392. Alternative Method. — Make up the following solutions which 
will be sufficient for a mirror about six inches in diameter : 

P f Nitrate of silver, 50 gr. in 2 oz. water. 

* I Potash, - - 50 gr. in 2 oz. „ 

D, Glucose (pure),- 20 gr. in 2 oz. „ 

C. Add ammonia carefully to the silver solution until the pre- 

cipitate is just dissolved. Add a few drops more silver nitrate 
solution to make a slight brownish precipitate. 

Add about a third of the potash solution, and just clear with 
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ammonia. Add another third of the potash solution and again 
clear. Then add the last third and again clear. Add a few drops 
of silver nitrate until the liquid is a brownish yellow. 

To use it put half the solution Q so made, into the silvering 
dish ; put enough distilled water to make up the bath ; add half 
the reducing solution D, stir it, and immerse the mirror in it. 
Then pour the other half of C into the dish of distilled water the 
mirror has been standing in, and when the silvering in the first 
bath is complete (in about 20 minutes), put the rest of the reduc- 
ing solution in the second bath, stir it, and transfer the mirror to 
it. When the silvering in the second bath is complete (shown by 
the bath becoming brown and turbid), take the mirror out, rinse it 
gently under the tap for about a quarter of an hour, and stand it 
up to dry for about a day in a clean place. 

393. To sUver Brass.— Clean the brass thoroughly — it may be 
rubbed in parallel lines with very fine emery cloth, then cleaned 
with whiting or washed with salt brine. Dissolve some crystals 
of silver-nitrate in distilled water, and precipitate with an aqueous 
solution of common .salt. Filter and wash the silver chloride 
precipitate so obtained with water. Mix the washed precipitate 
with an equal quantity of cream of tartar and enough water to 
form a paste. Rub the paste well on to the brass. Wash it and 
dry it gently with a soft cloth. To get a better coat it may be 
again rubbed with the paste and washed. Dry it carefully, warm 
it, and lacquer it with colourless lacquer. This treament is very 
suitable for the scale and vernier of a spectrometer, etc. 
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Practical Notes on Working Mica and Selenite. 

394. A piece of mica should be selected as transparent as pos- 
sible and free from striae. I’o split it, a long line needle will be 
required to start the split. A very fine needle is necessary, which 
should be mounted in the end of a pen-holder (as the needles of 
botanists are mounted). It may be split under water. It is best 
to always split the piece of mica in equal thicknesses ; that is to 
say, it is best to insert the needle in the middle of the thickness, 
so as, from the original, to produce two pieces each of half the 
thickness, then to halve the thickness of one of these pieces, and 
so on. When the thickness gets very small the finest 'needle will 
be neces.sary to start the split, and it should be inserted at the 
middle of one side. This needle should be pushed lengthwise 
right across the film. It may then be worked gradually to each 
extremity in turn. 

The cleavage must be carefully watched, by observing the 
appearance of the Newton’s rings at the line where the separation 
is occurring. As long as these rings remain unbroken, it is pro- 
ceeding well, but if at any point the rings become brokefi or 
displaced it shows that the thickness is suddenly changing there, 
and if possible the cleavage should be worked round that point 
from the unbroken part of the ring. In this way, sometimes it 
may be possible to reach that point from another side, and avoid 
the change of thickness which would otherwise have occurred. 
When the film begins to get thin, it may be examined under th^ 
polariscope to see if the thickness is uniform. 

After several trials, it may be possible to obtain pieces that are 
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approximately or J wave thickness. Such pieces should be 
carefully laid aside. 

Pieces of odd thicknesses may be used to form geometrical 
designs. 

Before splitting into thin pieces, in fact as soon as colours can 
be seen, each piece should be placed under the polariscope and 
turned to the position in which it has no effect upon the light, 
which can be found fairly accurately ; then make a scratch upon 
the film parallel to one of the sides of the instrument, so that 
the scratch is either parallel or perpendicular to the line joining 
the optic axes. 

If convergent light is available, the position of the optic axes 
can be more accurately obtained with its assistance. Turn the 
film until the brush is rectangular and its arms parallel to the base 
of the instrument, and make the scratch as before. But the former 
method is sufficiently accurate for ordinary purposes. 

Each piece as it is split off should then be laid on the scratched 
piece, so that the scratch is seen through, and the scratch repeated 
upon it, so that all the pieces shall be similarly scratched. 

395. Pox Wedge. — If an eighth-wave plate .can be split off, a “ Fox 
wedge ” can be made. It will be a very thin sheet, about >02 mm. 
thick. The sheet must be cut into strips all of the same width 
(about and of lengths varying from to about 2", each length 
being longer than the preceding one. These strips must be all 
cut from one film, with their lengths parallel to one another^ and it 
is advisable to mark them before commencing to cut them. Their 
length should make an ^ngle of 45** with the scratch. 

These pieces are then to be mounted like a flight of steps, 
commencing at the largest one, on a piece of glass with Canada 
balsam, and a piece of micro-cover glass is to be put over the 
whole. If any difficulty is found in keeping them in place while 
they are being built up, they may all be put into position with a 
little gum on the edge A, but if so, a very small amount of gum 
must be used, as the part over which the gum spreads is almost 
opaque when finished. 

* When all are mounted, they may be warmed up and placed on 
a glass slip and a pool of balsam applied to one edge ; it will be 
drawn in by capillary attraction. Any air bubbles that remain 
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must be squeezed out. Use plenty of balsam, as it can be easily 
removed afterwards. Make a big pool of balsam on the top, and 
place the cover glass on. A little pressure must be applied either 
by a weight or by a bent wire spring, and the whole left to dry for 
several days. A water bath will assist this. When thoroughly 
dry, the excess of balsam may be cleared off. 

396. Geometrical Designs. — Simple geometrical designs of triangles, 
etc., may easily be constructed of pieces of mica of odd thicknesses. 

In constructing these, care must be taken that all the pieces 
are put together with the scratches that were made upon them 
parallel to one another. The designs should not be too large, as 
if more than i" or i diameter it will be difficult to project or 
examine them with any but very large nicols. 

397. Polariscope. — A convenient instrument for the examination 
and construction of these designs is easily made by placing a few 



pieces of plane glass (such as old quarter-plate negatives from 
which the films have been removed) at the bottom of a box 
with a slanting front of clear glass, making an angle of 37* 
with the base, and a similar slanting back of ground glass. 

There should be a ledge at the bottom in front on which the 
design to be examined may rest. An arm of bent wire or thin 
sheet brass should stand up from the top of the box^ to which a 
short tube carrying a nicol prism is soldered, the prism being on 
a line perpendicular to the centre of the front glass plate. By 
placing this in front of a window or a lamp, the light reflected 
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from the “ pile of plates ” in the bottom of the box will be received 
by the nicol prism at the polarising angle, and the centre of the 
field can be extinguished by rotating the nicol. It will be 
observed that the extinction is only complete for a very short 
distance from the centre. The design to be examined, therefore, 
should be placed in this part of the field, and must not be very 
large. By attaching the arm which is to carry the nicol to the 
upper surface of the box free play is given for manipulating 
the films. 

Two lines marked on the sides of the box parallel to the 
base, will be useful in making the scratch on the film to denote 
the position of its axis. 

39S. Selenite or mca Deeigne. — A very simple and effective design 
consists of a triangle ABC, in which a second triangle of half the 
size, DKF, is fitted, followed by a third triangle GHK, and perhaps 
a fourth. Each triangle must have the scratch upon it in the 
same direction ; if they are cut out of the one piece, and if the 
triangle DEF was originally in the dotted position ET', and 
GHK in the dotted position G'H'K', this will necessarily be 
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Fig. 403. Fig. 403. 

the case. The scratch upon the film indicates the position of 
the film when it has no effect upon the light {i,e. if it is either 
parallel or perpendicular to the line joining the optic axis) ; it 
should, therefore, in their designs make an angle of 45"* with the 
base*BC, so that when the triangle is viewed it may be vertical. 

Another equally effective design is a hexagon ABC DEF formed 
by three rectangles BCEF, ABDE, CDFA, each rectangle being 
cut out in the proper direction, and mounted upon one another 
to construct the hexagon. 'Fhey are most easily cut by drawing 
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the hexagon on paper, placing the him on the paper, and marking 
them out one by one. 

This may be made more elaborate by adding films cut to the 
shape of the two triangles ACE and BDF. In the same way 
an octagon may be constructed of rectangles. 

These designs may be complicated at will, and any geometrical 
patterns may be built up. 

As a rule the designs when finished are too thin to show good 
colours. If a greater thickness of mica is used, its want of 
transparency spoils the effect, and it is better to increase the 
thickness by adding a him of selenite. 'Phis can be mounted 
separately, and one or two hat hints will do for all the designs. 

Special endeavours should be made to procure mica hlms of 
exactly j, i, and i wave thickness. The thickness may be found 
approximately by examining the hlms in the “ doubler ’’ both with 
the white light and the sodium hame, as already described on 
page 457, and may be further tested by the more elaborate methods 
given on pages 483 and 484. 

In splitting the mica it will frequently happen that the thickness 
will vary from one part to another. If this is the case, the film 
should be laid on the instrument and examined by polarised light, 
then a scratch can be made round the parts which are the same 
thickness, so that in using the hlms for designs, parts where the 
thickness varies may be avoided. 

A design like that of the hexagon described, which will not be 
symmetrical unless the three rectangles are of the same thickness, 
must have those rectangles cut all from one piece. The two 
triangles superimposed on them must be the same thickness as 
one another, but need not be the same thickness as the rectangles. 

The triangular design hrst described may be constructed of 
Alms of unequal thickness. ^ 

The best results as regards colour will generally be produced 
if these Alms are all about one-eighth wave thickness, aqd an 
additional thickness of three waves is added by a selenite. If any 
difAculty is experienced in splitting a plate of selenite large enough, 
it may be mentioned that the selenite will be equally effective if* 
placed against the lower surface of the nicol prism, and then it 
need not have a diameter greater than 
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I prefer to keep the selenite separate from the design, as then 
by using a variety of selenites a number of colours can be produced 
from a single design. 

399. To sidit Menite. — To split a large film of selenite is not at all 
an easy task. It is necessary, in the first place, to obtain a very 
good specimen, for there is a great difference in the ease with 
which different specimens will split. To start the split a very 
sharp blade of steel, such as a doctor’s lancet, is needed; a 
sewing needle is not fine enough, though perhaps if a needle weie 
ground flat at opposite sides to make it into a thin pointed blade, 
it might do. This must be inserted a very short distance or the 
selenite will crack. The split so started will be nearly circular in 
shape, the outline being easily seen by observing the 
Newton’s rings in reflected light. To continue it, use 
pieces of hard, good, thin notepaper, cut to the shape 
shown in Fig. 404. The pointed end of the paper is 
to be inserted in the split caused by the steel blade, 
which may often be removed before the paper is 
inserted, though sometimes it is necessary to put it 
in first. The paper must be pushed in as far as it 
will go, and then by rotating it about the point in 
a counter-clockwise direction the split will easily be continued. 

The appearance of the Newton’s rings must be carefully watched 
and sudden breaks avoided, as explained in the case of the 
mica film. 

The greatest difficulty usually occurs round the edges, as the 
cut edge of the selenite is nearly always blurred. When the paper 
gets crinkled it must be replaced by a new one. Several sizes of 
paper cut to the same shape will be useful. 

*Only experience can show the best method of using these, and 
many pieces will probably be spoilt before a good film is split. 
The* surface will appear very scratched, as selenite is very soft, 
and even paper is hard enough to scratch it ; but these scratches 
will f)uite disappear when the film is mounted with Canada balsam. 
By this method, I have succeeded in splitting films an inch and 
a half in diameter showing brilliant colour. 

The film once split off may be cut to a convenient size— circular, 
I prefer — and mounted between two circular discs of glass with 
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Canada balsam ; the glass must be optically worked, spectacle 
“ flats ” will do, and can be procured ground to a circular shape 
very cheaply. 

The films should finally be mounted in brass rings, as they will 
then be much less likely to be broken. Or better still, they may 
be mounted between a circular piece of patent plate and a micro- 
cover glass. The brass rings will then not be required. All the 
designs of mica and selenite should be mounted on glass circles 
of uniform size (which will cost very little), and they will be much 
more convenient for use. 



APPENDIX IV 
Light Sources. 

400. Salt Flames. — A very simple and effective way of producing 
flames of the ordinary salts (lithium, sodium, potassium, etc.) is 
to allow the spray produced in a rapid electrolysis to mingle with 
the flame. A glass tube about diameter has two platinum 
wires sealed through one end which is closed. A side tube is 
sealed on of such a size that it fits into the mouth of a Bunsen 



burner, which is placed horizontally. A solution of the salt is 
put in the bottom of the tube, and decomposed rapidly with an 
electric current. The gas is turned on and lighted as it issues 
from the top of the glass vessel. A fairly strong, steady light can 
be produced in this way, and will last for a very long time. 

See also § 197. 

401. Mercury Lamp. — It is very little use to make a mercury lamp 
of glass, as it almost always cracks after a few hours’ work, and 
althoug^the first cost is large, one made of fused quartz should 
be got if possible. 

A simple form of quartz lamp is shown in the figure. SS' is 
the quartz tube with projections A and B, through which wires 
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pass into small quantities of mercury. 1'hin black copper vanes 
surround the tube at each end, by which it is air-cooled. 

The water-cooled lamp shown is about the best glass one To 
a tube SS with flat end are joined side tubes A, B, which are 
filled with mercury. A thick platinum wire passes through the 
bottom of each of these into a reservoir also containing mercury. 
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Fill. 406. — Water •cooled MerLiiry ]^amp. 

The terminals are passed into these reservoirs. The whole lamp 
is enclosed in a metal box through which water is kept circulating. 
The lamp takes a current of 5 to 10 amperes, and the arc is 
started by shaking a drop of mercury across from A to B. The 
light issues from the ends of the tube S. If the lamp is made of 
quartz, it’ may be made the same shape, but the reservoirs may be 
omitted, and some leaves of blackened copper put round the 
tube S to air-cool the lamp in place of the water circulation. 



In using a Quarts Mereuzy Lamp It is most important to avoid looking 
at the Light directly. — Even a minute’s exposure to the ultra-violet 
light given off would cause .severe inflammation of the eye, and may 
permanently damage it. A glass screen cuts it off almost entirely, 
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but even with a glass screen it is not well to look at it for any 
length of time. 

402. Oadmlmn Lamp. — Michelson’s lamp was constructed of two 
glass globes A and B, connected by a horizontal tube C. The 
current from a 5" coil with a mercury break entered and left by 
two aluminium rin^ D, E, 8 mm. diameter. The wires from the 
terminals to the rings were enclosed in two tubes G and H to 
prevent the vapour condensing in the cold part outside the box. 



Some cadmium filings were put in the bulb A. The lamp is 
enclosed in a metal box, and the temperature maintained between 
200* and 300" C. 

Instead of mercury, a cadmium amalgam containing 5 to 10 per 
cent, of cadmium may be used. The amalgam must be filtered 
hot through capillary tubes into the exhausted lamp to avoid the 
film of oxide that would prevent the formation of an arc. The 
arc can be produced between the two quantities of the amalgam, 
a^ in the ordinary mercury lamp. It must be heated to about 
100" C., and fed by a current of ten amperes. It shows both the 
mercury and cadmium lines. 
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NATURAL SINES. 
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NATURAL TANGENTS. 

(In most cases it is suf^ciently accurate to use the values to four figures.) 
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NATURAL TANGENTS. 

(In most cases it is sufficiently^accurate to u.se the values to four figures.) 
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2*1848 


2*1445 

2*1543 

2*1642 

2*1742 

2*1842 

2*1943 

2*2045 

2*2147 

2*2251 

2*2855 

66 

2*2400 

2*2566 

2*2073 

2*2781 

2*2889 

2*299S 

2*3109 

2*8220 

2338-2 

2*.S445 

07 

2*3558 

2*3073 

2*3789 

•2-390G 

2*40*23 

2*4142 

2*4202 

2*4382 

2-4504 

2*46-27 

6.S 

2^1751 

2*4870 

2*5002 

2*5129 

2*5257 

2*5386 

2*6517 

2*5649 

2*5781 

2*5916 

00 

2*0051 


2*0325 

2*0464 

2*6005 

2*0746 

2*6889 

2*7033 

2*7179 

2*7326 

70 

•->*7475 

2*70*25 

2*7770 

2*7929 

2*8083 

2*8239 

2*8390 

2*8555 

2*8716 j 

2*8878 

71 

2-U042 

2*9*208 

2*9375 

2*9544 


2*9887 

3*0001 

30287 

3-0415 

3*0595 

mm 

3*0777 

3'0!I01 

3*1140 

3-13.34 

315*24 

3*1716 

3*1910 

3*2106 

8*2305 

3*2506 


ifJnQlU 

3*2914 

3*31*2*2 

3*383*2 

3*3514 

3*3759 

3*3977 

8*4107 

3*44*20 3*4046 

■I 

3*4874 


3*5339 

3*5576 

3*5810 


3*0305 

3*6554 

3*6800 

3*7062 

■1 

3*7321 

3*7583 

3*7848 

3*8118 

3*8391 

8*S0ii7 

3*8947 

3*9232 

3*9520 

3*9812 

70 

ISanS 

4*0408 

4*0713 

4*10*22 

4*1335 

4*1053 

4*1976 

4*2303 

4-2635 

4*2972 

77 

4*3315 

4*306*2 

4*4016 

4*4373 

4*4737 

mrtyji 

4*5483 

4*5864 

4*6252 

4*6646 

78 

4*7046 

4*7453 

4*7867 

4-8288 

4*8716 

4*9152 

4*9594 

5*0045 

5*0504 <5*0970 

79 

5*1446 

5*1929 

5*24*22 

5*2924 

5*3435 

5*3955 

5*4480 

5*5026 

5*5578:5*6140 

<0 

5*0713 

5*7297 

5*7894 

5*8502 

5*9124 

5*9758 

0*0405 

0*1000 

6*1742 

6-2432 

81 

0*3138 

6-3859 

6*4590 

0*5350 

6*612*2 

0*0912 

0*77*20 

0*8548 

6*9895 

7-0264 

82 

7*1154 


7*3002 

7*3002 

7*4947 

7*5968 

7*6990 

7*8002 

7*9158 

8-0285 

83 

8*1443 

8*2030 

8*3863 

8*5126 

8*6427 

8*7709 

8*915*2 

9*0579 

9**2052 

9-3572 

84 

9*5144 

9*6708 

9*8448 

10*019 



10*579 

10*780 

10*988 

11*205 

86 

11*430 

11*604 

11*909 

1-2*103 

1 •2*429 


12-91HI 

18*300 

13*617 

13*951 

86 

14-301 

14*009 

15 050 

15*464 

15*895 

10*350 

16*83*2 

17*843 

17*886 

18*464 

87* 

19*081 

19-740 

20*446 

21-205 



23*859 

24*898 

*.:6*031 

27*271 

88 

•28*636 

SO‘145 

81*821 

33*094 


38*188 

40*917 

U-Oiie 

47-740 

52*081 


57*290 

• 

63-057 

71*615 

81*847 

95*489 

114*59 

143-24 

190*98 

286-48 

572*96 
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AbW, 364, 378, 387* 

Ablj^’s method for focal length, 63. 
185, 190. 

Aberrations, Cuoefficients of 
of compound lens, 211. 

Aberrations 
of condenser, 235. 
of mirror, 227-233. 
effect of diickness, 237. 

Abney, 389, 403, 404- 
Absorption, 401, 420, 422. 
Accommodation, 440. 

Airy, 349. 

Alignment of lens components, 227. 
Analysis of light, 317. 

Angle of prism, 11, 124. 

nearly parallel glass, 35. 

Annealing, Test of, 47S. 

Anomalous dispersion, 1 5 1 . 
Apertometer, 378 
Aperture, 340, 365, 373, 378. 
Aplanatic foci, 235, 239. 

Aspersivity, 146. 
i\stigmatism, 21 1, 214, 443. 
Astronomical telescope, 91. See 
Telescope. 

Beck, 218. 

Biplate, 272, 287. 

Biprisni, 262, 271, 272. 

Biquartz, 462. 

Birch, 97. 

Blacks, Optical, 497. 

Blakesley, 186, 193. 

Blind spot, 430. 

Brace, 422. 

Brass, Silvering, 499. 

Brewster, 145, 303, 451. 

Brodhun, 392. 

Brushes, lUngs and, 472. 

Butler, 301. 


('admiuiu lamp, 509. 

('assegrain, ill. 

C auchy, 131. 

Caustic !)>■ refraction, 13. 

reflection, 15. 

Cements, 497. 

Chalmers, 218. 

(‘heshire, 192, 373. 

Chromatic alierration, 211, 221, j 

437. 

Circular aperture, 340. 

disc, 342. 

Clay, 136, 181. 

Collimator, 109, 117, 219. 

method, 191. 

(ailhxlion, 446. 

('olour box, Maxweir.s, 418. 

vision, 445. 

Coloured Aims, 446. 
glass, 399, 413- 
pigments, 399, 412. 

Coma, 21 1, 217. 

Concave grating, 255. 

mirror, 15, 45, 71, 169, 227. 
lens. See Lens. 

Condenser, 235, 384. 

Conical refraction, 479. 

Conjugate foci, 182. 

Constant deviation, 105, 427. 
Convergent polarised iight, 472. 
Convex lens. See Lens, 
mirror, 14, 44, 76. 
surface, 17. 

Cornu, 159, 347 - 
Critical angle, 28, 31. 

Refractive index by, 31, 131, 

136. « 

Crystals, 472. 

Curvature, 21 1, 214. 

Centre of, 46. 

Cylindrical 18 ns, 19. 
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Density, Photographic, 393. 
Deviation, Mirror of fixed, 105. 

Prism of fixed, 427. 
of prism, 9, 125. ^ 

Differential photometers, 424. 
prism, 134. 

spectrophotometers, 424. 
Diffraction, 244, 260, 266, 335, 370. 
Discs, Circular opaque, 342. 

Maxwell’s, 414. 

Dispersion, Anomalous, 151. 

of prism, 146, 152. 

Dispersive power, 146. 

of lens, 166. 

Distortion, 21 1, 214. 

Double edge, 337. 
refraction, 452. 

-image prism, 404. 

Doubler, Norremberg, 449. 

Driffield, 394. 

Echelon, 356. 

Kdser, 301. 

Elliptic polarisation, 484. 

Etalon, 319. 

Extraordinary ray, 458. 

Eye, 430. 

Curve of sensitiveness, 415. 
Resolving power, 350. 

Sensation curves of, 418. 

Eye-piece, Aberration of, 239. 
Erecting, 242. 

Focal length, 192. 

Fabry and Perot, 314, 317, 3*9. 327. 
360. 

Feussner, 459, 460. 

Fizeau, 156. 

Flicker photometer, 428. 

Focal length, 176, 188. 
compound lens, 176, 183, 196. 

^lye- piece, 192. 

See Graphical methmls. 
lens, 58-71. 

lines, 20, 22, 169, 171. 
micro-objective, 190. 
mirror, 71-85. 

Foctis, Principal, 19, 195. 

Forbes, 106, 159. 

Fovea centalis, 436. 

Formulae lor compound lens, 174, 197, 
209. 

Foucault, 159, 227. 

Fox wedge, 454. 455 . 4^6, 501. 


Fresnell, 271, 280. 

Fusible-metal cast of lens, 79. 

Galileo, 92. 

j Gauss points, 175, 178, 2io, 377. 

I Gians, 4^« 

* Glass cements, 497. 

I cutting, 493. 

; drilling, 496. 

grinding, 493. 
plates, 413. 
i polishing, 494. 

: silvering, 497. 

Glazebrook, 420. 

Graphic method compound lens, 194 
202. 

i mirror, 73, 78. 

lens, 60, 67. 

I thick lens, 202-209. 

; Grating, Concave, 255. 

I Diffraction, 247, 370. 

! Echelon, 356. 
i Resolving power of, 352. 
j Gregory, III. 

i Half-wave plate, 457. 

I Hall wad IS, 134. 

I Hamilton, 479. 

1 Hardy, 83. 

I Hartnach, 460. 
j Helmholtz, 83. 

I Herschel, 266. 

! Hockin, 365. 

I Horizon, Artificial, 102. 

I Hiirter, 394, 397. 

I Huygens, 343. 

, Iceland spar, 452, 458, 467. 

, Illusion, Optical, 46. 

Images, 439. 

Drawing, 176, 378. 
in lens, 41, 42, 199. 

Index error, 59. 

Interference, 258, 298. 

fringes, position of, 332. 
Interferometers, 314, 320 324. 

Jamin, 320, 459. 

Jones, Chapman, 397. 

; Kohlrausch, 131. 

! Landolt, 466. 

I Laurent, 464. 

; Laws of reflection, i. 
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Laws of refraction, 6. 

Lens, Aberrations of, 211, 237. 
Annealing of, 478. 

Change of power of, 85, 143. 
Compound, 175-210. 

Concave, 41. 

Convex, 42. 

Dispersion uf, 166. 

Focal length of, 58-71. 

Focal lines of, 171. 
gauge, tangent, 97. 
holder, 53. 

Refractive index of, 164. 
separating difterent media, 186. 

S ich, 466. 

t source, 270, 507. 

Lloyd, 265, 271, 278. 

T.odge, 322. 

Long sight, 442. 

Ix)vibond, 399. 

Luminosity curves, 403. 
of pigment, 412. 
of spectrum, 410. 

Lummer, 360, 392. 

Magnification, 85, 205. 
of microscc»pe, 361. 
of telescope, 95. 
methods, 184. 

Map a spectrum, Tm, 128. 
Maxwell, 414, 418. 

Mercury lamp, 508. 

Mica, 297, 500. 

Michelson, 161, 324, 332, 356. 
Microscope, 92, 361. 
aberration, 383. 
aperture, 365. 
magnification, 361. 
relief, 385. 

resolving power, 367. 
Micro-objective aberration. 213. 
construction, 239. 
focal length, 190. 

Minimum deviation, 126, 249. 
Milner, 305. 

Mirror, Concave, 15, 45. 
Concave examination, 227. 
convex, 14, 44. 
of fixed deviation, 105. 

Focal length of, 71-85. 
Parabolic, 230. 

Plane, i, 108. 

Morgan, Prof. Lloyd, 417. 
Muscles of eye, 430. 


I Nelson, 185. 

I Newton, il^, 116. 

I Newton's Kings, 290, 292, 295. 

; Diffusion rings, 308, 312. 

Nicol^ prism, 453. 

Nodal i^ints, 176, 179, 183, 208. 
slide, 180. 

Norremljerg doubler, 449, 457. 
Numerical aperture, 366. 

Objective, Micro-, 190, 213, 38c. 
Opacity. J93, 397. 

Ophthalmometer, 82. 

Optic axis, 453, 467. 

Optical l)ench, 49. 269. 
flat, 108, III. 
illusion, 46. 
instruments, 91. 
lantern. 93. 
lever, 103. 
s(juare, 106. 

thickness, 310, 329. 484. 

■ Ordinary ray. 458. 

i’aiabt»lic mirror. 230. 

, Parallax, 3. 

Parallel glass, Selection of. 35. 
examination, 305, 310. 

. Phase, 457. 

reversal plate, 345. * 

* Photographic lens, 213. 

I .SV/’( Compound lens. 

' Pholt>meter.s, 388-398. 

: Pigment, Mciusuremeiit of, 409. 

I Pin exix;riments, i. 

' Plane -mirror, i. 

! of polari.sation. 451. 

; Polariscope, 449, 502. 

• Polarised light convergent, 472. 

! elliptic, 457, 484. 

I Polishing gla.ss or metal. 494. ^ 

i Principal |)oints, 175, 189, 193, 195, 
207. 

I*rism, Adjustment of, 123. 

Angle of, II, 124. 
of fixed deviation, 427. 

Kesfjlving power of, 353. 

Practical hints, 493. 

Pseudoscope, 434. 

Pulfricht, 141. 

Quarter wave plate, 457, 500. 

Quartz lamp, 508. 
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Rainbow, 24, 25, 26, 489. 

Rayleigh, no, 258, jn, 313 . 353 * 445 - 
Recomposition of white light, 1 1 5. 
Reflecting gratings, 254. 

Reflection of curved surface, 14/ 
laws of, 1. 
in a prism, 10, 105. 

Refraction at curved surface, 17. 

Focal lines by, 20, 17 1. 

Laws of, 6. 
through plate, 8. 
through prism, 9, 112. 

Refractive index by apparent thick- 
ness, 33. 

critical angle, 28, 31. 
power of lens, 85, 143. 
of liquid, 127, 134, 136, 141. 143. 
302. 

of prism, 39, 125, 127. 
of spar or quart/, 467. 

Kcinholcl, 328. 

Ros< living power of eye, 350. 
grating, 352. 
microscope, 367. 
prism, 353. 
telescope, 348. 

Retinoscopy, 233. 

Reversal, 147. 

'tings and brushes, 472. 

<ocnon, 

'tucker, 328. 

Rule of signs, 55. 

Riiiuford, 390. 

Saccharimeler, 462. 

Scioscopy, 233. 

Selenite, 297. 500, 505. 

Sellnieier, 151. 

Sensitiveness of eye, 415. 

Sensation curves of eye, 4 1 8. 

Sextant, 99. 

Slu^rt sight, 442. 

Shuster, 1 2 1. 

Silvering brass, 499. 

glass, 498. 

Sine law, 365, 375. 

Signsj, Rule of, 55. 

Stxliuin flame, 270. 

Spar, Iceland, 452*, 458, 467. 
Sjx’Gjtrometer, 117, 262, 265. 
adjustniivft, 119. 

•Simple, 1 18. 


Spectrophotometer, 420, 422, 424, 428. 
Spectroscope, 112. 

Spectrum, 112, 128, 146. 

To scale the, 300. 

Sphere, Refraction in, 86. 

Spherical aberration, 212, 227, 383. 
Spherometer; 291. 

Stereoscopic vision, 385, 432, 

Straight edge. Diffraction by, 335, 336. 
Stokes, 484. 

Sutcliffe, 84. 

Tables, Reciprocals, 510. 

Sines, 512. 

Tangents, 514. 

Wave lengths, 130. 

Tangent lens gauge, 97. 

Telescope adjastment, 109, 120. 
Astronomical, 91, 118. 

Diffraction in, 266. 

Galileo’s, 92. 

Resolving power, 34S. 

Terrestrial, 92. 

Thick plates, 303, 305. 

lens, 174, 186. 

Thin films, 296. 

Thorpe, 249, 255. 

Tintometer, 399. 

Tollens, 466. 

Tornoe, 134. 

Tourmaline, 453. 

Velocity of light, 156. 

X'irtual image method. 69. 

^'oung, 159. 

Wave length. 130, 244, 251. 253, 272, 

275. 317, 346. 

plate, 457, 500. 
surface, 17. 

Wedge, Fox, 454, 455. 466. 501. 
Wenham, 386. 

Wheatstone, 434. 

White light, 115. 

Wire, Diffraction by narrow, 3JQ. 

gau/e, 244. 

Wollaston, 83, 133. 

Wocxl. 152, 344, 345. 356. 

/eeman, 319. 
i /one plate, 343, 345. 
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